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FOREWORD 


Tue first American military occupation is said to have begun when Colonel 
George Rogers Clark surprised the garrison at Kaskaskia during the night of July 
4, 1778. The ensuing military government was so successful that some of the 
‘ French inhabitants of the region were persuaded to join as cobelligerents with the 
invaders. Col. Clark operated tactfully through local authorities, held his troops 
under strict control, and established useful precedents. Among the many Ameri- 
can belligerent occupations since 1778, General Winfield Scott, as Military Gov- 

ernor of Mexico City seventy -years later, inaugurated a regime which might equally 

_well have served as precedent for many of the procedures rediscovered under stress 
of combat conditions during World War II. American military government 
aroused little interest between wars, however, and was, by 1941, largely forgotten. 
The United States had renounced territorial aggrandizement as a war objective, 
and no other reason for belligerent occupation (other than to collect reparations or 
restore order) had then been clearly imagined. War plans, therefore, had no 
military government annexes, and during the period from 1941 to 1943, when oc- 
cupation policies were being anticipated and plans for military government train- 
ing programs were being drafted, all that remained of American experience was a ` 
small, recently completed field manual and a four-volume record of post-armistice 
occupation in World War I. 

The Second World War brought a rich harvest of experience and a vast record 
of military government operations all over the world. It will be many years be- 
fore all that has been learned will be clearly analyzed and fully understood. In 
the meantime, military government has become a focal point of much bitter con- 
troversy. Intimately related to-United States foreign policy during and after the 
war, fraught with the perplexing problems of how to deal with “cobelligerents,” 
liberated countries, and conquered enemies, the deeds of Allied military govern- 
ment have been highly praised and roundly denounced. .In this welter of con- 
flicting opinion, the social scientist and the practitioner of the art of government 
have often searched in vain for sound factual reporting, and securely anchored 
analysis in terms of established scientific principles. Tsar Annars offers these 
papers in the hope that they will bea contribution toward the much-needed 
clarification of the issues military government presents to the student of political | 
and social science. 

Most of the Americans who participated in wartime overseas administration have, 
now returned to civilian life, and it is for these to show how the operation has suc- 
ceeded or failed thus far. Contributors to this volume have been chosen for the 
special points of view which they brought to their work as military government 
officers or advisers, for their special experiences during the war, and for- their con- 
tinuing interest. No volume of this length could cover all the many aspects of 
human relations, social and political, specific and collective, which appear when 
military government aims and activities in World War II are carefully examined. 
The objective of this volume has been to add to the growing library of information 
about a politico-military phenomenon whose boundaries, as a science or a profes- 

` sion, have not yet been defined. ' 
SYDNEY CONNOR 
CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
vii 
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Military Government and Dictatorship 


By Cart J. FRIEDRICH 


HOUGHTFUL Americans and Brit- 


ishers have frequently been as- 


sailed by grave doubts concerning the 
“democratic” quality of military gov- 
The role of coercion is so 
considerable in any occupation regime, 
the authoritarian character of such a 
regime is so tangible, the role of the 
military is so contrary to democratic 
ideals, that military government has 
appeared to be more nearly akin to dic- 
tatorship than to democracy. These 
doubts on the part of the occupiers have 
been reinforced by frequent reports 
about reactions of the Germans who 
said: “This is no different from Hitler 
—exactly like the Nazi regime .. .” 
The bitterness and anger aroused by 
such “ingratitude” thinly veiled the ap- 
prehension felt by those who were en- 
gaged in democratizing the country. 
Their frustration not infrequently ex- 
ploded into aggressive views about the 
nationalism, the recalcitrance, the un- 
regenerate “Nazism” of the Germans. 
Comparable difficulties arose in Italy 
and in Austria, if not in Japan. The 


cultural diversity in the case of Japan ` 


may explain the difference. 

Yet, after all is said and done, most 
responsible Germans, Austrians, and 
Italians admit today quite readily that 
such comparisons are false. In spite of 
disappointment over the numerous mis- 
takes committed by military govern- 
ment, many of them traceable to ill- 
considered policy emanating from the 
superiors of military government, these 
people would now admit a striking dif- 
ference between. military government 
and totalitarian dictatorship. . This dif- 
ference is essentially one of the inherent 
dynamisms animating the two systems. 
A totalitarian dictatorship moves to- 
ward ever tighter and more comprehen- 


«sive controls, with a steady intensifica- 
tion of terroristic police activities, while 
the military government of constitu- 
tional democracies continually relaxes 
these controls as it moves toward the 
establishment of a constitutional sys- 
tem.t 


TOTALITARIAN DICTATORSHIP 


Modern totalitarian dictatorship, while 
sharing some features with earlier des- 
potic systems of government, such as 
the tyranny of antiquity and mon- 
archical absolutism, is nevertheless sui 
generis, a species by itself. Its char- 
acteristic features are (a) that it is 
dominated by a mass party animated 
by an elaborate ideology with some 
qualities of religious dogmatism and the 


1 While descriptive material and general dis- 
cussions are accumulating, the broad meaning 
of military government within the framework 
of constitutional democracy has not previ- 
ously, to the author’s knowledge, been de- 
scribed in these terms. Reference may, how- 
ever, be had to such works as Charles Fair- 
man, The Law of Martial Rule (1930); Ernst 
Fraenkel, Military Occupation and the Rule 
of Law (1944); W. Friedmann, The Allied 
Military Government of Germany (1947); 
Carl J. Friedrich and Associates, American 
Experiences in Military Government in World 
War II (1948); Hajo Holborn, American Mili-~ 
tary Government—tIis Organization and Poli- 
cies (1947); Gustav. Stolper, German Realities 
(1948); James K. Pollock, James H. Meisel, 
and Henry L. Bretton, Germany Under Oc- 
cupation—tIllustrative Materials and Docu- 
ments (rev. ed. 1949; here the documents re- 
ferred to in the text will be found); and 
Harold .Zink, American Military Government 
in Germany (1947). 

On the subject of constitutional dictator- 
ship, three studies may be mentioned: the au- 
thor’s Constitutional Government and De- 
mocracy (1942), Ch. XIII; Frederick M. 
Watkins, “The Problem of Constitutional Dic- 
tatorship,” Public Policy, Vol. I (1940), pp. 
324 ff; and C. L. Rossiter, Constitutional 
Dictatorship (1948). 
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resultant fanaticism; (b) that this party 
is personified, symbolized, and to some 


extent led by an individual, the dictator _ 


who is in a sense “deified”; (c) that 


every aspect of human life, including - 


strictly personal details, is potentially 
subject to governmental regulation, and 
that more specifically all aspects of the 
economic life are subject to govern- 
mental planning and consequent direc- 
tion; (d) that the degree of coercion 
required for this total control is-rein- 
forced by an unprecedented amount 
of terroristic activities, including secret 
police supervision, torture, protracted 
slavery (concentration camps, forced 
labor, and so forth), and arbitrary death 
penalties. 

A mere recital of these typical fea- 
tures of totalitarian dictatorship re- 
veals that the military government in- 
stituted: by a constitutional democracy 
does not correspond to a number of 
these features. While there occurred, 
unfortunately, a certain amount of (d) 
and (c), much of it was unauthorized, 
and the rest resulted from the require- 
ments of security imposed by the ante- 
cedent totalitarian rule. But most sig- 
nificantly, the features described under 
(a) and (6) were definitely lacking, ex- 
cept in the Soviet zone of Germany. 
The Soviet Military Administration was, 
in effect, an extension of the totalitarian 
dictatorship of the Soviet Union into 
the part of Germany it controlled, and 
it therefore falls under the above char- 
acterization, except for such modifica- 
tions as have been adopted by the Sovi- 
ets in their competitive struggle with the 
western powers for control of all of Ger- 
many. This adaptation first took the 
form of compromises in the Allied Con- 
trol Council, and later followed the pat- 
tern in the western satellite states. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


Experience with military government 
has been quite varied. Ranging from 


the merciless burning and pillage of the 
religious wars in the seventeenth cen- 
tury as exemplified by the deeds of a 
Wallenstein, a Richelieu, or a Crom- 
well, to the highly civilized occupation 
of the Rhineland after 1918 by the 
American Army, military government 
has tended to reflect the spirit of the 
times and of the government responsible 
for its execution. Francis Lieber, writ- 
ing in 1863, formulated the latter con- 
ception when he wrote: 


As civilization has advanced, during the 
last centuries, so has likewise steadily. ad- 
vanced, especially in war on land, the dis- 
tinction between the private individual be- 
longing to a hostile country, and the hostile 
country itself, with its men in arms. The 
principle has been more and more acknowl- 
edged that the unarmed citizen is to be 
spared in person, property and honor, as 
much as the exigencies of war will permit. 


This outlook was codified in the 
Hague Convention of 1907, which 
specified in its Article 32 that “... 
the occupant . . . shall take all meas- 
ures in his power to restore and ensure, 
as far as possible, public order and 
safety, while respecting, unless abso- 
lutely prevented, the laws in force in 
the country.” Article 46 further pro- 
vided that “family honor and rights, 
the lives of persons and private prop- 
erty, as well as religious convictions 
and practices must be respected. Pri- 
vate property cannot be confiscated.” 

These ideas dominated American. 
thinking on military government as late - 
as 1940. They were part of that civi- 
lized warfare conception which the lib- 
eral age fancied as the last stage before 
war would be eliminated altogether. 

Experience with military government, 
after the end of the religious wars, 
rarely involved the notion that it was 
the task, let alone the moral duty, of 
the occupying power to reform or make 
over the occupied country or its peo- 
ple. This idea did play a role in the 
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conduct of military government by the 
first Napoleon, and during and after 
the’ civil war. Napoleon I, considering 
himself the pupil of Rousseau and the 
“son of the revolution,” had encouraged 
revolutionary changes in many of the 
countries he conquered. It is, however, 
worth noting that the idea of encourag- 
ing self-government has been an aspect 
of American military government for a 
long time. This idea has, in such cases 
as the Philippines, served as a moral 
justification for ruling a foreign people, 
since it implied an end to the rule, such 
as the older colonialism did not face. 
This idea gradually spread .to other 
colonizing peoples and was dramatized 
in the “white man’s burden.” Yet, 
while connoting a greater moral concern 
on the part of the occupant with the as- 
sumed welfare of the occupied people, 
it heightened the intrinsic offensiveness 
of foreign rule for the latter by the im- 
plied superiority of the conqueror. 
According to the official definition, 
“military government is that form of 
government which is established and 
maintained by a belligerent by force of 
arms over occupied territory of the 
enemy and over inhabitants thereof.” 
The military officer in charge of such a 


military government is not obliged to ob- — 


serve constitutional restrictions, unless 
and until the state of war is officially 
at an end. This complete lack of any 
restrictions, except those imposed by 
higher authority in the chain of com- 
mand, leads to the conclusion that 
“military government is the will of the 
general.” IS it, then, a dictatorship, 
after all? 


CONSTITUTIONAL VERSUS TOTALI- 
TARIAN DICTATORSHIP 


Ever since the Romans organized the 
institution of dictatorship to take care 
of emergency situations threatening their 
constitutional system, constitutional dic- 
tatorship has been recognized as a 


temporary assumption of unrestrained 
power by a governmental official. , In. 
the typical case, such constitutional dic- 
tatorship, whether formally considered 
martial law, emergency powers, state of 
siege, or dictatorship, is brought into 
existence for the explicit purpose of 
protecting the constitution against ex- 
ceptional dangers. It is also, in the 
Roman tradition, exercised in ac- 
cordance with constitutional provisions 
which determine (a) who decides when 
the state of emergency exists, (b) who 
is to appoint the dictator, (c) for how 
long a period such powers are to be 
exercised, and (d) for what purposes it 
may be employed. 

Without going into the details of 
these criteria of a constitutional dic- 
tatorship, it is apparent that military 
government bears a distinct resemblance 
to this institution, provided it is estab- 
lished by a constitutional government 
for the express purpose of re-establish- 
ing constitutional government in the 
occupied area. When so considered, 
military government, like every consti- 
tutional dictatorship, far from being a 
totalitarian dictatorship, is instituted 
precisely for the purpose of preventing 
its recurrence. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT AND 
DEMOCRATIZATION 


After some preliminary hesitation, 
democratization was made thé major 
positive objective of military govern- 
ment following the combat phase of the 
Second World War. This decision con- 
stituted a marked deviation from earlier 
ideas, which had clustered around the 
twofold objective of (a) military needs 
and (b) restoring law and order. The 
latter is not unrelated to the first, but 
is intended to serve and implement it. 
After the end of fighting, the restoring 
of law and order would assume primary 
significance, however, and may be said 
to have expanded into the task of es- 
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tablishing constitutional democracy; for 
such a democracy is presumed by those 
who believe in it to be the only sound 
basis of law and order. The tendency 
of British and American policy makers 
to look upon the matter in this light 
was encouraged by the complete ab- 
sence of the rule of law in the fascist 
and militarist regimes which the vic- 
torious Allies proposed to liquidate. 
That a comparable lack of attachment 
to the rule of law was characteristic of 
at least one of the major Allies was 
glossed over by the British and Ameri- 
cans. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, the 
term “democratization” had divergent 

connotations for the western Allies and 
the Soviet Union. Agreements, such as 
the Potsdam Agreement of 1945, em- 
bodying this phrase “democratization,” 
were therefore in reality no more than 
compromises in terms of a formula. As 
events were to prove, the divergent con- 
ceptions of democracy were in a num- 
ber of vital respects antithetical. The 
‘historian finds it difficult to accept the 
now often heard excuse that western 
Allied policy makers had to learn by 
experience that this was going to be so. 
Actually, the contrasting and mutually 
exclusive conceptions of democracy were 
a matter of full and well-established 
record, and: even the most casual in- 
quiry would have revealed the clash of 
views. If proper emphasis had been 
placed at the outset upon the distin- 
guishing criteria of a constitutional de- 
mocracy, with its free elections and 
rival parties, the divergence of views 
would have become patent, and true 
agreement: might have resulted. 

The controversy over democratization 
has not, however, been only between 
the western Allies and the Soviet Union. 
Democratization is also a bone of con- 
tention between the western Allies and 
among their citizens. In spite of gen- 
eral philosophical recognition of. the 


relativity of particular national organi- 
zations, the occupation of Germany has 
been bedeviled by the fact that each 
democratic nation inclines to identify 
the concept of democracy with its own 
outlook. Hence, throughout this pe- 
riod, the free market economy, the 
compatibility of ‘socialism with a free 
society, the position of the civil service, 
and similar issues have been focal points 
of controversy. Thus the experience 
with military government after World 
War IT is replete with difficult situations 
and breakdowns resulting from dis- 
agreements over what democratization 
calls for. Whether military government 
dealt with denazification, decarteliza- 
tion, re-education, or any one of a great 
array of vital concerns of activity, the 
same basic issue reappeared. As a re- 
sult, the objective of this constitutional 
dictatorship remained in doubt. 


DICTATING DEMOCRATIZATION 


Constitutionalism, and more espe- 
cially democracy, presupposes an ac- 
tive group of citizens who are ready to 
assume responsibility and become the 
“constituent power.” Too many Ameri- 
cans neglected this basic condition of 
constitutionalism and democracy in 
planning for military government as an 
agency for democratizing the occupied 
peoples. Fortunately for all concerned, 
there existed in Germany (as well as in 
the other countries) a not inconsider- 
able group of just this kind. In fact, 
it is fair to say that this group, whose 
hard core was and is the trade unions 
with their millions of members, had a 
better, more realistic grasp of the dan- 
gers inherent in an approach to consti- 
tutionalism and democracy which was 
so vague as to be unable to perceive 
distinctly the nondemocratic nature of 
the Soviet Union and its partisans in 
other countries. 

It thus happened that the decisive 
actions had to be taken by German ele- 
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ments in Berlin at a time when the offi- 
cial Allied policy was still one of “trust- 
ing the Russians.” In fact, top policy 
makers refused to acknowledge the 
patent acts of totalitarian dictatorship 
in the Soviet zone of Germany in early 
1946 when the moves began which re- 
sulted in the forcible absorption of such 
Social Democrats as would allow them- 

selves to be coerced into the Socialist 
` Unity Party, and in the outlawry of 
the remainder. There was then one 
area in which the Communist claims 
that such a merger was desired by the 
membership of the Social Democratic 
Party could be tested, and that was 
Berlin, and more specifically the west- 
ern sectors. In these sectors the party 
membership flatly and overwhelmingly 
rejected the proposed merger, and in the 


sequel gave a substantial majority to, 


the Social Democrats and roundly de- 
feated the Communists. It is fair to 
„say, on the evidence of these debates, 
that these votes were taken with a rea- 
sonably definite realization of what they 
implied in the way of hostile acts by 
the Soviet Union, and of the resulting 
sacrifices to be expected by the German 
democratic elements. 

While the issue thus became more 
and more sharply defined in terms of 
constitutional democracy, supported by 
the Germans, and totalitarian dictator- 
‘ship, supported by the Soviet Union, 
the global developments during 1946 
and 1947 increasingly sharpened the 
conflict between constitutional democ- 
racy, supported by the United States 
and its allies, and the totalitarian Soviet 
Union, claiming to represent “true” de- 
mocracy. The resulting situation in 
Germany, still under quadripartite mili- 
tary government, called urgently for a 
clearer definition of democracy than 
had hitherto been available. In an ef- 
fort to achieve such clarification, the 
American Military Governor issued, in 
July 1946, a statement of policy which 


defined democratization in terms of 
eight criteria which may be summed up 
thus: Basic political power stems from 
the people, and those who exercise 
power must submit their program and 
policies to frequent popular elections; 
such elections must be democratic, vol- 
untary associations. of citizens; basic 
rights of these citizens must be firmly 
guaranteed; public opinion channels 
must be kept free of governmental 
domination; the “rule of law” must be 
recognized; and the exercise of govern- 
mental authority must be decentralized. 


‘By this statement, the concept of con- 


stitutional democracy was clearly sepa- 
rated from the “people’s democracy” of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, in- 
cluding the Soviet zone of Germany. 
But in order to understand fully the 
extent to which the military government 
in issuing this statement was acting as 
constitutional dictator, aiding in the re- 
establishment of constitutional democ- 
racy rather ‘than dictating democracy, 
it must be remembered that the three 
Laender in the American zone had al- 
ready committed themselves, through 
constitutional drafts soon to be de- 
bated by elected representatives, to 
these principles, and that the two ma- 
jor parties, supported by approximately 
80 per cent of the electorate, had like- 
wise subscribed to these principles. 
Only the Communists were opposed. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT AND THE 
RULE oF Law 


Considering the general course of 
events, as well as the principles in- 
volved, it would probably have been 
wiser had the Allies restricted them- 
selves to the re-establishment of the 
“rule of law.” It was so argued by a 
few. Such government according to 
law, comparable to the German concept 
of Rechtsstaat, is characterized by the 
general respect for and observance of 
law on the part of the governing au- 
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thorities. It is this government accord- 
ing to law that is usually meant when 
people speak of the “rule of Jaw.” Such 
a government may be strongly authori- 
` tarian, as indeed military government is 
bound to be; but it is not despotic if it 
abides by its own laws. Such an ap- 
proach might have provided a common 
core for the Allies, and it would have 
put on German shoulders the responsi- 
bility for democratization, as happened 


in the end, anyhow. It woild inciden- 


tally have enabled the Allies to avoid 
making “democracy” appear responsible 
for the painful tasks involved in liqui- 
dating fascism. 

The almost complete destruction of 
government according to law under the 
Fascists called for two interrelated 
steps: (1) to purge the law of those 
accretions which embody Fascist and 
National Socialist policy and preju- 
dice; (2) to do everything possible to 


strengthen the authority of the regular - 


courts, after eliminating judicial per- 
sonnel with markedly Fascist records 
without permitting the entry of those 
with Communist leanings. 

Of these two steps, the first proved 
easier of agreement and execution than 
the second. The suspension of all spe- 
cifically Fascist and Nazi laws was de- 
creed at the outset, and more detailed 
“purging” carried out by the joint- ef- 
fort of military government and the 
Italian, Austrian, and German authori- 
ties. It was, in fact, Law No. 1 of the 
Allied Control Council that repealed 
the Nazi Laws on September 20, 1945. 
It listed specifically twenty-five laws, 
but implemented the list by outlawing 
injustice or inequality which might be 
caused by discriminating against any 
person by reason of his race, nation- 
ality, religious beliefs, or opposition to 
the National Socialist German Labor 
Party or its doctrines. 

Considering the actualities of govern- 
ment in the Soviet Union and in the 


United States, this provision was in- 
deed a counsel of perfection. Never- 
theless, Control Council Law No. 1 
constituted the basic step in the re- 
establishment of government according 
to law which the adoption of the Basic 
Law of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many on May 8, 1949 completed. It 
was the negative move by which the 
totalitarian dictatorship in Germany 
was obliterated and its institutional 
framework destroyed. In the Basic 
Law, through which the constituent 
group of democratic Germans eventu- 
ally spoke their positive verdict, the 
principles of the Rechtsstaat and of 
constitutional democracy were unquali- 
fiedly reaffirmed, and they were. rein- 
forced by the Allied Occupation Statute 
which subjects the occupying authorities 
to comparable restraints. However, this 
re-establishment of constitutional de- 


-mocracy could not take place until the 


Soviet Union, hostile to such a develop- 
ment, had eliminated itself from effec- 
tive control over those democratic Ger- 
mans who wanted a constitutional sys- 
tem. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT AS CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DICTATORSHIP 


The events in Germany are extra- 
ordinarily illuminating, precisely be- 
cause they reveal the military gov- 
ernment instituted by constitutional 
democracies as being a species of consti- 
tutional dictatorship. The complex and 
in many ways unfortunate record of 
Allied military government should not 
be allowed to obscure this basic in- 
sight. Allied military government must 
be seen in the perspective of the re- 
establishment of constitutionalism in 
Italy, Austria, Germany, and Japan. 
Allied policy has been directed in each 
case, not toward imposing democracy, 
but toward imposing restraints upon 
those elements of the population who 
would sabotage efforts of the constitu- 
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tionalists and who would seek to under- 
mine and eventually destroy constitu- 
tional democracy. ; 
Force can be used, and has been 
used, throughout history by constitu- 
tional dictators to combat the enemies 
of constitutionalism. It was used by 
military governments for suppressing 
the Fascists, the. Nazis, and the mili- 
tarists. Force has likewise been used 
for reducing the power of the big land- 
owners and the industrialists who sup- 
ported the fascist movements. Anyone 
who is even casually acquainted with 
the history of the first German republic 
and of its institutions will realize that 
‘a substantial reduction in the power of 
these anticonstitutional elements will 
substantially assist those Germans who 
desire to rebuild-a constitutional de- 
mocracy. Indeed, there are many who 
feel that not enough force has been 


used, and that the power of these ele- 


ments has not been sufficiently reduced. 

Whether this is true or not, only the 
‘future can tell. Many of the argu- 
ments offered at the present time are 
inadequate and misleading, for they are 
cast:in terms of evidence to support the 
contention that there is some power and 
influence left in the hands of these anti- 
democratic forces. But that was bound 
to be. the case. No constitutional dic- 
tatorship can ever hope to exterminate 
the dangers to constitutional democracy 
in such emergency situations. All it 
can do and all it proposes to do is to 
get the situation under control suffi- 
ciently to make constitutional processes 


once more secure, and enable the demo- 
cratic forces to resume their never end- 
ing struggle to make a constitutional 
democracy work. 

In any case, it is noteworthy that the 
constitutional dictatorship of military 
government corresponds fairly closely 
to the criteria for sound constitutional 
dictatorship which we indicated earlier. 
The constitutional dictator who is mili- 
tary governor is in fact appointed by a 
constitutional government he does not 
control; the exercise of his powers is 
expressly. defined; and since he is sub- 
ject to recall, his term may be said to 
be subject to a clear time limit. Full) 
and at times sharp, even unjust, criti- 
cism by the representative bodies and 
by the public both in Britain and in the 
United States has tended to ensure the 
employment of these dictatorial powers 
for constitutional purposes. 

After all is said and done, that young 
German was right who told the author 
in 1946: “You Americans may refuse to 
admit that you have come as liberators, 
and pride yourselves on being conquer- 
ors, but you have liberated us just the 
same.” For what is liberation, in the 
democratic and constitutional tradition, 
but the effort to help people achieve 
constitutional freedom by combating 
and defeating those who would deny 
this freedom to them? To do this 
by the temporary and strictly defined 
use of.military force is the essence 
of constitutional dictatorship. Consules 
videant ne respublica detrimentum 
capiat. 
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The Navy's Entry into Military Government 


By SYDNEY CONNOR 


HE story of Naval Military Gov- 

ernment in World War II needs a 
firstpage. The few historical writings 
accomplished thus far on the subject 
begin with, or center around, June 9, 
1942, when a directive appeared from 
the Office of the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations telling the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Naval Personnel to contract 
with Columbia University in New York 
to train Navy personnel for forty-eight 
weeks in the administration of military 
government and to carry out certain 
broad purposes then written down.* , 

The Bureau (BuPers) promptly 
brought this about. Columbia offered 
a course that was aS unique as it was 
comprehensive, and the Navy took it. 
Twenty-nine well-traveled civilians ap- 
peared as Naval officers in Fayerweather 
Hall on August 17, 1942, were exposed 
to elaborate training in high-level in- 
ternational affairs, and went forth ten 
months later to deal with billeting, na- 
tive politics, fishing, public relations for 
the admiral, and many other pursuits 
on levels at least medium low, as United 
States forces gradually spread around 
the globe. 

This being so, perhaps the scheme 
which the Navy bought from Columbia 
may have missed the mark. Neverthe- 
less, of the twenty-nine originals drawn 
into the first Columbia course in inter- 
national administration, one raised the 
American flag in January 1944 over the 
first real estate wrested from the Japa- 
nese; another became for a time an 
especially privileged Army major en- 
trusted on D-day-plus-six with the re- 

* A-documented copy of this unofficial nar- 


rative is on file in the Office of Naval His- 
tory, Navy Department, Washington 25, D. C. 
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vival of fishing in Normandy, and made 
first Navy contacts there with civilian 
French; and another, with two modest 
stripes, was the mainspring of Admiral 
Nimitz’ military government headquar- 
ters at Pearl Harbor. One of the 
twenty-nine actually rose in time to 
United Nations levels and assisted in 
policy judgments on international af- 
fairs, much as was intended by the Co- 
lumbia course—but this was some time 
after getting out of uniform. 

Thus it all panned out, and ‘“Opera- 
tion Columbia” was rated as a success. 
Most of the graduates (especially those 
not independently wealthy when they 


started) came out of the course and the 


war with their status much improved. 
Public service benefited, whether the 
Navy did or not. Little need be said 
here about training, for this essay is 
concerned with how the Navy became 
involved in military government, more 
or less by accident. 


EARLY CONFERENCES 


Directives make history, indeed, but 
seldom write it. The directive of June 
9 says there had been previous confer- 
ences about military government be- 
tween the Navy chiefs concerned—Vice 
Admiral A. J. Horne (VCNO) and Rear 
Admiral Randall Jacobs (BuNav, soon 
to be BuPers)—and Dr. J. W. Barker 
of the Secretary’s office. There was a 
subsequent conference, says the direc- 
tive, with representatives of Columbia 
University. The Office of Naval In- 
telligence, although not mentioned, pre- 
pared the directive, and Rear Admiral 
T. S. Wilkinson, Director of Naval In- 
telligence at the time, signed for Ad- 
miral Horne. The stackup of echelons 
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would: be Barker to Horne to Jacobs 
and Wilkinson. Where Columbia comes 
in is to be discovered. Thus Dr. Barker 
would be the channel through which the 
military government training idea fell 
into the hands of the three Navy chiefs. 
To see what happened, various per- 
sonalities, papers, and trends in New 
York and Washington must be ex- 
amined, as of April 1942. 


ADAPTING UNIVERSITIES TO THE WAR 


Dr. Joseph W. Barker, special as- 
sistant to Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, exerted considerable influence in 
the Navy Department in the spring of 
1942, as liaison between the Navy and 
the universities, which were vying with 
one another in offering training courses 
to the armed forces. Classrooms were 
emptying as students went into uni- 
form, and academic staffs and facilities 
were becoming increasingly available 
for government service. Faculty versa- 
tility was at a premium. Archaeologists 
would soon turn up teaching Naval 
traditions and customs to the Waves; 
sociologists teaching celestial naviga- 
tion; and an anthropologist was dis- 
covered later conducting a course on 
how to make sound military decisions. 
Many other instances could be cited. 
There was always something basic to 
. be taught, to patch up neglected back- 
grounds or bolster morale. The con- 
tinued operation of many specialized 
schools, with carefully selected facul- 
ties and tight budgets, needed quick 
conversion to the needs of war. 

Dr. Barker had been dean of the 
School of Engineering at Columbia 
University. He was charged with the 
V-12 program for the Navy. At Co- 
lumbia University the technical studies 
recently begun at the enlarged Naval 
Reserve Midshipman’s School in John 
Hay Hall would, as elsewhere, draw 
upon the engineering faculty, but made 
little demand upon the social and po- 


l- 


litical science staff. What to do with 
the internationalists and political scien- 
tists centered in Fayerweather Hall? 
Dr. Barker’s former colleagues could 
find a handy high-level channel into the 
Navy Department by means of informal 
letters addressed to “Dear Joe.” 

Such a letter appeared on the Special 
Assistant’s desk early in April, signed 
by Schuyler C. Wallace, professor of 
government at Columbia. The letter 
covered a nine-page mimeographed plan, 
dated April 8, 1942 and mostly written 
by Professor Wallace, for a course in 
international administration to be of- 
fered by Columbia University to vari- 
ous executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Some progress had already 
been made in conferences in the War 
and State Departments toward selling 
those agencies the plan. Professors Wal- 
lace and Philip C. Jessup were the 
agents. Professor Jessup (now Ambas- 
sador at Large to the United Nations) 
was then Columbia professor of inter- 
national law, and had many good works 
to his credit. He was handling the 
State Department. 

Dr. Barker showed Wallace’s letter 
and enclosure to Rear Admiral Jacobs 
(then chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion). Admiral Jacobs showed it to 
Vice Admiral Horne, who had his di- 
rector of the Central Division (the 
catchall office of miscellany and mat- 
ters with a politico-military tinge), 
Captain (now Rear Admiral) R. E. 
Schuirmann, look it over. Rather than 
go into the matter at the moment, Ad- 
miral Horne said he would be glad to 
talk with Wallace if he would come to 
Washington. Dr. Barker, replying to 
Wallace on April 20, suggested that 
Wallace or Jessup write Horne and 
Jacobs for appointments to explain the 
plan further. i 

When Dr. Barker sent a copy of his 
reply to “Schuyler” across to Admiral 


Horne’s office, the busy logistics chief 
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sent it to Schuirmann again with the 
red-penciled comment, “What is it?” 
Schuirmann replied, 


This is the proposal of Columbia Uni- 
versity to establish a school of Interna- 


tional Administration to provide officers . 


who will be familiar with laws, customs, 
racial antagonisms, etc., in various areas in 
case of occupation. 


Admiral Horne’s notation was prob- 
ably the first of the long series of brief 
inquiries about military government 
from all levels of Navy command dur- 
ing the war—terse queries which gath- 
ered modifiers and exclamation points 
as the new stepchild of the Navy grew 
and asked for sustenance and recog- 
nition. 


COLUMBIA’S PLAN 


Columbia’s project was novel and 
long range. The purpose was to train 
people for service “in responsible ad- 
ministrative capacities in foreign coun- 
tries on behalf of the United States 
or some international organization.” 
Armed forces personnel might start out 
as staff aides. The plan went on to 
suggest that the United States might 
again play a leading role in foreign re- 
lief administration as was done in 1918 
by the American Relief Administration 
under Herbert Hoover. The training 
program would furnish administrative 


personnel for many of the activities . 


later undertaken by such agencies as 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration, International Refu- 
gee Organization, and European Re- 
- covery Program. 

‘The aims of the plan were broad, but 
adjustable to the wishes of prospective 
customers. The State Department, it 
was said, could designate Foreign Serv- 
ice officers to the course in order to 
relieve the congestion in Washington. 
Besides the War ‘and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Public Health Service, the 


Department of Agriculture, and the 
American Red Cross would be invited 
to designate trainees. Individuals not 
officially sponsored but properly quali- 
fied who hoped to volunteer later for 
service with relief organizations would 
be welcome. The aim was civilian 
training, also available to the armed 
forces. 

More specifically, United States for- 
eign representatives would be trained 
for the following posts (as the cur- 
riculum later developed, these jobs are 
arranged in the order of their impor- 
tance): 

1. Relief administrators in devastated, 
liberated, or occupied countries; 

2. Permanent staff officers for post- 
war international organization similar 
to the League of Nations Secretariat; 

3. Technical advisers to foreign gov- 
ernments on flood and famine control, 
road building, and so forth, like those 
retained by the Chinese Government 
before the war; and 

4, Junior officers serving as staff 
aides during the temporary administra- 


_ tion of occupied areas by United States 


forces. 

The course would last a year and 
train a selected group of twenty-five to 
thirty persons. No detailed curriculum 
was offered by the April plan, as its 
takers were then unknown. The teach- 
ing would be individually tailored to fit 
the varying ages and academic back- 
grounds of the students. The plan con- 
tained the idea of area specialization, 
as developed at the time in the Foreign 


.Service School and in the Inter-Ameri- 


can Institute at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Captain Schuirmann found 
his reply to Admiral Horne in this part 
of the plan: 


Most students . . . will be required to se- 
lect some general area for specialization: 
Western Europe, Eastern Europe, the Near 


‘East . . . to develop an understanding of 


the history, local ‘culture and mores, with 


ee 


ner oe 
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special reference to religion, social cus- 
toms, racial antagonism, etc., :>:. it - is 
essential that the student acquire a -toler- 
ance of native culture and . .. make use 
of, instead of doing violence to local insti- 
tutions and customs. The trainee will ac- 
quire a general understanding of the legal 
system and institutions of his area with 
particular emphasis upon the organization 
of the family, business law and procedures, 
and land laws. ... He should know the 
outlines of the judicial system, the organi- 
zation of the police. . .. In the occupied 
countries of Europe, one of the chief tasks 
will be to rehabilitate local political and 
economic life as soon after the Germans 
leave as possible . . . the object will not 
be to train experts in the various subjects 
but to give a familiarity with the particu- 
lar area... 


The introduction of area study into 
Civil Affairs/Military Government train- 
ing, as later developed at Columbia, 
exerted considerable influence upon the 
Civil Affairs Training Schools (CATS) 
later set up at Harvard, the University 
of Chicago, Stanford University, and 
other institutions. ; 

Columbia offered each student the 
various approaches of anthropology, so- 
ciology, and political science, to sup- 
plement the geographical coverage of 
each area. 


. courses will be given on the political, 
economic and cultural histories of the vari- 
ous areas indicated; economic geography; 
government; public administration; the 
municipal law of particular regions; such 
pertinent parts of international law as the 
law of belligerent occupation; international 
organization; international relations; inter- 
national finance; economic organization 
and language. 


The sponsors of the plan could truly 
say, 


It is believed that no comparable program 
has been set up. The nearest approach is 
the projected Army School of Military 
Government at Charlottesville, but this is 
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understood to be for very definite and re- 
stricted—purposes . . . the Columbia pro- 
gram will be both more comprehensive and 
detailed than that now under consideration 
at the projected army school. ... Much 
of the instruction . . . will be of a novel 
and pedagogically unorthodox character. 


Navy AND ARMY REACTION 


For the admirals to adopt a plan with 
so many non-naval implications may 
seem surprising. The reasons for the 
Army reaction are more obvious. Pro- 
fessors Wallace and Jessup had been 
given a sympathetic hearing in the War 
Department shortly before Dr. Barker 
replied to Wallace on April 20. The 
Office of the Provost Marshal General 
in the War Department had been antici- 
pating the need for military government 
training since about the first of Decem- 
ber 1941, and the Army school was be- 
ing readied to open in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, the following month (May) 
with a program based largely on study 
of the Hunt report on the American oc- 
cupation of the Rhineland from 1918 to 
1923. The Army course would run four 
months, not twelve, and proposed to 
train senior officers in the functions of 
the garrison, or static, phase of military 
government, rather than for participa- 
tion in some future League of Nations 
or international relief administration. 

The -only similarity between the two 
courses was that both emphasized the 
post-hostilities, rather than the combat 
or assault, phase of military occupation. 
Military government: was but a small 
part of*the Columbia course, The em- 
phasis was ow relief and" rehabilitation 
functions administered by civilian agen- 
cies, rather than by either of the na- 
tional defense agencies. Thus the Army 


` already had a school for military gov- 


ernment, and did not wish to schedule 


. another at the moment. 


One of the assistant secretaries of 
state interviewed Dr. Jessup and en- 


€ 
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couraged him to go ahead with the 
school. The Assistant Secretary said he 
would attempt to persuade the State 
Department to detail some students to 
the program if the Department could 
manage the financing. The money was 
not forthcoming, later, so the State 
Department did not participate. The 
Navy Department, however, issued the 
directive of June 9, and Naval officers 
were primarily taught how to partici- 
pate in some future Hoover relief or- 
ganization. One may well wonder what 
was back of it all. 


BACKGROUND PERSONNEL 


Another look at Wallace’s letter shows 
that he wrote as the director of a com- 
mittee with the rambling title of “Com- 
mittee on Emergency Program of Train- 
ing in International Administration.” 
The roster of the committee, plus other 
indications of their contacts, shows 
what an array of talent and influ- 
ence was gathered there. It must be 
remembered also that Columbia Univer- 
sity had been for years an informal in- 
formation center for the League of Na- 
tions. General Frank R. McCoy, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Policy Association; 
Clarence E. Pickett, executive secretary 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee; and George L. Warren, execu- 
tive secretary of President Roosevelt’s 
Advisory Committee on Political Refu- 
gees, were consultants to Wallace’s com- 
mittee. 

Prominent Columbia University fac- 
ulty members on the committee were 
Associate Professor of Government 
Grayson Kirk of the Foreign Policy 
Association; Burgess Professor of Pub- 


lic Law Lindsay Rogers, and Professor, 


_of Economics Carter Goodrich, both di- 
recting officers of the International La- 
bor Organization; and Dean Huger W. 
Jervey, professor of comparative’ law 


« 


and director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 

About two-thirds of the sixteen com- 
mittee members later sat on the ad- 
ministrative board of the resulting 
school, became part of the faculty, or 
appeared as guest speakers. The com- 
mittee, which had formed in March, 
was indeed a distinguished cadre of in- 
ternationalists. . 

Further indication of the contacts 
available to this committee is found in 
the attendance roster of a dinner meet- 
ing held, after much postponement, in 
August,.nine days after the Columbia - 
school opened. The dinner was con- 
vened under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Planning Association (New Deal 
successor to the National Resources 
Planning Board) at 800 21st Street, 
N.W., in Washington, to discuss train- 
ing in international administration. The 
diners called themselves the Interna- 
tional Post-War Group of the Commit- 
tee on International Relief and Recon- 
struction, and included representatives 
from the Department of State, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Department of 
Agriculture, the War Production Board, 
the American Red Cross, the American 
Friends Service Committee, and many 
other agencies interested in anticipat- 
ing American responsibilities during the 
aftermath of war. 

The name of the committee and the 
array of agencies bear further testimony 
to the maelstrom of power and person- 
ality which surged over the Washing- 
ton beachhead in those hectic days of 
1942. There is room for much admira- 
tion of anyone with a good idea who 
kept clearheaded and focused. Some- 
one has suggested that everyone in the 
Washington heap in those days of jos- 
tling agencies was channel-happy and 
committee-crazy. The man everyone 


-sought as “Dear Charlie” today might 


be an unknown “Mr. Brown” tomor- 
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row. The most significant observation 
to be made about the dinner meeting 
(which came to nothing in the end) is 
that four of the participants were vet- 
erans of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration (A.R.A.) in Europe in 1919, 
whose director was, as everyone knows, 
Herbert Hoover. Here is the place to 
consider the Hoover alumni. 


Tue Hoover ALUMNI 


Herbert Hoover, who stayed in the 
background during the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, inspired such devotion in 
1918-19 among his subordinates that 
they may still, thirty years later, be 
` recognized as a loyal Hoover fraternity. 
Four sat in at the dinner meeting. An- 
other, Edward R. Hunt, had been called 
‘into the State Department as head of 
the War Relief Control Board, to co- 
ordinate all voluntary and other agen- 
cies bent upon furnishing American re- 
lief to foreign countries. The Hoover 
alumni had their thinking on these mat- 
ters well organized before December 7, 
1941, and prior to his assumption of 
public office as Roosevelt’s Secretary of 
War, Henry L. Stimson had favored the 
Hoover proposals. i 

Although the old director of A.R.A. 
remained out of public view, his influ- 
ence was widely felt through A.R.A. 
alumni sitting at important desks. In 
attendance at the dinner was Lt. Com- 
mander W. Hallam Tuck (recently. Di- 
„rector General of IRO), a stanch 
Hoover alumnus then serving in the 
Office of Protocol in ONI. Later events 
found Tuck, an international business- 
man of great charm and influence who 
knew where the power lay, playing an 
increasing role in the development of 
the program and on the assignment of 


was held. Professor Wallace explained 
Columbia’s training program at the 
meeting and said that Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Michigan, Johns Hopkins, 
Maryland, Stanford, and Antioch were 
interested in something similar. Com- 
petition was keen. Wallace urged that 
some governmental committee or agency 
be designated by the President to guide 
and restrain these interests, before in- 
ternational administration became an 
“educational racket.” All of this sheds 
some light on the forces felt at the 
time, and on the personalities, besides 
J. W. Barker, who might be interested. 
Although Wallace himself wrote most 
of the plan, it was discussed with many 
of his colleagues, and appears to reflect 
the thoughts and anticipations of the 
Hoover alumni. 


THE PLAN ACCEPTED AND 
IMPLEMENTED 


Following Special Assistant Barker’s 
suggestion, Wallace wrote to Rear Ad- 
miral Jacobs, chief of BuNav, on April 
22, and apparently to Admiral Horne, 
VCNO, the same day, requesting ap- 
pointments to discuss the plan. A brief 
interview resulted, attended by Dr. 
Barker, Admirals’ Horne and Jacobs, 
and Professors Wallace and Jessup. 
Admirals Horne and Jacobs said they 
had read the plan and approved it in 
broad outline. The matter was being 
referred to Admiral Wilkinson, who, if 
he approved, would prepare a directive. 
Wallace then talked at more length with 
Admiral Wilkinson, who finally agreed 
to take the project on an experimental 
basis. There seemed to be possibilities 
in it for training officers who might be 
useful later in Naval Intelligence. 

Immediately following the issuance of 
the June 9 directive announcing the 
course, a curriculum had to be drawn 
up for approval of the three offices 
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(VCNO, BuPers, and ONI) thus far 


concerned. Here Wallace encountered’ 


Captain F. U. Lake, head of the Train- 
ing Division in the new Bureau of Naval 
Personnel (BuNav had become BuPers 
while the conferences were in progress), 
and was referred to Lt. F. H. Bowles, 
USNR, who had been, in civilian life 
not long before, Director of Admissions 
at Columbia University. Wallace and 
. Bowles soon produced a draft curricu- 
lum for what VCNO, ONI, and BuPers 
called a course in the Administration 
of Military Government, and Wallace 
called “Training in International Ad- 
ministration.” Based on the resulting 


draft schedule of courses, ready early in 


July, a list of student qualifications for 
admission to the new course was drawn 
up. Competent officers already on duty 
in the Navy could not be spared for this 
assignment, so procurement offices in 
-New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Washington were each given 
small quotas, alerted by air mail, or- 
dered to expedite, and to return the 
names of candidates by teletype. 
Between July 8, when procurement 
started, and the first week in August, 
twenty-nine civilians were selected and 
sworn into the Navy as potential mili- 
tary governors. . The qualifications, 
which need not be detailed here, con- 
sisted of experience in various aspects 
of the program of training outlined 
above. Wallace and Jessup had ex- 
pected that the classes would consist 
primarily of civilians with a scattering 
of officers in uniform attending the 
classes. In order to observe security 
safeguards on instruction material re- 
quested for classroom use, Wallace had 
to agree to keep military and civilian 
instruction separate. The first class 
was about ‘half newly inducted Navy 
officers and half civilians. There were 
twenty-eight civilians in the first class 
of fifty-seven trainees. Ten were con- 
scientious objectors released by. Major 


General Hershey from work camps; 
half were sponsored by the American 
Friends Service Committee and half by 
the United Brethren. 


Tue Course or STUDIES 


While procurement was going on, the 
contracting officer for the Commandant 
of the Third Naval District (Com 3) 
was negotiating with Columbia Univer- 
sity for a contract, having been so or- 
dered by BuPers on June 22. The con- 
tract was drawn up and officially signed 
July 30. Columbia contracted to teach 
twenty-five to thirty officers, enlisted 
men, or agents, as assigned by the Navy 
Department, a Naval Training Course 
(Administration) costing $60,000, or 
about $2,000 per officer. The instruc- 
tion was to be in accord with the pur- 
poses shown in the directive of June 9, 
and as further directed by BuPers. 

The curriculum was approved by 
VCNO August 5; about a week after 
the contract was signed, and twelve 
days before the school opened. There 
was little time to alter original plans for 
the course, and no one in the Navy, 
either available or concerned, to advise 
what should be taught to military gov- - 
ernment officers. Correspondence within 
the Navy Department during July and 
August referred to the course as “In- 
struction in the Administration of Mili- 
tary Government.” Navy letters to the 
State Department, the Board of Eco-. 
nomic Warfare, and the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services asking for assistance in 
furnishing instructional material ad- 
vised that Columbia University would 
be training officers for the Navy in con- 
nection with the “possible administra- 
tion of the island areas of the South 
Seas.” The new Columbia University 
letterhead, on the other hand, read 
“Training in International Administra- 
tion.” Wallace was now the director of 
the school, with headquarters in 


i 
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regular office, Room 513, Fayerweather 
Hall. - eo ; 
The course of studies which went 
into effect August 17 shows that Wal- 
lace and Jessup were providing much 
more for the Navy’s $60,000 than mili- 
tary government. 
ule strongly emphasized international 
relief administration and area studies, 
and much resembled the original bill of 
goods offered in April. One three- 
months course was devoted solely to 
military government study, covering the 
international law of belligerent occupa- 
tion and the Hague Conventions. Of 
some sixty visiting speakers, eleven 
spoke on World War I experiences in 
military government, mostly in Ger- 
many.. Other speakers told about meas- 


-ures taken ‘after the Yokohama earth- 


quake- of 1923; the peacetime govern- 
ment of Guam and Samoa; Serbian 


relief (1920); international finance; 


Polish problems; and many other top- 
ics. Herbert Hoover came and an- 
swered questions about relief adminis- 
tration. On the area specialization 
side, the officers intensively studied the 
Netherlands Indies and learned col- 
loquial Malay. This was followed by 
lectures on Polynesia and Melanesia, 
and later lessons in the quaint obsceni- 
ties of Melanesian pidgin. Each course 
bore the academic prefix “international” 
except those which would present: an 
absurd .combination. 


UNCERTAINTY 


The student officers were a bit be- 
wildered as to the eventual duties to be 
undertaken when the course was over. 
After graduation a period of waiting for 
proper assignments to develop seemed 
likely, during which interim they might 
have to pinch-hit as naval officers. This 
feeling, coupled with uneasiness devel- 
oped by the liaison officer, a Reserve 
lieutenant with a specialty of Oriental 
art and no business experience com- 


The academic sched- - 


parable to that of many of the offi- - 
cers under his command, urged more 
“Navy.” The liaison officer was in 
command of a Congressman, several 
Ph.D.’s, the vice president of an im- 
port-export firm, and numerous em- 
ployees of large oil companies. 

' Fifty-two lessons in naval indoctrina- 
tion resulted, extending over a period 
of ten weeks. The small and partly 
middle-aged cadre of officers marched 
in increasingly neat formation on the 
red brick plaza north of the library 
and through the streets of Morningside 
Heights—an exercise cheerfully referred 
to as “International Drill.” At its new 
headquarters in a converted residence 
at 431-433 West 117th Street, the Navy 
part of the school simulated a battle- 
ship, insofar as the illusion could be 
maintained. The possibility of facing 
left in the narrow entrance and salut- 
ing the wainscoting as a mythical quar- 
ter-deck was considered and abandoned. 

Uncertainty as to a name which 
would best fit the purposes of -the school 
continued until about September 15, 
when the activity moved from Fayer- 
weather Hall to the West 117th Street 
location. The official designation then 
became “U. S. Naval Reserve Midship- 
men’s School (Military Government and 
Administration).” Professor Wallace, . 
however, kept his title as Director of 
“Training in International Administra- 
tion,” and: there was little change in 
the course, other than the addition of 
Naval Indoctrination. 

The school was thus launched, and 
the Navy, largely unknown to itself, 
had headed toward participation in civil 
affairs and military government. Train- 
ing in International Administration con- 
tinued at Columbia until decommission- 
in late in 1944, graduating 364 trainees, 
and Wallace was finally saluted by 
Randall Jacobs with the Navy’s “well 
done!” Before leaving the story, how- 
ever, the further connection between 
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the school and acceptance of military 
government as a Navy function. must 
be summarized. 


QUESTION OF ADMINISTRATION 


With the completion of the various 
hurried arrangements and the sending 
of twenty-nine recruits to school on 
August 17, the Navy Department had 
registered an intention toward the gov- 
ernment of occupied areas, but nothing 
more. There was no Navy office 
charged with the functions of military 
occupation, and no one knew who was 
to administer the school or assign the 
graduates. 
son had deferred the question: 


The decision as to what Bureau or office 
will administer the assignment of these 
officers to definite billets upon completion 
of their courses may be determined at a 
later date while these officers -dre under- 
going instruction at Columbia University. 


The situation remained fluid during 
the first four months of the school’s op- 
eration, and presented quite a puzzle 
fór the authorities there, in their corre- 
spondence with the Navy Department. 
The interest and responsibility of Bu- 
Pers subsided somewhat after Lt. Com- 
mander Bowles of the training section 
finished working on the curriculum, 
and other training officers knew nothing 
of the project until it was well under 
way. Captain J. K. Richards of the 
Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s School at 
Columbia was belatedly informed that 
he would also be locally responsible for 
International Administration. , Linger- 
ing radiation from the Captain’s under- 
standable explosion was still discernible 
in John Jay Hall when the new student 
officers reported there for duty. After 
the shock had passed, Captain (later 
Commodore) Richards became, much 
interested in the new program. 

Commander Alvin D. Chandlér, more 
or less on his own initiative, took over 


On July 8 Admiral Wilkin- ` 


ONT’s interest for a time, furnishing 
the classified material desired for class- 
room work, and selected Lt. Charles M. 
Fleischner USNR from ONI to be cus- 
todian of documents at the school and 
act as its liaison with Com 3 in New 
York. Then Admiral Wilkinson, who 
had signed the original directives, went 
to sea, and ONI more or less dropped 
out’ of the picture. 

The Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
appointed Lt. Commander J. S. Chit- 
wood (Ret) of the Central Division to 
be | liaison for whatever part of the 
school’s affairs might come under the 
cognizance of VCNO.: All this trans- 
piréd late in July. Captain Schuirmann 
was replaced as head of Central Di- 
vision by Captain (now Rear Admiral) 
A. D. Struble, who continued to keep 
an éye on the school but did not assume 
responsibility for it. 
` AS far as anyone on the working level 
knew, the school had suddenly ema- 
nated from the Secretary’s office and 
was set up, perhaps reluctantly, in the 
office of VCNO. If there were empire 
builders in the Navy Department dur- 
ing the fall of 1942, none apparently 
regarded the Columbia school and the 
functions of. military occupation as an 
asset. ` 


CIVIL AFFAIRS LEADERSHIP 


For the final link in the story, at- 
tention returns to one of the Hoover 
alumni, Lt. Commander (later Captain) 
W. Hallam Tuck, who was serving in 
the Protocol Section of ONI in July 
when the school was forming. Wallace 
and Jessup apparently encountered Tuck 
there, and applied for and were granted 
his part-time services as adviser and 
consultant on the economic rehabilita- 
tion, and relief aspects of the program. 
Tuck: attended the internationalist din- 
ner in August, together with Schuyler 
Wallace and others interested in train- 
ing for American postwar relief activi- 
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ties. Next, Tuck was invited to Co- 
lumbia to talk on his experiences with 
Herbert Hoover in the American Relief 
Administration in Belgium. 

Tuck was well aware of civil affairs 
problems and of the possible need for 
trained personnel. He also knew of 
the proposals then prevalent to transfer 
responsibilities in occupied areas from 
military commands to civilian agencies. 
President Roosevelt had not yet made 
up his mind as to how far military re- 
sponsibility should go in occupied areas, 
and the African operation was being set 
up on a D-plus-90 basis; that is, civilian 
control would take over, ninety days 
after an area was secured. Tuck, how- 
ever, believed the career Regulars of 
the Fleet would ‘inevitably play the de- 
termining role in any Navy occupations, 
and set about, in his quiet, effective 
manner, to find an experienced career 
Naval officer to head and develop the 
new civil affairs activity then repre- 
sented solely by the twenty-nine offi- 
cers being trained at Columbia. 

Assisting Lt. Commander Tuck in the 
Protocol Section was Mrs. Harry L. 
Pence. Through her, Tuck became ac- 
quainted with Captain Pence, a veteran 
of about forty years in the Navy, who 
had returned from retirement and was 


serving on the General Board, a com- ` 


mittee of elder statesmen who answered 
to the Secretary of the Navy. Captain 
Pence had served with United States 
Naval forces in the Adriatic as Port 
Officer at Trieste at the close of World 
War I, where he had developed a keen 
interest in occupation problems. ` Tuck 
saw in Pence an answer to the problem 
of leadership, and had him invited to 
Columbia University in November to 
address the students and look at the 
school. In prior conversations Captain 
Pence had proved enthusiastic but cau- 
tious about the civil affairs program, as 
he valued his membership on the Gen- 


=e and did not want to sever 
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his connections and be detailed to an 
activity which might prove to be a dud. 
On the other hand, he was a vigorous 
personality, and the challenge of devel- 
oping a new program intrigued him. 

' The question as to whether the school 
should fold up or continue had been 


.settled about the middle of October. 


Under Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal had become interested in the 
school; as had President Roosevelt, who 
made inquiries about the caliber of the 
students, and detailed William Bullitt 
to go to the school and observe what 
was going on. Bullitt’s report was ap- 
parently favorable. About the third 
week in October a second class was or- 
dered for the school, and indications 
were that the activity would continue 
for another term. Captain Pence vis- 
ited the school on’ November 10, ad- 
dressed the students, observed the train- ` 
ing program, and discussed its problems 
with the staff. Admiral King arrived 
during the afternoon of the following 
day and gravely acknowledged an in- 
troduction to each of the student offi- 
cers. 

Upon his return from the visit to 
Columbia, Captain Pence prepared a 
lengthy and resounding memorandum 
championing the new cause. The con- 
fident and aggressive tone of this 
memorandum served to pioneer civil 
affairs in the Navy Department, and 
resulted in Captain, Pence’s being ap- 
pointed by Vice Admiral Horne on De- 
cember 1 as the Navy representative on 
civil affairs matters, and being author- 
ized a month later to set up the first 
Navy office for occupied areas, called 
Op 11—X. Successor offices have been 
in existence ever since. : 


In this way, from plan to school to 
Captain Pence, the Navy accepted mili- 
tary government as one of its functions 
in World War II. 

Perhaps the aims were too broad in 
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the plan, and the stripes on the sleeves 
of the graduates too narrow, to conform 


to what was taught in the school. Per-- 


haps even Captain Pence.saw more im- 
plications in Naval civil affairs than 


there wete. Nevertheless, the Navy 
went in, and always, at some critical 
point, these most concerned found 
friendly interest from one or another 
of the Hoover alumni. 


Sydney Connor, M.A., Washington Grove, Maryland, is consultant to the Office of 
Naval Records and History, and was recently on duty (Commander USNR) in the His- 
torical Section, Joint Chiefs of Staff. He served as associate professor of military gov- 
ernment at Stanford University and as Naval Military Government Officer with First 
U. S. Army G—5 in the advance from Omaha Beach.across northern France into Germany. 
He was a member of the first class at Columbia University in the course in International 


Administration of which he writes; | 


Co-ordination of Military and Civilian Civil 
Affairs Planning 


By Epwin J. HAYWARD 


HE civil affairs/military govern- 

A ment objectives of the Army dur- 
ing World War II were to assist the 
military operations, to further national 
policies, and to fulfill the obligations of 
the occupying force under international 
law. The second of these objectives is 
too often overlooked in discussions of 
civil affairs/military government opera- 


tions in World War II. The fact re ` 


mains, however, that these operations. 


were the principal channel through - 


which the United States. foreign politi- 
cal and economic policies were executed 
in areas occupied by its troops. Al- 
though the Army was thus the execu- 
tive agency for national policy in these 
areas, the civilian agencies still had 
their traditional responsibility for the 
formulation of the Nation’s foreign 
policy. It was therefore exceedingly 
unfortunate that, at the outbreak of the 
war, the United States Government was 
entirely lacking in co-ordinated ‘civil 
affairs/military government machinery. 
In fact, prior to the invasion of North 
Africa in the fall of 1942, relatively 
little attention had been devoted to 
planning for civil affairs/military gov- 
ernment by either the War Department 
or the civilian agencies. 

The inaction within the War Depart- 
ment stemmed from two sources. The 
Army had been traditionally reluctant 
to enter into the field of civil affairs/ 
military government, although it had 
eventually been assigned that responsi- 
bility in every war in which the United 
States had participated since the Mexi- 
can War. The other source was the 
fact that the War Department had en- 
countered severe criticism from the ci- 
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vilian departments of the Government 

for the only real action that it had 
taken to prepare for military govern- 
ment. In December 1941 the Secretary 
of War had ordered the Provost Marshal 
to train officers for military government 
duty. As a result, the School of Mili- 
tary Government had been opened at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, on May 11, 
1942. The creation of this school was 
severely criticized in the fall of 1942, 
and its continuation was not assured 
until a Cabinet meeting was held in Oc- 
tober. At that time Secretary of War 
Stimson was easily able to defend the 
school and its program. This Cabinet 
meeting clearly revealed the position of 
President Roosevelt. He considered 
military government/civil affairs to be 
a civilian matter and under the aegis of 
the Department of State. This attitude 
of: the President tended to retard fur- 
ther any civil affairs/military govern- 
ment planning in the War Department. 


EARLY CIVILIAN CO-ORDINATION 
AGENCIES 


On November 18, 1942 the President 
delegated to the Secretary of State full 
authority. over all economic, political, 
and fiscal questions which might de- 
velop in liberated territories. He thus 
officially confirmed the supremacy of 
the civilian agencies in the planning and 
policy making that affected the civilian 
populations in areas liberated from the 
enemy, in spite of the clear historical 
evidence that the administration of civil 
affairs in all past American occupation 
had been successful only when under 
Army control. 
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Inherent in this delegation of au- 
thority was the responsibility for the 
establishment of co-ordinated leader- 
ship among the military and civilian 
agencies interested in civil affairs. It 
was in this endeavor that the President’s 
policy failed, and events later forced 
. him to request the War Department to 
assume leadership. Immediately after 
the receipt of the President’s letter, the 
Department of State organized the 
Office of Foreign Territories; ‘the Inter- 
departmental Advisory Committee, the 
Committee of Combined Boards, and 
the Office of Foreign Relief and. Re- 
habilitation Operations. 

The Office of Foreign Territories was 
a Department of State organization re- 
sponsible for the economic and social 
program in North Africa. It accom- 
plished little, and soon passed out. of 
existence. The Interdepartmental Ad- 
visory Committee was established as co- 
ordinating agency to assist the Office of 
Foreign Territories. It consisted of 
representatives of the Departments of 
State, Treasury, and Agriculture, and 
of the Office of Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion, the Board of Economic; Warfare, 
and of the British. It is interesting to 


note that the War Department, the only . 


agency equipped to administer occupied 
areas, was not one of the original mem- 
bers. It was later admitted to member- 
ship. The Committee was not’ a suc- 
cessful co-ordinator, mainly because of 
its vague terms of reference, and the 
practice that developed of; omitting 
formal meetings and solving’ all prob- 
lems by informal contact between the 
various agencies. 

The Committee of Combined Boards 
was more successful as a co-ordinator, 
but only in regard to North Africa. It 
was a committee established under the 
leadership of the Department of State 
and the British Embassy, at the ‘request 
of the British and American ‘Chiefs of 
Staff, to handle combined (British and 


American) civil affairs problems arising 
in North Africa. Its membership con- 
sisted of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of State, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare (British), and the following 
combined agencies: Combined Shipping 
Adjustment Board, Combined Resources 
Management Board, Combined Food 
Board,’ and Combined Production and 
Resources Board. Later, membership 
was extended to.the War Department. 
Although cumbersome in operation, this 
agency proved the most successful of 
the early attempts to co-ordinate civil 
affairs policy. This success was due 
mainly to the support given it by the 
military. 

The most important of those civilian 
agencies was: the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Operations. The 
mission of this office was to provide the 
essential necessities of life to the peo- 
ple liberated from Axis control, includ- 
ing thé means required to enable them 
to produce their own food. .Although 
this office dealt with only one phase of 
civil affairs, civilian supply, it must be 
remembered that this was considered 
the most important single problem. -It 
was in: the controversy between the 
War , Department and these civilian 


Agenciés over the control of planning 


for and: administration of civilian sup- 
ply that the principle of military domi- 
nation. was confirmed. 


OVERLAPPING IN War DEPARTMENT 


When the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations was organized 
in November 1942, considerable differ- 
ences of opinion still existed within the 
War Department itself as to the role of 
the, military in civil affairs. No co- 
ordination existed within the Depart- 
ment between the various divisions most 
intimately concerned with civil affairs. 
The Provost. Marshal General, the. As- 
sistant Chief of Staff G-1, and the Di- 
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rector of the International Division of 
the Services of Supply all had civil af- 
fairs responsibilities, but their respec- 
tive authorities were not clearly deline- 
ated. In addition to the training of 
civil affairs officers, the Provost Marshal 
General had been authorized, on August 
14, 1942, to establish within his office a 
Military Government Division to en- 
gage in broad planning activities. The 
detailed .estimates of these plans were 
to be undertaken by the School of Mili- 
tary Government. At the same time, 
the Basic Field Manual FM 27-5, 
Military Government and Civil Affairs, 
provided that the Assistant Chief of 
Staff G1 was responsible for the prepa- 
ration of plans for and determination of 
policies with respect to military govern- 
ment. 

Obviously, the “broad planning ac- 
tivities” of the Military Government 
Division and the “preparation of plans” 
of the G-i overlapped. In actual op- 
erations, however, neither of these agen- 
cies was engaged in planning for or 
solving the day-to-day civil affairs prob- 
lems that arose from the military op- 
erations in North Africa. Problems of 
major importance were channeled to the 
Assistant Secretary of War; those of a 
more routine nature, either to the Op- 
erations Division of the General Staff 
or to the International Division of the 
Services of Supply. 


CIVIL AFFAIRS DIVISION CREATED 


As the civil affairs problems multi- 
plied with the progress of the war in 
North Africa, it became increasingly 
evident that if the War Department was 
to obtain co-ordinated civil affairs plan- 
ning and to secure the co-operation of 
the civilian agencies, a division charged 
with all War Department civil affairs 
responsibilities would have to be estab- 

‘lished at the War Department staff 
level. The Secretary of War, therefore, 
on March 1, 1943, established the Civil 
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Affairs Division in the War Department 
Special Staff. The primary function of 
the Division was to inform and advise 
the Secretary of War concerning all 
matters within the purview of the War 
Department, other than those strictly 
military, in areas occupied as a result 
of military operations. 

The next month the United States 
Chiefs of Staff, with the approval of 
the Secretaries of War and Navy, desig- 
nated the Civil Affairs Division as the 
agency to plan the execution of civil 
affairs in’ territories occupied or about 
to be occupied as a result of joint Army 
and Naval operations, and to co-ordi- 
nate the activities of the civilian agen- 
cies of the United States in administer- 
ing civil affairs in hostile or liberated 
territories, during the period of mili- 
tary operations. 


QUESTION OF CIVILIAN SUPPLY 


By the time the Civil Affairs Division 
was eStablished, events in North Africa 
had convinced the military planners 
that, as a matter of operational neces- 
sity, the military must control the plan- 
ning for and administration of civil af- 
fairs in occupied areas during the pe- 
riod of military operations. Even the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations, the principal proponent 
of civilian dominance in the field of ci- 
vilian supply, had recognized that for 
the initial period following invasion, 
civilian supply must be handled as a 
part of military operations, This rec- 
ognition of military supremacy applied, 
however, only to planning by the mili- 
tary in the theater of operations. The 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations still claimed primacy in 
the planning and policy-making activi- 
ties in Washington. 

During the summer of 1943 discus- 
sions between the Civil Affairs Division 
and the Office of Foreign Relief and Re- 
ec Operations removed most of 
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these jurisdictional conflicts. The Civil 
Affairs Division established the premise 
that the War Department would pro- 
vide from military supplies the abso- 
lute essentials necessary to meet the 
urgent needs of an occupied area for the 
period required for the full exploitation 
of military operations, and that the 
military would continue to bear this 
supply responsibility until the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Op- 
erations could secure the supplies needed 
to assume its responsibilities. 

The Director of the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations ob- 
jected to the premise. He felt that its 
acceptance would make it impossible for 
him to be prepared to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities placed on him by the Presi- 
dent and would lead to confusion and 
inadequate provision for relief in liber- 
ated areas. He was, however, forced to 
accept the premise when he discovered 
that he could not procure civilian sup- 
plies for occupied areas unless.his requi- 
sitions were endorsed by the military. 
Actual operation under the premise did 
not bear out his prediction, but, in fact, 
proved that the premise placed the re- 
lations between the War Department 
and his office on a constructive and 
workable basis. 


OFFICE OF FoREIGN ECONOMIC 
COORDINATION 


The negotiation with the Office of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Op- 
erations had further convinced the mili- 
tary that a central co-ordinating organi- 
zation must be created among the ci- 
vilian agencies concerned with civil 
affairs. The President had simultane- 
ously come to the same conclusion, and 
had directed the Bureau of the Budget 
to prepare a plan for the co-ordination 
of the economic activities of the United 
States civilian agencies in liberated 
ateas. The result was the creation of 
a new agency, the Office of Foreign Eco- 


nomic Coordination. Under the super- 
vision of an Assistant Secretary of 
State, it was charged with the co-ordina- 
tion of the activities related to economic 
affairs in liberated areas, the facilitation 
of military-civilian co-operation in re- 
gard thereto, and supervision of the for- 
eign policy aspects of wartime economic 
controls and operations. The term 
“economic matters” was given the widest 
possible interpretation in relation to 
these negotiations. 

The co-ordinating instrumentalities of 
this new office were the Interdepart- 


mental Committee for Economic Policy 


in Liberated Areas and the Coordinat- 
ing Committee. The former was com- 
posed of the head or the responsible 
deputy of the State, Treasury, War, 


‘and Navy Departments, and of the 


Board of Economic Warfare, the Office 
of Lend-Lease Administration, and the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations. This Committee would 
give final resolution, subject only to the 
decisions of the President, to over-all 
policies and programs of interagency 
concern which had not been resolved in 
the proposed Coordinating Committee. 
The Coordinating Committee was a 
working committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of the above-noted agencies. 

The creation of the Office of Foreign 
Economic Coordination had been as 
much to settle jurisdictional disputes 
between the civilian agencies, particu- 
larly between the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Operations and 
the Department of State, as between the 
civilian agencies and the War Depart- 
ment. Unfortunately it failed in both 
efforts because of the refusal of certain 
agencies, both military and civilian, to 
surrender some of their prerogatives in 
the interest of a common policy. Some 
of the civilian agencies, particularly the 
Office for Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations, claimed that they had 
certain responsibilities placed on them 
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by the President; the new co-ordinat- 
ing agency removed needed authority 
but left the responsibilities. The mili- 
tary claimed that they did not desire 
to take away authority, but that the ci- 
vilian agencies must fit their efforts 
into the existing military pattern, since 
the Army could not, for military rea- 
sons, change its program to fit the plans 
of the civilian agencies. The military 
again reiterated their belief that ini- 
tially the government of an occupied 
area should be entirely military, and 
that there would be real danger in mov- 
ing too promptly to civilian control. 
The continuation of this controversy 
lessened the effectiveness of the Office 


of Foreign Economic Coordination’ and. 


led to its replacement by the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 


FOREIGN Economic ADMINISTRATION 


The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, created by Presidential order on 
September 25, 1943, had two great ad- 
vantages over its predecessors. First, it 
was located in the Office for Emergency 
Management of the Executive Office of 
the President. All the previous civilian 
co-ordinating offices had been, either 
nominally or actually, under the Secre- 
tary of State. The.Foreign Economic 
Administration had a freer hand, as it 
was responsible to the President rather 
than to one of interested departments. 

The second and more important ad- 
vantage was that’ the Foreign Economic 
Administration absorbed several of the 
formerly independent agencies. The 
functions, powers, and duties of the Of- 
fice of Lend-Lease Administration, the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations, the Office of Economic 
Warfare, and the Office of Foreign 


1 Inclúding the United States Commercial 
Company, the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion, the Petroleum Reserve Corporation, and 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, to- 
gether with the functions, powers, and duties 


Economic Coordination (except those 
functions which the Director of the 
Budget determined not to be concerned 
with foreign economic operations) were 
all assigned to the Foreign Economic 
Administration. Although the period 
immediately following the establish- 
ment of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration was one of utter confusion, its 
creation eventually solved most of the 
co-ordination problems. 


CO-ORDINATION ASSIGNED TO WAR 
DEPARTMENT 


In November 1943 a great step for- 
ward was accomplished by the final 
recognition by the President of the pri- 
mary role of the Army in the adminis- 
tration of civilian supplies. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1943 he wrote to the Secretary 
of War: 


Although other agencies of the Govern- 
ment are preparing themselves for the work 
that must be done in connection with the 
relief and rehabilitation of liberated areas, 
it is quite apparent if prompt results are 
to be obtained the Army will have to as- 
sume the initial burden of shipping and 
distributing relief supplies. . . . I envisage 
that in the event of a German collapse, the 
need for the Army to undertake this work 
will be all the more apparent. 

Therefore, I direct that you have the 
Army undertake the planning necessary to 
enable it to carry out this task to the end 
that it shall be prepared to perform this 
function, pending such time as civilian 
agencies must be prepared to carry out the 
longer range program of relief. 


Thus, after a year of confused efforts 
under the leadership of various civilian 
agencies, the control of civilian supplies 
in areas behind the fighting lines was 
vested in the United States department 
most vitally concerned with the prob- 
lem and best equipped to administer 
the program. 


of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and of the Secretary of Commerce with re- 
spect to them. 


ape 


comet 
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Two INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEES 


Immediately following the November 
10 directive of the President, the Civil 
Affairs Division organized two inter- 
departmental committees for the co- 
ordination ‘of civilian supply planning 
and procedure. 

The Ad Hoc, Economic Committee 
was established under the chairmanship 
of the Director of the Civil Affairs Di- 
vision. The .other regular members 
were representatives of the Departments 
of State and Navy and the, Foreign 
Economic Administration. ‘Other gov- 
ernmental agencies were consulted only 
when problems arose in which they had 
a specific interest. The Ad Hoc Eco- 
nomic Committee was the top co-ordi- 
nating committee of the United States 
Government agencies most directly con- 
cerned with relief and rehabilitation in 
occupied areas and charged with the 
development and execution of a unified 
policy in this field. It became the 
forum for the consideration and co- 
ordination of the initial United States 
relief and rehabilitation policy in enemy- 
occupied areas which became theaters of 
military operations. 

The other committee was the United 
States Coordinating Committee for Civil 
Affairs ® established under the chairman- 
ship. of the Director of the International 
Division, Army Service Forces. The 
membership represented the same agen- 
cies that composed the Ad Hoc Eco- 
nomic Committee. The purpose of the 
Committee was to obtain agreement 
among the United States agencies in- 
terested in appropriate civilian supply 
requirements for the initial period of 
military government, the sources from 
which these requirements would be 
supplied, and the designation of the 
agency through which procurement of 


2 This committee was later redesignated the 
United States Procurement Committee. 


such supplies should be accomplished. 
To some extent, the recommendations 
of this Committee were advisory, since 
the actual decision by the United States 
Government as to the best available 
sources of supply continued to be made 
by the War Production Board and the 
War Food Administration after con- 
sultation with their British counterparts. 
-The period ending with the creation . 
of these two committees was marked by 
the gradual realization by the military 
that, in the interest of military opera- 
tions, they must control the planning 
for and the distribution of civilian sup- 
plies during the military period of oc- 
cupation. It was the task of the mili- 
tary planners led by the Civil Affairs 
Division to convince the civilian agen- 
cies and the President that this con- 
ception was not only sound but impera- 
tive. It was not, however, until the 
civilian agencies—i.e., Office of Foreign 
Territories, Interdepartmental Advisory 
Committee, Committee: of Combined 
Boards, Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, and Office of 
Foreign Economic Coordination—had 
all failed to co-ordinate the efforts of 
the Government for the distribution of 
civilian supplies in the wake of battle, 
that the President designated the War 
Department as the responsible agency 
on November 10, 1943. The War De- 
partment successfully accomplished this 
mission for the remainder of the war. 


WORKING SECURITY COMMITTEE 


In most matters other than civilian 
supply, co-ordination was achieved by 
direct liaison between the Department 
of State and the military. In theory, 
the Department of State gave policy 
guidance in all nonmilitary problems of 
civil affairs/military government, and 
the military supplied the military policy 
and administration. In practice, this 
was not always so. Military necessity 
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often demanded immediate decisions in- 
volving political policy. In these cases 
the civilian agencies were often pre- 
sented with fait accompli. Thus, the 
issues regarding co-ordination of po- 
litico-military policy of common inter- 
est to the War Department and the ci- 
vilian agencies were never so clearly 
defined as those affecting civilian sup- 
ply. Until October 1943 the problems 
were handled as they arose by informal 
co-ordination between the War, Navy, 
. and State Departments. 

The agreement of the Foreign Min- 
isters of the United Kingdom, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United States at the Moscow Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers to establish 
the European Advisory Commission in 
London, necessitated further and closer 
co-ordination between the military serv- 
ices and the Department of State. The 
general function of the European Ad- 
visory Commission was to study and 
make joint recommendations to the 
three governments upon such European 
questions connected with the termina- 
tion of hostilities as the three govern- 
ments might refer to it. The- major 
task of the Commission was the devel- 
opment of detailed recommendations as 
to the surrender terms to be imposed 
upon each of the European states with 
which any of the three governments was 
at war, and as to the machinery to en- 
sure the fulfillment of those terms. 

The Secretary of State, at the direc- 
tion of the President, established an in- 
terdepartmental committee to provide 
the agreed military and political policies 
to the American member of the Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission. The draft- 
ing group of this new committee was 
the Working Security Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments. The lat- 
ter committee had three primary func- 
tions: to supply the American member 
of the European Advisory Commission 


‘with information and material on politi- 
cal and military developments affecting 


the work of the Commission; to furnish 
advice and recommendations to the 
Commission upon questions connected 
with the termination of hostilities and 
terms of surrender; and to prepare 
studies, memoranda, and drafts of docu- 
ments requested by the parent organi- 
zation, 

The Working Security Committee was 
not successful as a co-ordinating agency. 
Existing as it did under the Department 
of State aegis, with no formal charter or 
terms of reference, composed of rela- 
tively low ranking officials, and origi- 
nally proposed only as an- operating 
committee, it had neither the prestige 
nor the power necessary to co-ordinate 
the conflicting views of the departments 
represented on it. The resultant lack 
of prompt action on interdepartmental 
civil affairs problems was one of the 
stimuli leading to the creation of the 
most successful of all the politico-mili- 
tary co-ordinating agencies, the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee. 


STATE-War-Navy COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 


The State-War-Navy Coordinating 
Committee developed out of a series of 
conversations held in October and No- 
vember 1944 between the Secretaries of 
State, War, and Navy concerning the 
improvement of existing methods for 
advising the Department of State on 
politico-military matters and co-ordi- 
nating more effectively the views of 
the three departments on matters of 
common interest. These conversations 
were originally concerned with the crea- 
tion of a committee to deal with com- 
mon problems relating to the Far East. 
By November 20, however, it was 
agreed to expand this proposal to pro- 
vide for a committee which would deal 
with a much wider range of interde- 
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partmental problems and serve as a’ 


convenient channel of interdepartmental 
communication. The State-War-Navy 
Coordinating Committee, as established 
on December 1, 1944, was a high-level 
committee composed of the three As- 
sistant Secretaries, each empowered to 
speak for his respective department. 
The terms of reference were broadly to 
formulate recommendations to the Sec- 
retaries on questions having both mili- 
tary and political aspects. 

‘As was usual with most committees 
of this type, the real work was accom- 
plished in subcommittees composed of 
high ranking officers from the three 
Departments. Only two of the nine 
subcommittees, the Subcommittee for 
Europe and the Subcommittee for the 
Far East, dealt directly with civil af- 
fairs/military government problems. In 
addition to other European civil affairs 
problems, the Subcommittee for Europe 
assumed the duties formerly assigned to 
the Working Security Committee. The 
Subcommittee for the Far East consid- 
ered problems which arose in connection 
with the control of the Pacific and Far 
East areas. As mentioned above, the 
State-War-Navy Coordinating Commit- 
tee was. the most successful of the vari- 
ous organizations for interdepartmental 
co-ordination. 


INFORMAL Pottcy COMMITTEE ON 
GERMANY 


In the spring of 1945, however, over 
the protest of the military members of 
the State-War-Navy Coordinating Com- 
mittee, there was established a new 
interdepartmental committee to which 
were assigned some of the prerogatives 
of the former. The new committee, the 
Informal Policy Committee on Ger- 
many, resulted from a letter from the 
President to the Secretary of State re- 
questing him to assume the responsibili- 
ties for implementing the conclusions, 


exclusive of military matters, reached 
at the Crimea Conference. The War 
and Navy Departments vigorously op- 
posed creation of the new committee, 
as they felt that these problems would 
certainly concern civil affairs and mili- 
tary government, and, as such, were the 
very type of problems the State-War- 
Navy Coordinating Committee had been 
created to solve. The Department of 
State did not agree. The latter com- 
mittee had been created to deal with 
politico-military problems of concern 
only to the three departments. As the 
new problems were mainly economic, 
the Treasury Department and Foreign 
Economic Administration must be con- 
sulted. All three had agreed that these 
latter agencies should not be granted 
membership on the State-War-Navy 
Coordinating Committee. The only al- 
ternative, therefore, was the establish- 
ment of a new committee. 

The position of the Department of 
State was heavily influenced by the 
fact that the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministrator was prepared to request the 
President to relieve his organization of 
any responsibility for the military pe- 
riod of occupation of Germany if he 
did not become a member of either the 
State-War-Navy Coordinating Commit- 
tee or the new committee. Hence, to a 
certain extent, the new committee was 
created to satisfy the desire of the For- 
eign Economic Administration and the 
Department of the Treasury to be rep- 
resented on the high-level planning 
committee for the occupation of Ger- 
many. 

The Informal Policy Committee on 
Germany was in existence from April 
15 to August 30, 1945, during which pe- 
riod it worked closely with the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee and 
the Civil Affairs Division in the prepa- 
ration of the American proposals for 
the post-hostility treatment of Germany 
and Austria. 
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ANOTHER PATTERN OF CO-ORDINATION 


The dissolution of the Informal Policy 
Committee on Germany on August 30, 
1945 marked the beginning of another 
pattern of co-ordination between the 
military and the Department of State. 
President Truman, while at the Pots- 
dam Conference, had authorized the 
Department of State and the War De- 
partment to implement, subject to basic 
policies determined by the President, 
the necessary direction of the United 
States activities and negotiations per- 
taining to the treatment of Germany 
and Austria. The Department of State 
was to deal primarily with the policy 
aspects of these questions, the War De- 


` partment primatily with the executive 


and administrative aspects. The re- 
sponsibility for consultation with the 
other civilian agencies on appropriate 


‘matters reverted to the Department of 


State. Following this pattern, it was 
decided that future problems concern- 
ing the control and occupation of Ger- 
many and Austria should be handled 
directly between State and War, with 
the understanding that all questions 
of policy would be referred to the 
State-War-Navy Coordinating Commit- 
tee for decision. Thus, subject to the 
approval of the President, the decisions 
of that committee established the ap- 
proved policy of the three depart- 
ments. 
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Re-establishing German Government 


By ARNOLD BRECHT 


President Truman, Generalissimo . Stalin 
and Prime Minister Attlee leave this con- 
ference, which has strengthened the ties 
between the three governments and ex- 
tended the scope of their collaboration and 
understanding, with renewed confidence 
that their governments and peoples, to- 
gether with the other United Nations, will 
ensure the creation of a just and enduring 
peace. 


HUS ended the introductory sec- 
tion of the Potsdam Declaration 
of August 2, 1945, putting into re- 
sounding words one of the strangest 
and shortest-lived illusions in history. 
The Council of Foreign Ministers 
created by the Declaration was to be 
“utilized for the preparation of a peace 
settlement for Germany to be accepted 
by the government of Germany when a 
government adequate for the purpose is 
established.” * Having thus implied 
the creation of a “government of Ger- 
many,” the Declaration went on to pro- 
nounce certain principles for its estab- 
, lishment, all of them introduced by the 
following general statement: 


It is not the, intention of the Allies to 


destroy or enslave the German people. It 
is the intention of the Allies that the Ger- 
man people be given the opportunity to 
prepare for the eventual reconstruction of 
their life on a democratic and peaceful 
basis. If their own efforts are steadily di- 
rected to this end, it will be possible for 
them in due course to take their place 
among the free and peaceful peoples of the 
world? 


Somewhat redundantly, the Declara- 
tion stated once more that it was one of 


t Potsdam Declaration, II, 3, i. 
plied. 
2 Potsdam Declaration, IIT. 


Italics sup- 


the purposes of the occupation “to pre- 
pare for the eventual reconstruction of 
German political life on a democratic 
basis and for eventual peaceful co-op- 
eration in international life by Ger- 
many.” In addition, however, some 
principles of a more specific character 
were incorporated in the Declaration. 
The future government of Germany was 
to be of the decentralized type,* and its 
creation should begin on the local and 
state (Land) levels rather than on the 
central level.® 


For the time being no central German gov- 
ernment shall be established. Notwith- 
standing this, however, certain essential 
central German administrative departments, 
headed by State secretaries, shall be estab- 
lished, particularly in the fields of finance, 
transport, communications, foreign trade 
“and industry. Such departments will act 
under the direction of the Control Council.¢ 


It was further stated, “So far as is 
practicable, there shall be uniformity 
of treatment of the German population 
throughout Germany,”* and “During 
the period of occupation Germany shall 


3 Ibid., Political Principles, No. 3, iv. 

4“The administration of affairs in Germany 
should be directed towards the decentraliza~ 
tion of the political structure and the develop- 
ment of local responsibility.” Ibid. No. 9. 

5“Tocal self-government shall be restored 
throughout Germany on democratic principles 
and in particular through elective councils as 
rapidly as is consistent with military security 
and the purposes of military occupation.” 
“Representative and elective principles shall 
be introduced into regional, provincial and 
state (Land) administration as rapidly as may 
be justified by the successful application of 
these principles in local self-government.” 
Ibid., No. 9, i, iii. 

8 Ibid., iv. 

T Potsdam Declaration, Political Principles, 
No. 2. 
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be treated as a single economic unit.” 8 

Among the few directives added on 
other aspects of the future German con- 
stitution were the following two: “All 
Nazi laws which . . . established dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, creed, or 
political opinion shall be abolished. No 
such discriminations, whether legal, ad- 
ministrative or otherwise, shall be toler- 
ated”; ° and “The judicial system will 
be reorganized in accordance with the 
principles of democracy, of justice un- 
der law, and of equal rights for all citi- 
zens without distinction of race, nation- 
ality or religion.” +° 


COLLAPSE OF QUADRIPARTITE 
GOVERNMENT 


These agreements were assented to 
by a government well known by the 
other participants as having organized, 
wherever opportunity permitted, the 
most rigid control of political opinions 
in line with its own ideology and the 
most sweeping denial of justice accord- 
ing to western principles of freedom 
found anywhere in modern times, out- 
side of fascist regimes. Wishful think- 
ing had nourished the hope that com- 
radeship-in-arms might have induced 
the Soviet Union to abandon totalitarian 
ideologies and practices and make co- 
operation possible between the western 
powers and.the Soviet Union, as be- 
tween friends. 

When it gradually appeared that this 
hopeful vision had been a great illusion, 
co-operation broke down. Beyond a 
certain point, which was soon reached, 
unanimity could not be attained, either 
in the Control Council or at higher lev- 
els, for urgent decisions of great impor- 
tance. All attempts to limit either the 
requirement of unanimity or the issues 
that needed quadripartite consent (such 
as election of the Berlin mayor by the 

8 Potsdam Declaration, Economic Principles, 
No. 14. 

? Ibid., Political Principles, No. 4. 

10 Ibid., No. 8. . 


legislature) failed. Thus quadripartite 
government finally became completely 
paralyzed. Where the Soviet Union was 
willing to go along to a certain extent, 
as with the establishment of central ad- 
ministrations for the whole of Germany, 
the French balked, holding themselves 
not bound by the Potsdam Declaration, 
to which they had not been a party. 

What remained was four separate oc- 
cupation zones, tearing Germany into 
four pieces** with absurd boundaries 
and governed by military governments 
that pursued highly divergent policies. 
Not alone the Germans complained bit- 
terly of these artificial walls created 
against their will, but so did everybody 
else, including the four occupying pow- 
ers. There was practically no person 
or government in the entire world that 
considered this state of affairs tolerable 
or ethically defensible. But neither was 
there any one person or government that 
could change it singlehanded; so weak 
did even the greatest of the earthly pow- 
ers appear on the morrow of victory in- 
our inadequately organized world. Nev- 
ertheless, the people of the victorious 
nations should not forget, even for the 
least division of an hour, that it has re- 
mained their moral responsibility before 
history to terminate this compulsory 
state of undemocratic absurdity. 

The international aspects of this de- 
velopment and the influence it had on 
the organization of Allied control have 
been discussed elsewhere. The present 
paper concentrates on the evolution of 
a new domestic government in Ger- 
many.” 


11 Disregarding here the pieces handed over 
to Polish administration, and the Saar. 

12 On the collapse of quadripartite rule see 
Carl J. Friedrich, “Rebuilding the German 
Constitution, 1,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 43 (June 1949), p. 461. Devel- 
opments on the zonal and bizonal levels have 
been briefly discussed by Karl Loewenstein 
and James K. Pollock in Pollock, ed., Change 
and Crisis insEuropean Government (New 
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GERMAN LAENDER AND LAND 
GOVERNMENTS 


On September 19, 1945, i.e. only six 
weeks after the Potsdam Declaraton, 
the American Military Government for- 
mally recognized, or established, the 
Laender Bavaria, Wiirttemberg-Baden, 
and Greater Hesse (now Hesse) in the 
American zone. Bremen was added 
later (January 21, 1947) as a fourth 
Land. The other military governments 
followed suit with the establishment of 
(not counting the Saar) twelve similar 
units in their zones.1* Berlin remained 
a separate unit under quaripartite rule 
until that rule broke down in June 1948 
and subsequently Berlin split into two 
separate parts. , 

Despite its great shortcomings, the 
creation of these sixteen German 
Laender (apart from Berlin and the 
Saar) constituted a constructive action 
of great and far-reaching importance, 
because it eliminated Prussia as a’ sepa- 


“York: Rinehart, 1947), pp. 29-43 and 44-61, 


respectively; bizonal administration, more in 
detail, in The Evolution of Bizonal Organiza- 
tion (OMGUS, 2nd ed., 1948) and Walter 
Strauss, Entwicklung und Aufbau des Verein- 
igten Wirtschaftsgebiets (Heidelberg: ' Schnei- 
der, 1948); developments in the Soviet zone, 
in Franz L. Neumann, “Soviet Policy in Ger- 
many,” The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 263 (May 
1949), pp. 165-179. For documents and ma- 
terials see J. K. Pollock, J. H. Meisel, and 
H. L. Bretton, Germany Under Occupation 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr, 2nd ed., 
1949; includes the text' of the Bonn Basic Law 
in English, official translation; see note 33 
infra). ‘ l 

13 British zone: North Rhine-Westphalia, 
Lower Saxony, and Schleswig-Holstein (Au- 
gust 23, November 1, December 31, 1946, and 
January 21, 1947), and Hamburg (without 
special announcement). French zone: Rhine- 
land-Palatinate (August 30 and October 15, 
1946), Württemberg-Hohenzollern, and South 
Baden. The Saar was treated as a special 
unit, to be integrated with the French economy. 
Soviet zone: Saxony (Land Saxony), Saxony- 
Anhalt (Province Saxony), Brandenburg, 
Thuringia, and Mecklenburg-Pomerania. 


rate unit and, at the same time, did 
away with the smallest German Laender 
that had lingered on from the time of 
the Holy Roman Empire to the end of 
the Hitler regime. This constructive 
side of the events is best illustrated by 
the creation of Hesse (out of what had 
originally been one Prussian province 
but in 1944 had been made two, and 
one Land, minus certain sections that 
went into the French zone); of North 
Rhine-Westphalia (out of the better 
part of one Prussian province, the whole 
area of another, and the tiny Land of 
Lippe); and of Lower Saxony (out of 
the former Prussian province of Han- 
over and the Laender Brunswick, Olden- 
burg, and Schaumburg-Lippe). These 
new units corresponded reasonably to 
proposals that had often been made by 
German experts and reformers in the 
past.*4 

The unreasonable dissection of Wiirt- 
temberg and Baden, which was neces- 
sary because of their allotment to two 
different zones, may be passed over in 
silence as a transitional calamity to be 
corrected later. 

German governments in all sixteen 
Laender were originally appointed by 
the various military governments. Be- 
fore the end of 1945, however, the 
United States took the initiative, in 
line with the Potsdam Declaration, to 
bring German democratic governments 
on the local and Land levels into exist- 
ence through general elections. Within 
the single year of 1946 six elections 
took place in the American zone—first 
for village councils (January), next 
for county councils: (April), then for 
city councils (May), fourth for Land 
constitutional conventions (June), and 
fifth and sixth for the constitutions 
drafted by the latter (November, De- 


14See Arnold Brecht, Federalism and Re- 
gionalism in Germany—The Division of Prus- 
sia (New York: Oxford, 1945; German edition, 
Bonn: Diimmler, 1949), pp. 7 ff., 93 ff., 146 ff. 
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cember) and simultaneously for the 
election of Land legislatures.* 

Gradually the other military govern- 
ments, too, replaced appointed cabinets 
and councils by elected ones, and, with 
the exception of the British, saw to it 
that each Land laid down a written con- 
stitution.’ 


GERMAN GOVERNMENT ON THE - 
ZONAL LEVEL 


Above the Land level the British and 
Soviet military governments maintained, 
on a zone-wide basis, many of the for- 
mer national and Prussian centralized 
services to which these chiefly Prussian 
territories had been accustomed for long 
historical periods. Centralization in the 
Soviet zone went even farther than it 


had done in Prussia prior to Hitler." 


15 On the Laender constitutions, see Loewen- 
stein and Pollock, op. cit, note 12 supra; Rob- 
ert G, Neumann, “New'Constitutions in Ger- 
many, k American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 42 (June 1948), pp. 448-68; Harold O. 
Lewis, New Constitutions in Occupied Ger- 
many (Washington: Foundation for Foreign 
Affairs, 1948). ..For full texts, see Constitu- 
tions of the German Linder (OMGUS, 1947), 
with Glossary and Index. 

16 Land legislatures were elected in the Soviet 
zone in October 1946 (under objectionable 
pressure), and in the British zone in April 
1947. The French established consultative as- 
semblies on the Land level, indirectly elected 
by city and district councils, in October 1946. 
Elections in Berlin took place in October 
1946; they were repeated, after the split, in 
the western part of the city (December 1948). 

17 Some zone-wide administration of justice, 
economics, labor, food and agriculture, finance, 
education, railroads, and post and communica- 
tion, was maintained both in the British and 
Soviet zones, though by different methods. 
The Soviet zone established German central 
administrative agencies also for the interior 
and for health. In addition, it created (1) a 
zone-wide German ‘police force; (2) the Soviet 
Industry, Inc., which controls about one-third 
of the total zone production in about 180 dif- 
ferent industrial plants transferred to Soviet 
ownership; and (3) the Deutsche Wirtschafts- 


kommission (German Economic Commission), - 


which controls another large sector of produc- 
tion as public property and gradually became 


In contrast, the Laender in the Ameri- 
can zone were constituted completely 
independent of one another, with no 
continuance of former national institu- 
tions on a zone-wide basis. Instead, as 
early as October 1945, a co-ordinating 
committee of the Ministers-President 
was established in Stuttgart under the 
name of council of states (Laenderrat), 
equipped with a fast-growing staff and 
assisted by delegates of the Laender 
parliaments after the latter had been 
created. Although the decisions of this 
council required unanimity, it served 
well its purpose of co-ordination. Agree- 
ment on parallel action in the Laender 
was achieved in numerous instances. 
Railroads, postal service, and telecom- ` 
munication came to be administered on 
a zonal basis, and eventually a zonal 
commissioner for food and agriculture 
was appointed. All these approaches to 
zonal co-ordination within the various 
zones were, however, strictly limited by 
the zonal boundaries, i 


GERMAN BIZONAL GOVERNMENT 


After several abortive attempts ** to 
establish the economic unity of Ger- 
many promised in the Potsdam Decla- 
ration, General Joseph T. McNarney, 
then Commander of United States 
Forces in Europe, on instructions from 
Secretary of State Byrnes, formally in- 
vited the representatives of Great Brit- 
ain, France, and the Soviet Union to 
take the necessary steps (July 20, 
1946). Yet only Great Britain replied 
that it was ready to join its zone with 
the American zone for that purpose 
(July 30). 

In the pursuance of this decision, a 
German Bizonal Administration came 
the supreme central body for the economy of 
the zone. On (2) and (3) see Franz L. Neu- 
mann, op. cit. note 12 supra, pp. 170, 177; 
also Harold O. Lewis, op. cit. note 15 supra, 
pp. 37 ff. 


18 Conferences of Foreign Ministers in Paris, 
April and July 1946. 
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into being (September 1946). It passed 
through three stages within little more 
than a year. At first, merely a number 
of “Executive Joint Committees” were 
established in various economic fields, 
each committee consisting of eight 
German representatives, ‘one appointed 
from each Land government. These 
committees had headquarters in different 
cities (Minden, Bad Kissingen, Stutt- 
gart, Bielefeld, Frankfurt-am-Main). In 
the second stage (agreement of May 29, 
1947), the whole bizonal organization 
was centered in Frankfurt, and a par- 
liamentary Economic Council convened, 
its members selected by the Landtage 
on the basis of proportional representa- 
' tion of parties. This quasi-legislative 
council—which had first 52 and later 
104 members, each Land’s quota deter- 
mined by population—had only enu- 
merated powers, limited to economics; 
within these powers, however, its ordi- 
nances, if approved by the Bipartite 
Control Office, were directly valid in 
each Land. 

Legislation by the Economic Council 
was unicameral in this stage. A so- 
called Executive Committee, composed 
of one representative from each Land, 
had only an advisory share in legisla- 
tion; its function of supervising the 
Executive Directors implied merely ad- 
ministrative powers. In the third stage, 
however, heralded by a proclamation 
of February 1948, a second legisla- 
tive chamber, the Council of States 
(Laenderrat), was created. It con- 
sisted of two delegates from each Land 
government—one of the two being the 
Minister-President in each case—and 
had the right to initiate legislation, ex- 
cept for taxation and appropriation of 
funds, and to approve, amend, or veto 
bills adopted by the Economic Council. 
Its amendments and vetoes could be 
overridden by council majorities. The 
name of Executive Committee was 
transferred, in this stage, to the body 


of Executive Directors charged with 
actual administration. They were ap- 
pointed by the Economic Council upon 
nomination by the Council of States; 
their chairman, with the latter’s ap- 
proval.1® : 

Thus by the end of 1947 a number of 
important agencies of bizonal jurisdic- 
tion had come into being. There were 
departments of economics, finance, trans- 
port, communication, food and agricul- 
ture, and (later added) manpower. A 
Personnel Office, a Statistical Office, 
and an Office of Legislative Counsel 
(Rechtsamt) were placed under the Ex- 
ecutive Chairman. Furthermore, a Bi- 
zonal High Court in Cologne and a Bi- 
zonal Bank (Bank Deutscher Laender) 
in Frankfurt were established. Certain 
sources of revenue, including customs, 
excises, postal services, railroads, trans- 
portation tax, were put at the disposal 
of the Economic Council, which could, 
if necessary, claim also a percentage 
from the income and corporation taxes 
collected by the Laender. All in all, 
there were the beginnings of a federal 
government. But it was a government 
limited to economic affairs and to only 
eight of the German Laender.*° 

19 The party composition of the two cham- 
bers differed. In the Economic Council the 
Christian Democrats and related groups (Chris- 
tian Social Union and German Party) held the 
plurality with 44 seats over 40 Social Demo- 
crats, 8 Democrats, 6 Communists, and 6 
others; while in the Council of States the So- 
cial Democrats had half the seats, i.e. 8, over 
against 5 of the Christian Democrats (Chris~ 
tian Social Unionists), 2 of the Free Demo- 
crats, and 1 of the Center. President of the 
Economic Council was Dr. Erich Kohler, The 
chair in the Council of States rotated. Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee was Dr. Her- 
mann Piinder, formerly Secretary of State in 
the Reich Chancellery under Wilhelm Marx, 
Hermann Miiller, and Heinrich Briining. He 
obtained the awkward title of Oberdirektor. 

20 Whether technically speaking it was a 
federal German government or merely a joint 
administration of the eight Laender and an 
advisory machinery for the occupation au- 
thorities was a matter of theoretical contro- 
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GERMAN TRIZONAL GOVERNMENT 


The three western powers, having 
again failed in two conferences held in 
1947, in Moscow (March 10 to April 
24) and London (November 26 to De- 
cember 16), to achieve agreement with 
the Soviet Union, finally succeeded in 
at least reaching consent among them- 
selves on principles for the establish- 
ment of a German federal government 
in their three zones, or in all four if the 
Soviet Union should join. Their Lon- 
don Agreement of June 1948 sealed the 
renunciation by the French Govern- 
ment of its former adamant refusal to 
accept any substantial restoration of a 
German central government. The prin- 
ciples agreed upon were of the middle- 
of-the-road type. The German Laender 
were to obtain state rights, to be guar- 
anteed by the constitution; but there 
was to be a central, federal government 
with “adequate” powers.” 


Thus the path was clear for a Ger- 


man constituent assembly to draft a 
constitution along the lines of the Lon- 
don Agreement. After some hectic 
negotiating with the three Military Gov- 
ernors and among themselves,?? the 
eleven Ministers-President of the three 


versy in Germany. See Strauss, of. cit. note 
12 supra, p. 47. The military governments 
took the latter view; at any rate they did 
not recognize the new institutions as a Ger- 
man federal government. 

21. . . a democratic constitution which will 
establish for the participating states a govern- 
mental structure of a federal type, which is 
best adapted to the eventual re-establishment 
of German unity at present disrupted, and 
which will protect the rights of participating 
states, provide adequate central authority, 
and contain guarantees of individual rights 
and freedoms.” The price for the French 
consent was paid in the agreements on the In- 
ternational Authority for the Ruhr (Decem- 
ber 28, 1948) and on a Military Security 
Board for Western Germany (January 17, 
1949), both of which had been outlined al- 
ready in the London Agreement. 

22 See Carl J. Friedrich, op. cit. note 12 
supra, 


zones invited their Laender to select 
delegates—either through the legisla- 
tures or through general elections, 
whichever method the individual Land 
preferred—to meet in Bonn on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Some persuasion had been necessary 
to have the Ministers-President move 
so quickly. Not that they were un- 
willing to form a federation, but they 
were doubtful as to whether an ade- 
quate constitution could be drafted 
without much longer preparation. They 
also feared that they would be made the 
targets of unending attacks because of 
their collaboration with the military 
governments in a project which was de- 
nounced by Communist propaganda as 
“splitting” Germany. 

To meet these latter qualms, circum- 
stantial precautions were taken to make 
it clear that the Ministers-President did 
not wish to split Germany or to exclude 
the eastern zone, and that they con- 
sidered their work only a provisional 
step, to be followed in due time by the 
creation of a genuinely national consti- 
tution for the whole of Germany, to be 
adopted by the entire German people 
in complete freedom. In particular, the 
terms “constitution,” “constituent as- 
sembly,” and “Western German State” 
were studiously avoided. The conven- 
tion assumed the colorless and noncom- 
mittal name of “Parliamentary Council” 
(Parlamentarischer Rat), and the in- 
strument to be drafted was designated 
as a “Basic Law” (Grundgesetz) rather 
than a constitution. 

Actually, there was even less justifi- 
cation ,for denouncing German states- 
men for “collaborating with the enemy” 
now that the existing split of Germany 
was to be bridged for at least three 
zones, than there might have been, from 
a narrowly nationalistic and unrealistic 
point of view, in earlier stages when 
they collaborated in the formation of 
mutually independent Laender or of a 
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merely bizonal central administration. 
Whatever terms are used, a document 
that gives to a Jarger unit a government 
with direct jurisdiction in all constituent 
units and fixes the methods of selecting 
such government and its powers is a 
“constitution” according to the estab- 
lished technical meaning of the term in 
both English and German.’ Such a 
constitution, like that of each constitu- 
ent Land, may cover only a minor or 
major part of a larger country. In or- 
ganizing a part, one does not necessarily 
split the whole; one may rather take a 
constructive preliminary step toward 
organizing the whole. In terms of Ger- 
many’s own history, had not Prussia 
been organized before the North Ger- 
man Federation, and the latter before 
the. German Reich? How much the 
more might a democratic consolidation 
of the western zones become the attrac- 
tive core for a reunion of the whole of 
Germany.*4 

Steps of a more substantial nature 
were taken to prepare for the contents 
of the Basic Law. Stunned by defeat, 
destruction, misery, hopelessness, and 
lack of freedom, the German people had 
given little thought to their future con- 
stitution. Only a few separate drafts 
set up by representatives of different 
parties or individual experts were gen- 
erally known to exist.° There had 


23 The objection sometimes raised by Ger- 
mans (as reported by Friedrich, op. cit. note 
12 supra, p. 477) that Verfassung has a nar- 
rower meaning than “constitution” is hardly 
justified. Germans have always -spoken of 
Gemeindeverfassungen and the like. 

24 The Jast article of the Basic Law (Article 
146) was made to read: “This Basic Law shall 
become invalid on the day when a constitu- 
tion adopted in a free decision by the Ger- 
man people comes into force.” 

25 Among them (1) the “Ellwangen Prin- 
ciples for a German Constitution,” drafted by 
adherents of the two Christian parties (pub- 
lished, Bad Briickenau, April 13, 1948); (2) 
the draft by Dr. Walter Menzel, Social Demo- 
cratic Minister of the Interior in North Rhine- 


hardly been any attempt by groups of 
various parties to prepare joint drafts. 
In August, therefore, the eleven Min- 
isters-President sent personal delegates 
to Herrenchiemsee, Bavaria, where this 
group of experts, representing the vari- 
ous sections and the main political par- 
ties, produced an admirable work of 
co-operative drafting within only two 
weeks (August 10 to 25). Their work 
had a considerable influence on the la- 


. bors of the Parliamentary Council, 


THE BONN PARLIAMENTARY COUNCIL 


Thus, despite all difficulties, the Par- 
liamentary Council convened in Bonn 
on September 1, 1948. It was com- 
posed of only 65 delegates, chosen in all 
eleven Laender by the legislatures, be- 
cause time had appeared too short for 
a thorough discussion of the issues in 
general elections. The Laender quotas 
had again been determined according to 
population, and the delegates selected 
with due regard to the parties’ propor- 
tional strength. As a result, the two 
main parties, Social Democratic and 
Christian Democratic (including the 
Christian Social Union of Bavaria), re- 
ceived 27 seats each. The remaining 
eleven seats went to the Democrats 
(5), the Centrum, the Communists, and 
the German Party (2 each) .?¢ 








Westphalia, son-in-law of Carl Severing (pub- 
lished through the newspapers, and later re- 
vised); and (3) “Directives of the German 
People’s Council (Volksrat),” Communist- 
dominated committee of the People’s Con- 
gress, as established in December 1947; while 
non-Communists co-operated in this draft, 
they had no equal opportunity to pursue their 
own plans. The Office of Military Govern- 
ment (U.S.) has published several texts (Ger- 
man Constitutional Proposals) and a Com- 
parison of the Drafts for the Constitution, in- . 
cluding the Chiemsee Report. 

26 President of the Parliamentary Council 
was Dr. Konrad Adenauer, .formerly Lord 
Mayor of Cologne and President of the Prus- 
sian second chamber (Staatsrat), one of the 
foremost elder statesmen in Germany with a 
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It was only natural that frequent 
discussions, most of them informal, oc- 
curred between the Parliamentary Coun- 
cil and the western Allies. These 
discussions gained in intensity and for- 
mality after the second reading in Feb- 
ruary 1949. The military governments 
tried to keep the federal powers more 
limited in scope (see below) and the 
bureaucracy from gaining undue consti- 
tutional privilege and influence.” They 
also prevented the immediate inclusion, 
desired by the convention, of Berlin as 
a twelfth Land in the western federa- 
tion. As a whole, however, the negotia- 
tions were conducted in a spirit of com- 
promise and good will on all sides. 

On May 8 the Basic Law was passed 
in third reading with 53 votes for and 
12 votes against it. Four days later it 
was approved by the’ Military Gov- 
ernors, and within two weeks it was 
ratified by the eleven Laender legisla- 
tures. The Bavarian legislature de- 
clared its disapproval, but simultane- 
ously authorized ratification if the re- 
quired two-thirds of the Laender should 
ratify; as they did. On May 23 the 
document was promulgated. No popu- 
lar referendum had been asked for in 
the draft, and the Allies, who originally 
had requested a referendum, acquiesced 
in this change. 

The Military Governors’ “Letter of 
Approval” of May 12 began with the 
commendation that “In our opinion, it 
[the Basic Law] happily combines Ger- 


clear anti-fascist record. Vice Presidents were 
Adolf Schénfelder (Social Democrat) and Dr. 
Hermann Schaefer (Democrat). Berlin was 
represented without a vote. 

27 Rebureaucratization is a danger more 
imminent in Germany at present than renazifi- 
cation, and less adequately dealt with in the 
Basic Law. See Articles 33 (especially the 
reference to “traditional principles” in par. 5), 
132, and 137, par. 1, and my articles in Social 
Research (cited below, note 33) and “Civil 
Service Reform in Germany: Problems and 
Suggestions,” Personnel Administration, Vol. 9 
(January 1947), p. 1. 


man democratic tradition with the con- 
cepts of representative government and 
a rule of law... ,” and ended with 
a threefold compliment paid to the 
members of the Parliamentary Council 
“on their successful completion of a 
difficult task performed under trying 
circumstances, on the manifest care and 
thoroughness with which they have done 
their work and on their devotion to the 
democratic ideals toward the achieve- 
ment of which we are all striving.” All 
three compliments were well deserved, 
as will be seen. 

Four specific reservations, however, 
were made by the Governors, besides 
the priority claimed for the Occupation 
Statute (see below) and suspension of 
Berlin’s full membership. One of these 
reservations referred to the Laender 
boundaries, saying that “unless the 
High Comimissioners agree to change ` 
this position” the boundaries “shall re- 
main as now fixed until the time of the 
peace treaty,” except for the boundaries 
of the Wiirttemberg and Baden sections, 
which may be changed earlier. The 
other three reservations bear on the 
federal powers, the limited use of which 
will be supervised by the occupation au- 
thorities in three areas where a broader 
use had been technically permitted in 
the Basic Law; namely, federal field 
administration,*® federal police action,” 

28 The Basic Law provides that, as an ex- 
ception, and only with the approval of the 
Federal Council, the Federal Government may 
receive the right to give specific orders to 
Laender agencies (Art. 84, par. 5) or to estab- 
lish new field agencies (Art. 87, par. 3). The 
reservation says, “The High Commissioners 
will have to give careful consideration to the 
exercise of such powers in order to insure that 
they do not lead to excessive concentration of 
authority.” 

29 The Basic Law permits federal police ac- 
tion, to be dropped at the request of the Fed- 
eral Council, against antidemocratic move- 
ments in an emergency, when the respective 
Land is not willing or able to, combat the 


danger (Art. 91, par. 2). The reservation 
states that these federal police powers “may 
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and concurrent federal legislation.*° All 
three reservations, however, avoided the 
language of a strict veto; all were kept 
in flexible terms. 


LIMITATIONS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Originally, the occupying powers had 
either run German administration them- 
selves or interfered with it on all lev- 
els freely whenever they saw fit to do 
so. After the local elections of 1946 
the American Military Government had 
refrained from direct interferences at 
the local level, making it a deliberate 
practice to direct orders to the Land 
governments only. But there still was 
no formal limit as to subject and ex- 
.tent of such orders, and the other oc- 
cupying powers continued to` interfere 
at the local level also. ` 

The Germans, most naturally, urged 
the Allies to formalize occupation by 
putting down in writing rules limiting 
their own activities and demarcating 
the areas of full democratic freedom 
for the Germans. They would have 
liked to see an Occupation Statute, as 
they called it, evolve as a legal docu- 
ment which gave them rights that could 
be claimed before some joint arbitra- 
tion tribunal. While not yet granting 
this latter reqùest, the three western 
powers finally did define the powers 
which they reserved to themselves, in 
an Occupation Statute issued April 10, 
1949, shortly before the passing of the 
Basic Law, to become effective on the 


not be exercised until specifically approved by 
the Occupation Authorities.” 

20 The Basic Law permits the exercise of 
concurrent federal powers whenever necessary 
“because . . . the preservation of legal or eco- 
nomic unity demands it” (Art. 72, par. 2, no. 
3). The reservation states, on the basis of 
an oral agreement with the Germans, that this 
clause is to be interpreted in a narrower sense 
as meaning “. . . because the maintenance of 
legal or economic unity demands it in order to 
promote the.economic interests of the Federa- 
tion or to insure reasonable equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity to all persons.” 


day when the first tederal cabinet was 
formed. 

Ambivalent compromise among the 
three powers and chameleonic product 
of antagonistic motives, the Occupation 
Statute is difficult to appraise. It seems 
at the ‘same time to give and to with- 
hold. Expressly reserving “supreme au- 
thority” in the three zones to the-gov- 
ernments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France, it proclaims that 
the German people shall enjoy self-gov- 
ernment to the “maximum possible de- 
gree” consistent with the occupation. 
The German governments, federal and 
state, shall have, “subject only to the 
limitations in this instrument, full legis- 
lative, executive and judicial powers in 
accordance with the Basic Law and 
their respective constitutions.” Control 
over internal action will be exercised 
“only to the minimum extent necessary _ 
to ensure use of funds, food and other 
supplies in such manner as to reduce to 
a minimum the need for external as- 
sistance.” 

Yet the list of “specifically reserved” 
powers is formidable. It includes in 
addition to disarmament, demilitariza- 
tion, restrictions of industry, protection 
of Allied forces, displaced persons and 
refugees, restitution and reparations, 
expressly also decartelization, decon- 
centration, trade discrimination, “con- 
trols in regard to the Ruhr,” and fur- 
thermore, all foreign affairs, control of 
foreign trade and exchange, and respect 
for the Basic Law and the Land consti- 
tutions. Not satisfied with all this, the 
occupying authorities reserve the right 
to resume the exercise of “full au- 
thority” if they consider that to do so 
is “essential to security or to preserve 
the democratic government in Ger- 
many” (No. 3), expressing at the same 
time “hope and expectation” that this 
will not be necessary. 

Legally speaking, therefore, there is 
nothing the Allies cannot do, even since 
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the Basic Law went into force. But 
actually the Occupation Statute is sure 
to lead to a considerable increase in 
German self-government. All legisla- 
tion will automatically become effective 
twenty-one days after notification of 
the occupation authorities, unless previ- 
ously’ disapproved by them (No. 5). 
The Germans may legislate and act 
even in reserved fields “after due notifi- 
. cation to the Occupation Authorities,” 
unless otherwise directed or in conflict 
with former. directives (No. 4). Only 
amendments to the Basic Law will re- 
quire previous approval before becom- 
ing effective. And once more the Ger- 
mans are assured that the Allies will 
disapprove of legislation only for lim- 
ited reasons.*? 

Finally, the Allies pledge their own 
respect for civil rights, “subject only 
to the requirements of their security” 
(No. 8), and promise a review of the 
Occupation Statute after twelve months 
and in any case within eighteen months 
after its going into effect, with a view 
to extending the German jurisdiction 
(No. 9). 


31 A separate agreement among the three 


western powers as of April 8, 1949, not to be . 


discussed here in detail, abandons the require- 
ment of unanimity for inter-Allied decisions 
under the Occupation Statute, except for the 
approval of amendments to the Basic Law. 
But in some matters, especially involving se- 
* curity, the (majority) decision may be trans- 
ferred from the High Commissioners, through 
the veto of one of them, to the three govern- 
ments. In questions of financial implications 
there will be weighted voting according to the 
financial contributions of the three countries. 
Deviations from former intergovernmental 
agreements in questions of disarmament and 
industrial controls require new agreements, if 
challenged. 

32 |. will not disapprove legislation un- 
less in their opinion it is inconsistent with the 
Basic Law, a Land constitution, legislation or 
other directives of the Occupation Authorities 
themselves or the provisions of this instru- 
ment, or unless it constitutes a grave threat 
„to the basic purposes of the Occupation” (No. 
5). 
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Unless the reserved powers are exer- 
cised witk great wisdom and restraint, 
and soon reformulated, German demo- 
cratic statesmen cannot be expected to 
maintain popular support for themselves 
except by becoming the vociferous 
spokesmen of the demand for more 
freedom. That would be. so in any 
other democratic country, too, be it 

France, Great Britain, or the United 
States. Are the western Allies once 
more going to reject the demands of 
democratic German leaders for more 
freedom only to see these leaders aban- 
doned by the people, and then to grant 
triumphant nationalists in some inter- 
national crisis what they had withheld 
from ardent democrats? Vestigia ter- 
rent. 


GERMANY’s New FEDERAL 
STRUCTURE °° 


The new “Federal Republic of Ger- 
many” (Bundesrepublik Deutschland) 
will be more strictly a federal country 
than the old Germany was either un- 
der the Weimar Republic or, in view of 
the Prussian hegemony, in the Empire. 
There will again be two chambers—the 
popularly elected Federal Diet (Bundes- 
tag) ** and the indirectly controlled rep- 


33 For a fuller discussion of the Basic Law 
see my article “The New German Constitu- 
tion,” Social Research, Vol. 16 (Dec. 1949); 
and Carl J. Friedrich, “Rebuilding the Ger- 
man Constitution, II,” American Political Sci- 
ence Review, Vol. 43 (Aug. 1949), p. 704. 
Quotations from the Basic Law as used here 
deviate in part slightly from the official 
(“agreed”) Anglo-American translation (De- 
partment of State, The Bonn Constitution, 
Publication 3526, June 1949) for the sake of 
greater precision. 

34 With no method of election prescribed by 
the Basic Law, the electoral law of June 15, 
1949, rules that 60 per cent of the delegates 
be elected in each state by a plurality in 
single-member constituencies, and 40 per cent 
of the seats be allocated to the various par- 
ties according to their strength, counting in, 
however, the strength they had reached in the 
single-member constituencies. The results— 
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resentation of the eleven Laender, the 
Federal Council (Bundesrat). Bills 
passed by the Diet will be subject, as a 
rule, to the Council’s suspensive veto 
only, which may be overruled by the 
Diet, after a newly introduced confer- 
ence procedure between the two cham- 
bers has remained unsuccessful. But 
all bills that affect status or powers of 


the Laender will henceforth need posi-° 


tive approval by a majority of the Fed- 
eral Council; and constitutional amend- 
ments, adoption by two-thirds majori- 
ties in both chambers. 

The Federal Council has thus ob- 
tained full control over the preserva- 
tion of the federal structure and of 
Laender rights. This is indeed the 
chief guarantee of the federal system, 
if not the only substantial one. True, 
in a twofold contrast to the Weimar 
Constitution, the Federal Government 


naturally almost equal to what they would 
have been under pure proportional representa- 
tion—were as follows: Christian Democratic 
(Social) Union, 139 seats; Social Democrats, 
131; Free Democrats, 52; Communists, 15; 
German Party, 17; all others, 48; total 402 
seats. The Communists were unable to win a 
single seat by plurality in the constituencies, 
but obtained 15 from the lists, thanks to pro- 
portional representation. Dr. Erich Kohler 
(see note 19 supra) was elected the Diet’s 
first president. Berlin is represented by 8 
delegates without a vote. 

35 The members (at present 43) of the Fed- 
eral Council are chosen by their home cabinets. 
Laender with more than six million inhabitants 
(North Rhine-Westphalia, Bavaria, and Lower 
Saxony) have five votes each, those with more 
than two millions (Wiirttemberg-Baden, Hesse, 
Rhineland-Palatinate and Schleswig-Holstein) 
four votes, and the other four Laender three 
+ votes each, to be cast uniformly for each 
Land. The delegates must be members of 
their home cabinets. They elect a president 
of the Federal Council annually. First presi- 
dent: Karl Arnold, Minister-President of North 
Rhine-Westphalia. 

386 The overruling requires two-thirds ma- 
jorities in the Diet only when the veto was 
supported by a two-thirds majority of the 
Council; otherwise absolute majority in the 
Diet suffices. i 


will have only the powers enumerated . 
in the Basic Law (Art. 30), and federal 
laws will, as a rule, be executed in the 
field by the Laender in their own right 
(Art. 83). Consequently, a compli- 
cated scheme of distribution of powers 
has been incorporated in the Basic Law, 
with the Federal Government’s legisla- 
tive powers framed much broader than 
in the United States (Arts. 72 ff.), but 
its administrative powers in the field 
severely cut (Arts. 83 ff.). Yet this en- 
tire scheme has a tentative character 
only, because wherever federal powers 
are broad it is by no means certain that 
they will be used to the full, and where 
they are narrow, as in administration, 
they can be expanded with the Federal 
Council’s approval almost without limit 
in cases where that seems to be re- 
quired.’ This is not likely to happen, 
however, to any considerable extent, 
because the Laender are traditionally 
jealous of interference by the Federal 
Government and especially hostile to 
the establishment of federal field agen- 
cies in their own area. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


Federal field agencies, apart from for- 
eign affairs and finance and short of 
extension with the Federal Council’s 
approval, are limited in the main to 
railroads, postal service, waterways, 
navigation, and social security. The 
Laender’s domain will include especially 
the administration of justice (except 
nation-wide courts of ultimate ap- 
peal 8), of the police, and of educa- 


87 Therefore, the Military Governors re- 
served to the occupation authorities control of 
the exercise of the federal powers in practice. 
See notes 28 to 30 supra. 

38 A Federal Constitutional Court (Bundes- 
verfassungsgericht), to which all doubts about 
the constitutionality of federal laws must be 
referred by the ordinary courts; four Superior 
Federal Courts (Obere Bundesgerichte) for 
appeal in ordinary matters, in matters of ad- 
ministrative law, and in financial and labor 
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tion, and supervision of local govern- 
ment. While this was so in principle 
during the Weimar period also, it will 
mark a great difference in those Laender 
that have been cut out of Prussia, from 


Rhineland to Schleswig-Holstein, be- - 


cause formerly the Prussian state gov- 
ernment kept all such functions under 
central control. 

The greatest difference from the 
Weimar precedent will be found in 
the fact that each Land will assess and 
collect its own taxes, especially income 
and corporation taxes, by its own tax 
collectors. On the other hand, the Fed- 
eral Government will not depend com- 
pletely on the Laender. It will have 
full control over certain sources of reve- 
nue, especially customs, turnover taxes, 
consumption excises (except the beer 
tax), transportation tax, and finance 
monopolies. It will also share the in- 

` come and corporation tax to an extent 
.to be agreed upon with the Federal 
Council. And it will independently 
assess and collect its own taxes, includ- 
ing its share in the income tax, but may 
optionally leave administration of the 
latter to the Laender under federal su- 
pervision. 


Basic LAw VERSUS TOTALITARIANISM 
AND ANARCHY 


Fortunately, the attention of the 
German constitution-makers has not 
been absorbed by the red herring of 
federalism as completely as has that of 
` the world at large. They deserve high 
credit for having on their own initiative, 
and from the depths of their own ex- 
perience with totalitarianism, applied 
the greatest of care ‘to the solution of 
the main constitutional problem, which 
is how to establish an enduring form of 
democratic government in a country 


matters; and a Supreme Federal Court 
(Oberstes Bundesgericht) for decision on dis- 
sensions among the four Superior Courts. 
(Arts. 92 ff.) 


where the democratic elements, although 
by no means insignificant, held no se- 
cure numerical majorities, if any, over 
the two undemocratic wings in pre- 
Hitler days and cannot be relied upon 
to do so always in the future.*® 

The loopholes of the Weimar Consti- 
tution through which totalitarianism 
was able to slip into power under legal 
disguise *° have been artfully closed. 
The President, henceforth to be elected 
indirectly, has been divested of the 
three ambivalent powers which he held 
under the Weimar Constitution of se- 
lecting and dismissing the Chancellor, 
dissolving the national diet, and legis- 
lating by emergency decrees. The 
Chancellor will be elected by the Diet.” 
Except in the event of death or resig- 
nation, he will lose his post only if a 


39 See Arnold Brecht, Prelude to Silence— 
The End of the German Republic (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1944; German edition, 
Vienna, Verlag fiir Geschichte und Politik, 
1948), pp. 60, 128; and Federalism (note 14 
supra), pp. 31 ff. Also, G. A. Almond (ed.), . 
The Struggle fer Democracy in Germany 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1949). 

40 Brecht, Prelude, pp. 37 f., 138 ff. 

41 By a special convention composed half of 
all representatives of the Federal Diet and half 
of an equal number of representatives selected 
by the Laender diets in proportion to the 
strength of the parties. Absolute majority is 
required in the first two ballots only; in the 
third, relative plurality will suffice. Term of 
office, five years, two terms maximum. First 
President, Theodor Heuss, elected September 
12, 1949, on second ballot with 416 votes 
against 312 votes cast for the Social Democrat 
Dr. Schumacher. The absolute majority re- 
quired was 403. 

“42 The President has only the privilege of 
nominating the candidate on whom the first 
vote is to be taken. -Thereafter any other 
candidate may be elected by the Diet within 
two weeks by absolute majority, and later by 
relative plurality. Dr. Konrad Adenauer (see 
note 26 supra) was elected first Chancellor on 
September 15, 1949, on the first ballot, with 
202 votes, the minimum required. His Cabinet 
contains members of the Christian Democratic 
(Social) Union, the Free Democratic Party, 
and the German Party. 
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new Chancellor is elected by an abso- 
lute majority of all members of the Diet 
(Art. 67). His position has been fur- 
ther strengthened by the constitutional 
‘requirement of his Cabinet’s approval 
for all decisions of the Diet that in- 
volve increased expenditures (Art. 113, 
following to some extent the old British 
Standing Order No. 66). If the ma- 
jority wants to enforce an increase in 
expenditures against the Cabinet’s will, 
or dismissal of a minister, it can do so 
only by overthrowing the Chancellor 
and appointing another. 

While the Chancellor’s leadership has 
thus been strengthened, full control 
over the executive by the Diet’s ma- 
jority has been secured. The two ex- 
traordinary means provided in the Basic 
Law for solving a crisis—dissolution 
of the Diet and emergency legislation 
through the Federal Council—are made 
available only in the event that no ab- 
solute majority is able to agree on a 
Chancellor. The Diet can be dissolved 
- if it fails for two weeks to elect a 
Chancellor by absolute majority, or if a 
legitimately elected Chancellor fails to 
obtain a vote of confidence which he 
has requested and the Diet fails to elect 
another Chancellor with absolute ma- 
jority within three weeks (Art. 68). 
The right to issue emergency decrees 
has been transferred from the President 
to the Federal Council (Art. 81). It 
can be exercised only when the Chancel- 
lor fails to obtain a vote of confidence 
and the Diet is not able to select a 
new Chancellor by absolute majority.** 


43 In this particular situation the President 
can, instead of appealing to the people (see 
above), with the Federal Council’s approval 
proclaim a “legislative emergency” (Gesetz- 
gebungsnotstand) for a bill that has been re- 
jected by the Diet although it had been either 
declared urgent or tied to a request for a 
vote of confidence. Only if even then the bill 
is rejected once more, or not acted upon 
within four weeks, can it be passed over the 
heads of the Diet by the Federal Council. 


And it can never be used to repeal or 
suspend the Basic Law. This is in con- 
trast to the provision of the old Article 
48 of the Weimar Constitution. Nor 
can it be exercised for more than six 
months under the same Chancellor. 


THE NIGHTMARE OF UNDEMOCRATIC 
MAJORITIES 


But what if a majority in the Federal 
Diet itself should become totalitarian- 
minded or otherwise antidemocratic? 
To cope with this peculiar German dan- 
ger as far as constitutional devices can 
do so,** the Basic Law fixes a number 
of emergency-proof standards, which 
cannot be abolished or modified by ma- 
jority legislation. No law may affect 
the “essential content” (Wesensgehalt, 
Friedrich translates “essential core”) 
of a basic human right; discriminate 
because of. religious or political opin- 
ions and the like; permit forced labor 
otherwise than in the event of imprison- 
ment ordered by a court; declare an act 
punishable after it has been committed; 
permit death penalty or the physical or 
mental ill treatment .of detained per- 
sons; or withdraw from the judge au- 
thority to decide on the legality (Zu- 
lässigkeit) and continuation of deten- 
tion. Nor can legislation abolish the 
precedence of international law over do- 
mestic law and the former’s direct va- 
lidity for the conduct of individuals— 
principles of great importance estab- 
lished by the Basic Law. Property can- 
not be socialized without fair compensa- 
tion. All these unconditional prohibi- 





For six months thereafter the Federal Council 
can pass also any other bill rejected by the 
Diet. 

44For a more elaborate analysis of this 
problem see my papers on “The New German 
Constitution,” op. cit. note 33 supra, and “De- 
mocracy—Challenge to Theory,” Social Re- 
search, Vol. 13 (1946), pp. 195, 210. On the 
facts, also “Walther Rathenau and the Ger- 
man People,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 10 
(1948), p. 20. 
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tions, widely scattered through the 
text of the Basic Law,** apply not only 
to normal legislation but also to emer- 
gency legislation by the Federal Coun- 
cil (Art, 81, par. 4). 

Two articles have been declared in- 
accessible not only for ordinary legisla- 
tion and emergency legislation but also 
for constitutional amendments (Art. 70, 
par. 3): Article 1, acknowledging in- 
violable and inalienable human rights 
and proclaiming the dignity of man in- 
violable; and Article 20, declaring all 
legislation “limited by the constitu- 
tional order,” and the executive and ju- 
dicial branches by “Gesetz und Recht,’ 
which may be approximately translated 
“Law and Justice.” * It also guaran- 
tees the federal basis of the government. 

Important as it is in a country with 
strong antidemocratic forces to prevent 
parliamentary majorities from encroach- 
ing on minimum standards of freedom 
and justice under legal disguise, it is 
even more important to keep the anti- 
democratic elements from ever winning 
majorities in the legislature. The Basic 
Law tries to increase the difficulty of 
such numerical victory by withdrawing 
constitutional protection from those who 
abuse the democratic freedoms “in or- 
der to attack the free, democratic basic 
order” (zum Kampf gegen die frei- 
heitliche demokratische Grundordnung, 
Art. 18) and by directly outlawing as- 


45 See—in the order used above—Articles 
19, par. 2; 3, par. 3; 12; 103, par. 2; 102; 
104, par. 1-3; 25; 14-15. Actions to prepare 
for aggressive war or otherwise to disturb the 
international peace have also. been declared 
unconstitutional in absolute terms (Art. 26). 

46 The official translation (“legislation and 


the law”) misses the point. Recht includes a - 


connotation of right and justice, and it is pre- 
cisely the important point here that the execu- 
tive and judicial branches are bound not only 
by the laws, which may be flagrantly unjust, 
but also by Recht, which can never be flag- 
rantly unjust, but does not necessarily re- 
quire enactment. For details, see my article, 
cited note 33 supra, 


sociations whose purpose or activities 
are “directed against the ‘constitutional 
order or the concept of international 
understanding” (Art. 9). Political par- 
ties must have a democratic structure; 
if directed against the “free democratic 
basic order” they are unconstitutional 
(Art. 21, par. 2). Any totalitarian as- 
sociation, party, or propaganda, whether 
fascist or bolshevist, can obviously be 
brought under these clauses.“ 

Nor will the federal structure hence- 
forth constitute a protective wall for 
totalitarian movements as it did during 
the Weimar period. Whenever there 
is “danger to the existence or the free 
democratic basic order” of the Federa- 
tion or of any one of the Laender, and 
the respective Land ‘is “not itself pre- 
pared or in a position to combat the 
danger,” the Basic Law gives the Fed- 
eral Cabinet the power to place the 
police of any Land under its own orders 
(Art. 91, par. 2).*° 

It is beyond the purpose of this paper 
critically to analyze these various at- 
tempts at a solution of Germany’s con- . 
stitutional problem and to point to some 
remaining shortcomings.®° Suffice it to 
summarize here that as a whole the diffi- 


47 The unconstitutionality of parties and the 
forfeiture of constitutional rights and the ex- 
tent to which they are forfeited are to be de- 
termined by the Federal Constitutional Court, 
whose members will be appointed half by the 
Federal Diet and half by the Federal Council. 

48 See Brecht, Federalism, ep. cit. note 14 
supra, pp. 27 ff., 70; Prelude, op. cit. note 39 
supra, pp. 39, 131. 

49 The Cabinet ordinance must be repealed 
whenever the Federal Council by majority so 
demands. The Allies have reserved to them- 
selves the final decision on the use of these 
federal police powers for the duration of the 
occupation (note 28 supra). 

50 My paper cited in note 33 supra does 
so in detail, especially with regard to the 
vagueness of terms used in Articles 9 and 21, 
and certain loopholes in the protection of 
minimum rights, e.g. the possibility of rein- 
troducing concentration camps by majority 
legislation. 
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cult task has been well handled. Only 
men who were bitterly opposed to to- 
talitarianism and ardently resolved to 
fight its revival could have drafted 
this constitution. No stronger evidence 
could be given that in this respect they 
deserve our full confidence. Unless 
overthrown from the outside, the Basic 
Law may well become the solid basis of 
a democratically governed Germany. 


CONCLUSION 


With democratic governments firmly 
re-established on three levels in the 
western zones, it would be natural for 
the new federal government to negotiate 
with the centralized eastern German 
government, more recently constituted 
in the Soviet zone,®* in regard to the 
establishment of a federal government 
for the whole of Germany. As long as 
the east is kept under governments that 
are not democratically elected, the over- 


51Qn October 7, 1949 a “German Demo- 
cratic Republic” was established in the Soviet 
zone—not including Berlin—and a bicameral 
legislature constituted without previous elec- 
tions. The new “People’s Chamber” includes 
representatives of the Communist-dominated 
trade unions, youth, women’s, and peasant 
unions. President of the Democratic Repub- 
lic, Wilhelm Pieck; Minister-President, Otto 
Grotewohl; President of the People’s Cham- 
ber, Johannes Dieckmann. New elections 
have been postponed to October 15, 1950, al- 
though elections to the Laender legislatures 
had been due in 1949. 


all government might be limited to cer- 
tain affairs, such as trade, customs, cur- 
rency, transportation, and telecommuni- 
cation. Thus a German federal govern- 
ment could come into existence on two 
levels: a tightly knit federal government 
in the west opposite a centralized, non- 
federal government in the east, at the 
lower level; and a much looser federa- 
tion at the higher level. 

Another higher-level federation may 
grow out of the European union. The 
Basic Law (Preamble and Art. 24) in- 
cludes the statement that Germany is 
willing, on a basis of equality, to 
abandon sovereignty rights to a supra- 
national federation. Tendered by men 
who have clearly shown their own ar- 
dent opposition to totalitarianism in 
their new constitution, this offer should 
be made use of in the mutual interest 
of all parties. This does not mean, of 
course, that Germany’s obligations to- 
wards the victorious nations should be 
erased.°? 


52 Problematic details of Germany’s inclu- 
sion in a European federation have been 
treated in my article “European Federation— 
The Democratic Alternative,’ Harvard Law 
Review, Vol. 55 (1942), p. 561. It contains 
more than merely the symbolic suggestion to 
make Strasbourg the headquarters of a Euro- 
pean union (p. 593), which fortunately has 
been adopted, but will be fulfilled in its 
symbolic meaning only through Germany’s in- 
clusion, the way for which is well prepared 
through the Bonn Basic Law. 
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The German Currency Reform 


By Jack BENNETT - 


N THE past crisis period the Soviets 

chose to make the west German cur- 
rency developments their cause célébre. 
The United States position was that 
there could not be significant progress 
made in Germany toward a healthful 
economy without a monetary system 
that would provide the necessary incen- 
tive to the farmer, the laborer, and the 
owners of mines and mills; until there 
was a reliable, reformed, decentralized 
banking system. upon which to build 
the new monetary system. But the re- 
forms of the monetary and banking sys- 
tems were, according to Potsdam, to be 
agreed upon by the four-power Allied 
Control Council, and Russia would not 
agree. 


UNITED States PROGRAM 
In 1946 the United States Military 


Government laid before the Allied Con- ` 


trol Council a program for the issuance 
of a new German money to replace the 
old, completely discredited Reichsmark. 
This program called for the exchange 
of the old Reichsmarks for a new cur- 
rency on a reduced basis (ten Reichs- 
marks for one new mark was sug- 
gested); for a special equalization tax 
on all real property of the order of 50 
per cent ad valorem; and for the issu- 
ance of certificates of indebtedness to 
persons establishing claims for war 
losses, such as bomb damage, for prop- 
erty taken on reparations, for external 
assets seized by the Allies, and for 
monetary losses due to the effect of the 
currency devaluation, such certificates 
to be payable in time from the proceeds 
of the equalization tax as it was col- 
lected over a period of years. In addi- 
tion, a special tax was proposed against 
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inordinate profits and increase of net 
worth during the war period. Parallel 
adjustments were called for in govern- 
ment spending and taxing for current 
account in order to provide and main- 
tain a balanced budget. 


k 
SOVIET OBSTRUCTIONS 


The Soviet as well as the British and 
French delegations appeared to be con- 
siderably impressed with these propos- 
als and began vigorously to co-operate 
in working out the multitude of minute 
details required to place such a pro- 
gram in operation. Soon it became ap- 
parent, however, that either the Soviet 
had changed its mind or only lip serv- 
ice had at first been paid to the project. 
When our discussions had progressed to 
the point of beginning actual imple- 
mentary work, such as the preparation 
of the bank notes required for the new 
money, the Soviet delegation began to 
lose interest and to inject impossible 
provisions into the plans. 

One such provision would have placed 
the printing of the bank notes under the 
supervision of the separate Zone Com- 


-manders, so that there could be no 


guarantee that no more or less than the 
necessary or stipulated amount of bank 
notes had been printed or actually put 
in circulation. The western military 
governments united in the view that the 
printing facilities of the old German 
state located in Berlin should be utilized 
for this purpose, and that, to ensure ac- 
curacy in the amount of notes printed 
and authorized for issue, the complete 
operation of the state printing plant 
should be placed under strict quadri- 
partite control. They argued that since 
the printing would be a quadripartite 
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responsibility, there could be no better 
place than the one quadripartite city 
for the printing and its supervision. 

Whether the insistence of the Rus- 
sians that a part of the printing take 
place in their zone, at the old and obvi- 
ously inadequate printing establishment 
at Leipzig, arose from a genuine dis- 
trust of the western military govern- 
ments or from a desire to be able se- 
cretly to manipulate the supply of cur- 
rency available in their zone to their 
own advantage and to the disadvantage 
of the western zones may be debatable. 
True it is that shortly before these dis- 
cussions took place in Berlin the Soviets 
discovered that their agreement in Aus- 
tria for real four-powered control over 
the amount of money to be issued had 
frustrated their efforts to realize large 
amounts of capital from the Austrian 
Government for the operation of the 
plants which the Soviets had seized in 
their zone of occupation in Austria and 
which Soviet management was operat- 
ing at a deficit. 


MANIPULATION OF MILITARY MARKS 


Equally fresh in western minds, how- 
ever, was the history of the Soviet print- 
ing of Allied Military Marks for use in 
Germany. Printing plates identical to 
those used to print the notes used by 
the western occupation authorities were 


given to the Russians prior to V-E- 


Day in order that there might be one 
. Money used by the several advancing 
armies and by the armies of occupation. 
The Soviets printed these occupation 
marks by the billions and spread them 
like fall leaves over the country. Their 
troops were paid salary accumulations 
of up to six years in these marks, and 
Russian purchasing missions with satch- 
els of these bills roamed the country 
buying anything salable, for removal to 
Russia in the case of movables, or for 
long-range Soviet investment in the case 
of real property. Instances are recorded 


of the use by the Soviets of Polish dis- . 
placed persons to travel into the west- 
ern zones of occupation with suitcases 
of marks to pursue their voracious ac- 
quisition of German property. This 
spending was so loose and unco-ordi- 
nated that the-Soviet officials them- 
selves could not reckon or reasonably 
estimate the number of marks which 
they had placed in circulation. This 
buying spree represented a Joss of valu- 
able German property without com- 
pensation at a time when the United 
States was appropriating millions of 
dollars to keep the German people 
alive. 

Unfortunately, too, the Russian sol- 
diers did not confine their purchasing’ 
to Germans. The American and Allied 
soldiers had cigarettes, candy, and 
watches which the Russian soldier 
wanted and for which he was willing 
to pay large amounts of marks. The 
Soviet Occupation Mark being of the 
same design as the mark used by the 
western powers in paying their troops, 
the western troops quickly found that 


. they could convert their five-cent pack- 


age of cigarettes or candy bar or $10 
watch into several times that value in 
marks, which marks could then be 
turned in to the western paymaster for 
a dollar money order to be sent back 
home. Before this practice could be 
stopped, American soldiers, War De- 
partment civilian employees, and “ac- 
companying personnel” had remitted to 
the United States through Army facili- 
ties more than 200 million dollars in 
excess of that which had been paid to 
this personnel in marks by the Army. 
This overdraft represented by the ac- 
quisition from the soldiers of more than 
200 million marks has now been liqui- 
dated by subsequent sales against dol- 
lars of these marks for later uses in 
Germany; but these experiences natu- 
rally made the Americans as well as the 
British and the French, who suffered 
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somewhat similarly, wary of again plac- 


ing discretionary powers in the cur- 
rency field in the hands of the Soviet 
occupying powers. 


Tactics oF DELAY 


It is likely that the unwillingness of 
the Soviets to agree with the western 
proposals for currency printing was 
based on the desire to delay a currency 
accord, for they no doubt feared that 
economic recovery in Germany would 
-ill serve the purpose of first bringing the 
people into a state of economic chaos. 
Whatever the motivation, they were 
successful in delaying the sorely needed 
reform for many months. 

After the failure of the Moscow dis- 
cussions, the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters met equally unsuccessfully in 
London in 1947. The Russian delega- 
tion dramatically walked out. But at 
the time of the London conference the 
United States and Britain served warn- 
ing that they did not intend longer to 
watch the economic and political de- 
terioration of the western zones; that 
they felt themselves justified, in the 
face of the Soviet lack of co-operation, 
in taking such steps in these fields as 
might be necessary to improve the con- 
ditions in the western zones during the 
interim period before final agreements 
on the future of Germany as a whole 
could be reached. Shortly thereafter 
the Germans in the United States, Brit- 
ish, and French zones of occupation 
were authorized to proceed with the 
drafting of a constitution. This work 
has recently culminated in a govern- 
ment for western Germany. 


FURTHER UNSUCCESSFUL EFFORT 


One further attempt was made to ar- 
rive at some arrangement with the Sovi- 
ets for the introduction of a new cur- 
rency valid for the four zones. The 


United States Military Government in- 
troduced in the Allied Control Council 
a proposal that would have provided 
for the issuance by the four powers of 
a new money supervised by a four- 
power currency commission. 

Such proposal avoided all references 
to other measures which had divided 
East and West, and asked merely that, 
because of the extremely urgent need 
of a stable currency in all zones, this 
problem should be isolated and settled 
in a direct, simple manner. The four- 
power commission would arrange for 
the printing in Berlin of the necessary 
bank notes, under strict quadripartite 
supervision. These notes would be al- 
located among the four zones on a per- 
centage basis in direct ratio to the num- 
bers of Reichsmarks turned in by the 
private holders and bank depositors, 
with fixed amounts granted ‘to the Zone 
Commanders for their occupation needs, 
and with additional amounts of bank 
notes issued to the central banks of the 
separate areas as their needs were dem- 
onstrated to the unanimous satisfaction 
of the four-power currency commission. 

Such a solution would have been far 
less than ideal, but it would have pro- 
vided a temporary means of arresting 
economic decay. To avoid Soviet un- 
easiness over the fact that the State 
Printing Office was located in the United 
States sector of Berlin, about one hun- 
dred yards from the border of the Soviet 
sector, the United States offered to de- 
clare this entire plant an international 
enclave and place it under four-power 
guard and supervision. 

This time the Soviet Military Gov- 
ernment tentatively agreed to the print- 
ing of bank notes in Berlin under these 
conditions, but seized upon another 
technical point. It insisted that there 
should be created a German control de- 
partment of finance to issue and to 
manage the new currency. Such a po- 
sition would probably have effectively 
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once again prevented a four-power 
agreement on a new currency, since the 
question of form and powers of new 
German governmental agencies was 
among the issues upon which no agree- 
ment had been possible. It was diff- 
cult, moreover, to conceive of a de- 
partment of a government when no 
government existed, even in an agreed 
blueprint stage. However, this issue 
hever came to a final test in the Allied 
Control Council, for it was while the 
. Finance Directorate of the Council was 
meeting in continuous session for the 


purpose of drafting the currency plan . 


that the Soviet delegation, by walking 
out, brought the last meeting of the 
Council to a close sine die. 

Since the Soviets had brought the 
Council of Foreign Ministers and later 
the Control Council to a precipitate 
close, there remained no forum for fur- 
ther discussion of the currency ques- 
tion, and there was nothing for the 
western Allies to do but proceed with 
their separate plans. Fortunately the 
bank notes necessary to the introduc- 
tion of a new money in the western 
zones had already been prepared, so 
that there remained only the necessity 
for agreement among the Americans, 
the French, and the British, after con- 
sultation with the Germans, on the 
requisite laws and regulations and 
timing for the currency reform. The 
preparation of the new currency had 
begun in 1947. 


New CURRENCY PREPARED 


Just prior to the meeting in Washing- 
ton in October 1947 between the Brit- 
ish and American Governments on the 
terms for the economic fusion of the 
two zones of occupation, we had re- 
ceived various reports in Berlin indi- 
cating that the Russians were printing 
new bank notes in their zone with the 
intention of introducing a separate cur- 


rency reform in the Soviet zone. If 


“such action had been taken at a time 


when we in the West were unprepared 
with new bank notes for emergency ac- 
tion, the results might well have been 
calamitous. If the western zones had 
been obliged to continue the use of the 
Reichsmarks after they had been de- 
clareď valueless in the Soviet zone, bil- 
lions of these outlawed notes would have 
quickly crossed the borders into the 
West and there would have so greatly 
increased the already superabundant 
currency as to make it almost unusable. 
Nor was it unreasonable to assume that 
the Soviets would have used the money 
discarded in the East to finance the 
activities of the German Communist 
Party in the western zones and thus 
achieve the dual objective of worsening 
economic conditions while boosting the 
financial standing of the Communist 
supporters. j 

It was because of this danger and 
purely as a defense measure that we 
were able to convince the United States 
Government in Washington that a new 
currency should be made ready for 
any possible emergency, which currency 
would, moreover, be available for im- 
mediate use in the event our negotia- 
tions with the Russians should utterly 
collapse and separate action in the 
West should be required. 

The Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing of the Treasury Department, which 
immediately placed day and night shifts 
to work on the new notes, and a private 
bank note company printed these nèw 
notes. They began arriving in Germany 
by the end of 1947, and were secretly 
transported and stored in the vaults of 
the old Reichsbank Building in Frank- 
furt-am-Main. Not more than six es- 
pecially charged persons of the hun- 
dreds working daily in the building 
knew that these notes, occupying sev- 
eral thousand cubic feet of space, were 
stored in the basement: 
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BANK DECENTRALIZATION 


Long before there was a semblance 
of agreement upon the details of tim- 
ing for a currency reform, it was neces- 
sary to decentralize the banking sys- 
tem. The Joint Chiefs of Staff direc- 
tives to the Military Commander and 
the Military Governor in Germany 
stipulated that the United States oc- 
cupation policy should include the de- 
concentration of economic power. Even 
before the German records were avail- 
able for examination by the United 
States forces, it was evident to the 
United States Government that Hitler’s 
task of full mobilization ọf all German 
resources was simplified by the fact 
that the control of industrial and min- 
ing production rested in few hands, 
themselves interlocked with the even 
fewer hands that controlled the bank- 
ing system. 

The Reichsbank was the government- 
controlled central bank for all Germany, 
but different from most central banks 
in that it competed for private business. 
Outside this powerful institution, an 
open tool of the Reich, there existed 
the almost equally powerful branch 
banking systems, commonly known as 
the “Big Six.” The largest and by far 
the most powerful were the Dresdner 
Bank, the Commerz Bank, and the 
Deutsche Bank. Months of research 
were devoted to the record of their ma- 
terial aid to the cause of the Hitler 
government. 

The United States Military Govern- 
ment attempted through many months 
of negotiations to bring the British, 
French, and Russian military govern- 
ments into agreement on a common ap- 
proach to the breaking up. of these 
banks into local units. Failing in this 
effort, the United States Military Gov- 
ernment established in its own zone a 
system whereby the branches of the 
banks in each Land were separated 


from their head offices and from other 
branches not located within the same 
Land. Separate trustees were appointed 
in each Land to represent the former 
“outside” ownership and managerial in- 
terests; the former names of all the 
banks were forcibly abandoned, and the 
new names could not resemble or have 
any relationship to the old names or to 
the new names taken up by the sepa- 
rated former branches located in an- 
other Land. Each Land government 
was called upon to produce a plan of 
reorganization for the decentralized 
state system that would maintain its 
independent status within the Land 
borders. 

The Reichsbank branches were simi- 
larly separated and segregated into 
units confined within Land borders. 
Trustees were appointed for the residual 
assets of the Reichsbank branches after 
the liquid assets were taken over by 
new central banks for each Land, known 
as Land Central Banks (Landeszentral- 
banken). The respective Land govern- 
ments were called upon to provide the 
initial capital of the new central banks 
and to choose the first members of the 
boards of directors from representa- 
tive groups of the population, including 
government, agriculture, industry, and 
others. Specific provision was made, 
however, for the Land governments to 
transfer their stock by fair sale as soon 
as reasonably possible to the commer- 
cial banks within the Land which be- 
came by law member banks of the cen- 
tral bank system. After the transfer 
of stock, the member banks would then 
through their vote choose the future 
members of the directorate. 

This problem of bank decentraliza- 
tion did not, of course, exist in the 
Soviet zone or in the city of Berlin. 
Both in their zone and in Berlin, the 
Soviets had closed all banking institu- 
tions and had later opened completely 
new state-owned banks without regard 
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to the assets and liabilities of the insti- 
tutions formerly existing. However, the 
French Military Government adopted 
the American plan shortly after its in- 
troduction in the United States zone, 
and the British with considerable reluc- 
tance. followed some time later. 


FOUNDATION FoR MONETARY SYSTEM 


The identity of banking structure in 
the three western zones fortunately 
made less difficult the further steps nec- 
essary to the laying of a firm founda- 
tion upon which the new monetary sys- 
tem could rest. Building upon this 
structure, the first trizonal German or- 
ganization, the Bank deutscher Laender, 
was established early in 1948 to serve 
as the central bank of all the western 
‘Laender. The capital stock of this cen- 
tral bank was subscribed to by the 
Land Central Banks of the three zones, 
and the President of each Land Cen- 
tral Bank became a director of the 
Bank deutscher Laender. The remain- 
ing two of the total of thirteen direc- 
tors were the President and the Chair- 
man of the Board, who were chosen by 
the eleven directors from the Land Cen- 
tral Banks. 

To supervise this central bank there 
was created the first tripartite organiza- 
tion for the three western zones—the 
Allied Bank Commission consisting of 
the Finance Advisers of the United 
States, British, and French Military 
Governors. The bank, subject to the 
veto of the Allied Bank Commission, 
was given power to set the discount 
rates and the minimum reserve require- 
ments; to hold the cash reserves re- 
quired of the member Land Central 
Banks; to rediscount eligible paper for 
these member banks; to issue money; 
and to control foreign exchange. With 
the machinery in motion and operating 
reasonably smoothly, there remained 
but for the Allied Bank Commission to 
agree among themselves and with the 


German consultants upon the appropri- 
ate terms for the issuance of the new 
money. 


CONSULTING THE GERMANS 


The time which had elapsed since the 
presentation of our first program for 
the quadripartite reform of the currency 
had brought about many changes in the 
economic, financial, and political condi- 
tions in western Germany, requiring a 
re-examination of the suggested meas- 
ures of reform, and requiring, moreover, 
closer consultation with the top Ger- 
man officials of the Bizonal Economic 
Council. 

The original Allied planning in 1946 
for a new currency had contemplated 
enactment and implementation of nec- 
essary laws by the Allied military gov- 
ernments, for there were no suitable 
German bodies available to carry out 
these functions. However, by 1948 
there were many who thought that the 
Bizonal Economic Council, which had 
legislative authority in economic mat- 
ters, should be given the responsibility 
for this major operation; or at least 
that the Economic Council, with ap- 
propriate consultation with the Laender 
of the French zone, should determine 
the final terms of the laws. 

The view prevailed, however, that the 
Economic Council was not a body con- 
stitutionally chosen by the German peo- 
ple to represent them in such far-reach- 
ing measures as this, and that the shock 
from such a tremendous step might 
seriously weaken the position of the 
Bizonal Economic Council and the co- 
operating French Land governments in 
the estimation of their constituents. 
However, if the Germans constituting 
the Bizonal Economic Council were to 
continue to carry out their responsi- 
bility of uniting and developing the 
economy of the joint United States and 
British zones, their views must be ob- 
tained on so far-reaching an economic 
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change as would result from the con- 
templated reform. The German con- 
sultation did not, however, take place 
until there was fairly certain agreement 
among the three western occupying au- 
thorities on nearly all the major points. 


Too early and too widespread consulta- + 


tion would have inevitably robbed the 
new currency program of the essential 
element of surprise. i ; 

The western occupying powers nar- 
rowed the scope of their program. They 
eliminated provisions for the vast equali- 
zation tax levy, for tax reform, and for 
compensation payments for bomb dam- 
ages and other war losses, and in place 
of these they called upon the German 
authorities to enact such legislation as 
they thought appropriate to meet these 
issues. Such laws in the final case re- 
quired the sanction of the Military Gov- 
ernors; but it is one thing to impose 
laws, and another merely to raise rio 
objections to laws freely passed. To 
ensure that a sensible tax program was 
followed, the new currency law con- 
tained a provision that all governmental 
budgets on current account must be bal- 
anced and that borrowing for operating 
deficits would not be countenanced. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF CURRENCY 
CHANGE 


On the afternoon of Friday, June 18, 
1948, after the banks had closed for the 
week, the first announcement of the new 
currency law to become effective on 
June 20 was made by press and radio to 
the German people of the western zones. 

The first step in the currency change 
provided only for the surrender of the 
old Reichsmarks, which were thereafter 
valueless, and the receipt of per capita 
quotas of merely enough of the new 
money for each German to meet essen- 
tial expenses and for each business firm 
to meet its pay roll for from one to two 
weeks. The terms upon which the re- 
mained of the Reichsmarks turned in 


would be converted were withheld for 
inclusion in the laws and regulations 
published one week later. Experience 
of other countries with currency reforms 
had shown that when the full terms of 
conversion were made known at the 


. same time as the deposit of the old 


money and the filing of a full declara- 
tion of ownership, holders of the old 
money arranged to divide their hold- 
ings among their families and friends in 
such manner as to provide a maximum 
benefit to themselves contrary to the 
spirit of the conversion law. Thus, for 
example, black market operators, had 
they known in advance that declarations 
of old currency in excess of certain 
maxima would require examination and 
certification by the tax authorities and 
thus become subject to confiscation if 
illegally held, would have sought means 
of having some part of their funds de- 
clared by stooges. 


CONVERSION Laws 


The conversion laws published on 
June 27, 1948, the day after the ex- 
piration date for the surrender of old 
currency, contained in general the fol- 
lowing main provisions: 


Each person or firm (unless exempted by 
specific provisions) to receive credit for 1 
Deutsche Mark for each 10 Reichsmarks 
declared in currency or bank deposits, after 
appropriate deduction of the head quota 
and businessmen’s pay-roll allowance al- 
ready received. 

One-half of the new Deutsche Mark ac- 
count to be credited to a free account, the 
remainder to be placed in a specially 
blocked account pending subsequent de- 
cision by the Allied authorities. (This was 
later. amended to provide for the further 
release of one of each blocked five 
Deutsche Marks and for the privilege to 
invest a further one-half Deutsche Mark 
of each blocked five Deutsche Marks. The 
remaining three and one-half Deutsche 
Marks in each blocked five were canceled.) 

Amounts of Reichsmarks surrendered re- 
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spectively by natural persons, natural per- 
sons following a trade or profession, and 
business enterprises to be subject to clear- 
ance by tax offices as to that part in ex- 
cess of separate fixed limits for each group. 
(Enterprises certified by the Labor Office 
to employ more than twenty persons were 
exempted.) 

All accounts and currency holdings of 
the Reich, the Wehrmacht, the Nazi Party 
and its formations and affiliates, and cer- 
tain designated public bodies, to be com- 
pletely canceled and eliminated. 

All private debts to be written down into 
Deutsche Marks on the basis of one 
Deutsche Mark for each ten Reichsmarks 
of debt. 

All financial institutions to remove from 
their balance sheets any securities of the 
Reich. Financial institutions to receive 
state equalization claims to restore their 
solvency and provide a small reserve if 
éither or both were impaired by these 
measures. 


BACKGROUND CONDITIONS 


It cannot be said that the reform of 
the currency came as a complete sur- 
prise to the German people. They had 
known since the early days following 
the German defeat that something some 
- day must be done about their vastly in- 
flated currency and bank credit, but 
few had advance knowledge of the pre- 
cise date or even the approximate terms. 
For three years there had been so many 
false rumors about changes in the 
money that when reliably accurate ru- 
mors were spread, they were little be- 
lieved. Nevertheless, there was a state 
of calmness and confidence of the peo- 
ple when the news of the drastic change 
in their monetary life was thrust upon 
them. It was as if the advisability of 
a major surgical operation had been 
discussed for many months in the pres- 


ence of a failing patient and had then - 


without warning been successfully, if 
not painlessly, performed. There was 
general optimism that the patient would 
survive and prosper. 


+ jectives. 


Ever since the first days of the Allied 
occupation of Germany, utter distrust 
of the currency and lack of confidence 
in the monetary system had impeded 
the efforts of both Allies and Germans 
in the accomplishment of postwar ob- 
The Reichsmarks possessed a 
real spending power only when accom- 
panied by ration coupons, for virtually 
all commodities were rationed. How- 
ever, except in the case of food, the 
ration card itself was not a guarantee 
of purchase, for the miscellaneous items 
were not available in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet the demand. Under more 
normal circumstances the farmer might 
have been induced to save his money or 
to invest it in government bonds. In 
this case a lack of confidence that the 
money would have a spending power 
even in the distant future, and the ab- 
sence of any government obligation that 
could be trusted, left the farmer with 
only the black market as an outlet. 

Idleness and black market “scroung- 
ing” were the order of the day also 
among laborers and city workers. They 
too lacked an incentive to exert them- 
selves beyond the minimum required to 
earn enough Reichsmarks to match the 
few ration coupons to which work en- 
titled them. Extra rations of basic 
foods, fats, clothing, and tobacco did 
not suffice to bring up to a suitable 
level the production of the coal mines, 
although they did increase it consider- 
ably. Just prior to currency reform 
the daily production had hovered around 
285,000 tons. Immediately after the re- 
form, and despite the removal at that 
time of the special incentives to the 
miners, the production struck an up- 
ward grade and reached a level in 
March 1949 of 329,000 tons. 


EFFECTS OF REFORM 


Within ten days after the new cur- 
rency was placed in circulation, stores, 
which had shown their customers only 
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bare shelves for many months, sud- 
denly were filled. The reaction of the 
housewife was sometimes violent when 
she found that when she was no longer 
flush with money, there were all the 
things on sale that the storekeeper had 
only a few days before told her were 
not available. Some minor violences 
and some isolated buyers’ strikes oc- 
curred from this cause. 

The economy had been put in motion 
and the wheels of industry began to 
turn in earnest at the same time that 
the farmer began to devote himself to 
producing the maximum from his land. 
The missing factor in any successful 
free economy had been supplied—a me- 
dium of exchange acceptable at face 
value by all for goods, services, and 
property alike. With this stimulus the 
level of German production rose from 
61 per cent of 1936 production in July 
1948 to 89 per cent of 1936 production 
in March 1949. Likewise, exports from 
Germany rose from a. 1947 level of 
$225,000,000 to $599,000,000 for 1948, 
with $1,200,000,000 scheduled to be ex- 
ported in 1949. 

This increased production could not 
have been attained and this level of ex- 
ports reached without the considerable 
aid provided, not only to Germany but 
to her customers as well, by the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Material aid 
from this program had not actually 
reached Germany at the time of the 
great upturn in her production in 1948, 
but the promise of it permitted the 
utilization of existing stocks of raw ma- 
terials with confidence that these stocks 
would be restored through ERP help. 

The normal instinct of the German 
to save has not yet fully shown itself 
since currency reform, for two good rea- 
sons. The German has been starved for 
consumer goods for many years, and 
his urge at present is to work to ac- 
quire money with which he can satisfy 
that pent-up demand and with which 


he can also begin to repair the wartime 
ravages to his property. He also wants 
to wait and see whether the soundness 
and stability of his new money can be 
maintained, so that he can save now 
with confidence in his ability to spend 
his savings in later years without loss 
of purchasing power. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR BERLIN 


The western powers could not include 
the city of Berlin in their original laws 
for the reform of the currency in the 
western zones. Berlin was under quad- 
ripartite occupation, and no one occupy- 
ing power could legislate on currency 
for the city without the concurrence by 
all three of the other occupying powers. 

Very shortly before the currency laws 
in the West were to be promulgated, the 
western Military Governors each in- 
formed the Soviet Military Governor of 
the impending change and suggested 
joint consideration of the problem of 
the currency in Berlin. The Soviets 
immediately suggested a meeting of 
representatives of all four powers. As 
the American spokesman, I met with 
the representatives of the other three 
powers in Berlin in the Allied Control 
Council Building on the morning of 
June 23, three days after the new cur- 
rency had become effective in the west- 
ern zones. 

From the beginning of the discussions 
there was little hope that the Soviets 
would agree to a reasonable solution 
for the Berlin money. They took the 
position that the action of the western 
powers in issuing a new money for a 
part of Germany had endangered the 
economy, not only of Berlin but of the 
entire eastern zone as well, and that it 
was up to the Soviet authorities to pro- 
tect these areas from economic collapse. 
They proposed, therefore, that the new 
eastern zone currency which the Soviets 
would shortly issue should be valid in 
the city of Berlin and be the only 
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money. According to their plan, the 
Soviet authorities would alone be re- 
sponsible for the issuance of the money, 
and for the control of banking and 
finance throughout the entire city. 

It was pointed out to them that the 
Soviets had no jurisdiction in the three 
western zones and that the western 
military governments had no intention 
of abdicating their šovereignty in the 
western part of the city in favor of the 
Soviet Military Government. Instead 
we suggested that a new currency be in- 
troduced in the city, which would be 
comipletely separate from either the 
western or the eastern money, and that 
the control of the currency, banking, 
and finance be under the four-power 
Kommandatura, which was still func- 
tioning as the supreme power in the 
city, despite the fact that the Allied 
Control Council had not itself func- 
tioned for many months. 

The Russians were not interested in 
, the plan. Their contribution to the dis- 
cussion continued to be a reiteration of 
their position that they alone would in 
the future rule the financial life of the 
city as a part of the economy of the 
Soviet zone, which surrounded it. They 
argued that any currency action in the 
city would constitute such a potential 
threat to the economy of the surround- 
ing eastern zone that only they them- 
selves could safely be trusted with dis- 
cretion in this field. 

The western delegates, without mak- 
ing a specific proposal to this end, did 
explore with the Soviet delegate the pos- 
sibility of an arrangement whereby the 
new eastern zone money could be used 
in the city of Berlin under four-power 
control. The possibility was suggested 
that the Kommandatura or some other 
special four-power body might deter- 
mine the amount of new money from 
the East to be issued in the city, the 
terms upon which the new money would 
be exchanged for the old, and the gen- 


eral banking and credit policy for the 
city. The minute details of such an ar- 
rangement were not discussed, for the 
Soviets frankly stated that the western 
powers were not to have any power over 
the money and banking in the city. 

After fruitless discussion until ten 
o'clock in the evening, the meeting 
broke up. Just before adjournment, 
however, a Russian courier arrived to 
inform the Soviet delegate quietly that 
the Soviet proclamation decreeing a new 
currency and new financial regime for 
the whole city along with the Soviet 
zone had been released for publication 
to have effect the following day, June 
24, 1948. 


BERLIN DUAL CURRENCY 


From the beginning of our plans for 
a separate currency in the western part 
of Germany, we had feared that it 
might not be possible to arrive at any 
satisfactory solution for Berlin with the 
Soviets, and we had therefore prepared 
ourselves for such a move as the Soviets 
made, including a proclamation to be 
read immediately to the Germans in the 
western sectors of the city of Berlin, 
informing them that the proclamation 
of the Soviets was without validity or 
effect in the western sectors. We had 
also several days before secretly flown 
into the city a supply of the western 
Deutsche Marks, distinctively marked 
with a “B” to denote issuance in Ber- 
lin, and had located them strategically 
throughout the city. We had, more- 
over, prepared currency laws and regu- 
lations for immediate promulgation in- 
troducing a reform for the separate 
western sectors, patterned after the 
western zonal laws although somewhat 
modified to conform to many different 
circumstances. 

When the Soviet law was announced 
with effect from June 24, the western 
proclamation was read informing the 
people that a western currency law 
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would be published on the following 


day. Both the eastern and the western ` 


laws, like the western zonal laws before 
them, provided that each person would 
be allowed to exchange during the short 
change-over period a specified small 
quota of Reichsmarks for the new 
money to cover necessary living ex- 
penses until the major conversion could 
be made on terms to be announced some 
days later. The Soviets, undoubtedly 
wishing to appear a little more liberal 
than we had been in the West, provided 


a per capita quota of 70 of the eastern’ 


Deutsche Marks against the 60, in two 
stages, which we in the West had al- 
lowed. Nevertheless, we stuck to the 
60 quota in the western sectors, al- 
though we allowed the full amount to 
be paid at one time in the city. 

Since there was no residence limita- 
tion laid down by the Soviet authori- 
ties, a resident of any western sector 
was able during the change-over pe- 
riod to visit a bank in the eastern sec- 
tor and receive 70 of the new eastern 
marks by surrendering 70 old Reichs- 
marks, without forfeiting his right to 
go also to the exchange window in the 
western sector where he resided and, 
upon presentation of his ration card 
book establishing residence, procure the 
quota to which he was entitled. The 
western sector residents were, therefore, 
favored in the quota, although it de- 
veloped that their 70 eastern marks 
were somewhat less valuable than their 
60 western marks. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFERENCES 


In many other respects the eastern 
system varied considerably from the 
western. In the first place, the Soviets 
did not have their new bank notes com- 
pleted in time for the conversion. There- 
fore, the “new” money consisted of the 
old Reichsmarks with a small gummed 
stamp bearing the proper denomination 
pasted on ‘the corner of the old bill. 


Since the stamps were quite plain and 
easily reproduced, much “new” money 
quickly appeared which the Soviet au- 
thorities had not sanctioned. 

While we in the West against all pres- 
sure had held to a strictly mathematical 
conversion and avoided special terms for 
various classes of persons, leaving to the 
elected German legislative bodies any 
social measures they considered desir- 
able, the Soviet law made particularly 
favorable terms of conversion for state 
and local governments and their subdi- 
visions, for favored political parties, la- 
bor unions, insurance funds, small sav- 
ers, state-owned enterprises, and, of 
course, the enterprises which had been 
taken over by the Soviet Government 
itself under its so-called reparations 
program. 

One particularly striking difference 
appeared in the examination given to 
those balances above a certain mini- 
mum that could not be converted into 
the new money until after investigation 
of their source and legality. The west- 
ern zonal and western sector laws pro- 
vided for this examination by the Ger- 
man taxing authorities, to guard against 
the conversion of funds upon which 
proper taxes had not been paid and of 
funds derived from black market opera- 
tions. In the Soviet law a special in- 
vestigating committee was created to 
include the police, trade unions, agri- 
cultural associations, and various other 
party functionaries, who were to follow 
such a wide set of rules as to permit 
almost any person or firm to be de- 
prived of his funds for political or other 
reasons. To name a few examples: 
Funds would not be converted for a 
profiteer or a fascist, a person who had 
engaged in the black market, who had 
dealt in foreign exchange, or who had 
engaged in the manufacture of war ma- 
terials for the Reich. This last group 
should cover about anybody in Ger- 
many if stretched far enough. But this 
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difference highlights a basic division 
which occurred between the East and 
the West on nearly every major finan- 
cial problem we faced during the quad- 
ripartite period. To the Soviets, every 
‘financial measure must serve a political 
purpose. a 
CONFUSION 

The western powers still held to some 
hope that a solution might later be 
found that would avoid the division of 
Berlin into separate monetary camps 
with an inevitable trend toward com- 
plete division. For this reason the west- 
ern sectors’ currency law did not out- 
law the eastern mark in the western 
sectors; in fact, for nine months the 
eastern mark was by law acceptable at 
par in the western sectors in payment 
of basic rationed foods, taxes, and rents. 
Wages could be paid during this period 
in the western sectors in either currency 
depending upon the agreements worked 
out between employers and employees, 
although the employee could not as a 
matter of legal right demand more than 
25 per cent of his pay in western marks. 

This dual currency provision was in- 
tended to be applicable for only a short 
period, during which it could be deter- 
mined whether a permanent satisfac- 
tory single monetary system for the city 
could be evolved. Despite confusion 
and dissatisfaction among the western 
Berliners, this system was allowed to 
continue during the prolonged discus- 
sions in Moscow and Paris and later 
during the consideration of the problem 
by the neutral committee of the United 
Nations. However, all the separate 
discussions failed. There remained the 
Russian insistence upon considering Ber- 


lin as a part of the Soviet zone economy 


‘and ruling it accordingly, and the Soviet 


insistence upon treating money as a po- 
litical weapon, 

The people of western Berlin have 
with perseverance supported the finan- 
cial program of the western powers. 
Against great pressures, while isolated 
by a great military force plotting their 
subjugation, they continued to favor the 
western Deutsche Mark at a premium 
of at least four to one over the eastern 
mark, although they knew of continuing 
international discussions which talked 
of withdrawing the Berlin western mark 
in favor of the eastern mark as the sole 
legal currency in the city. 


RETURN TO Potspam? No! 


In April 1949 the Council of Foreign 
Ministers came together again in Paris. 
The opening position of Russia, which 
called for a return to Potsdam, that 
agreement which she has so blatantly 
ignored, did not give optimism that the 
continuing negotiations in Berlin would 
be more than partially successful. To 
return to the conditions in Germany 
existing prior to the Soviet walkout of 
the London Conference and of the Allied 
Control Council is not progress, and is 
but to cancel the major gains made in 
the West financially, economically, and 
politically. The western powers can ill 
afford to cancel out or to interrupt the 
progress made in western Germany, 
which, thanks to the firm policy of the 
United States, is rapidly becoming an 
important part of the sound structure 
envisioned by the architects and labor- 
ers participating in the European Re- 
covery Program. 


Jack Bennett, Addis Ababa, is governor of the State Bank of Ethiopia and financial 


counselor to the Ethiopian Government. 


From July 1945 to February 1949 he was on 


loan from the United States Treasury Department with which he was associated for 
twenty years, to the War Department to assist with the financial problems of Germany. 
As financial adviser to General Lucius D. Clay, the American Military Governor, he rep- 
resented the United States in the negotiations with the other occupying powers, particu- 
larly in the abortive attempt to provide a common currency for Berlin and Germany. 


Military Government and the German Political Parties 


By Seymour R. BOLTEN 


FTER more than four years of 

intensive effort dedicated to the 
resurrection of a democratic and peace- 
ful Germany, the western occupation 
powers are now in the process of achiev- 
ing one of their most cherished goals— 
the transfer to the German people of 
the “primary responsibility for running 


their own affairs.” * To this end, elec- . 


tions were held on August 14, 1949 for 
a Bundestag, the lower house of the 
Paliament of the newly constituted Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. From these 
elections, a crystallization of the politi- 
cal party pattern for most of post- 
war Germany can be discerned, since 
western Germany encompasses approxi- 
mately two-thirds of that nation’s pres- 
ent area and population. 

It will be the purpose of this discus- 
sion to examine the impact of military 
government policies and actions on Ger- 
man political party developments. To 
place this influence in its proper per- 
spective, a survey of the official and 
personal relations between military gov- 
ernment and German party leaders is 
also required. 


REVIVAL OF PARTIES 


The vitality and strength of a de- 
mocracy rest on its political party sys- 
tem. Political organizations, in spite of 
their inherent deficiencies, are univer- 
sally recognized as the dynamic ma- 
chines which seek to transform the will 
of the electorate into public policy by 
means of the democratic process. In 
present-day Germany, the responsibili- 
ties thrust upon the parties have been 

1 OMGUS, Military Government Regula- 


tions, Title 1, General Provisions, Change No. 
1, 25 April 1947. 


broadened to include educative as well 
as representative functions. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the western occupation powers pro- 
ceeded, at a very early stage, to revive 
political parties. Only a few months 
after the collapse of the Nazi dictator- 
ship in May 1945, political parties were 
being formed locally in all zones of 
Germany under an article of the Pots- 
dam Agreement which provided that “all 
democratic political parties with rights 
of assembly and of public discussion 
shall be allowed and encouraged through- 
out Germany.” ? The agreement also 
stipulated that representative and elec- 
tive principles were to be introduced 
into regional and Land (state) ad- 
ministration as rapidly as might be 
justified by the application of these 
principles in local self-government.® 
Parties were already active in the Soviet 


_ zone by June 1945, almost two months 
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before Potsdam, and were authorized in 
the American zone on August 27, 1945,4 
in the British zone in October 1945, 
and in the French zone in December 
1945, 

A licensing procedure was practiced 
in all zones so as to exclude neo-Nazi 
parties and personalities from political 
life. In the American zone the licens- 
ing of parties at all levels was governed 
by a set of Military Government Regu- 
lations (Title 3, Political Activities) 
which was prepared and kept up to date 
by the Political Activities Branch of the 


2 Potsdam Declaration, ITI, Political Prin- 
ciples, 9(ii). 

3 Ibid., (iii). 

4James K. Pollock and James H. Meisel, 
Germany Under Occupation, Ann Arbor. 
Mich.: George Wahr, 1947, 
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Civil Administration Division of the, 
Office of Military Government (US) in 
consultation- with the Office of Political 
Affairs representing the State. Depart- 
ment. 


OMGUS-GERMAN RELATIONS 
OUTLINED 


Under the direction of General Lucius 
D. Clay, who became the American 
Military Governor, the spirit of Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes’s famous speech 
at Stuttgart on September 6, 1946 was 
embodied that same month in a direc- 
tive. This directive outlined the new 
relationships which would come into 
force between American Military Gov- 
ernment (MG) and German public au- 
thorities following the election of Land 
governments and the adoption of Land 
constitutions, scheduled to occur during 
the last two months of 1946.5 General 
Clay attached the greatest importance to 
this directive, considering it to be a land- 
mark in the progressive development of 
the relations of Military Government 
with responsible German government. 


The directive set forth the basic tenets . 


of representative government, among 
them the principle that “political par- 
ties must be democratic in character 
and must be recognized as voluntary 
associations of citizens clearly distin- 
guished from, rather than identified 
with, the instrumentalities of govern- 
ment.” € It also provided that in the 
future MG would attain its objectives 
by means of observation, inspection, re- 
porting, and advising, and by disap- 
proving only such economic, social, po- 
litical, and governmental measures as 


5 OMGUS Directive, Subject: Relationships 
Between Military and Civil Government (U.S. 
Zone) Subsequent to Adoption of Land Con- 
stitutions, dated 30 September 1946, file No. 
AG 010.0 (CA). 

€ Ibid., pars. 3, 4, (1) (d). 


were found to be clearly violating its 
objectives. 

Although it was ambiguous and sub- 
ject to broad interpretation, the direc- 
tive created a new atmosphere for MG- 
German relations in the field of politi- 
cal activities. The role of occupation 
officials was gradually converted from 
the mechanical one of licensing and 
supervision of formalities to the more 
subtle and difficult one of observer-ad- 
viser to the parties. Personal relations 
between occupation and party officials 
took on greater importance in the inter- 


` pretation of MG policies, especially as 


the parties grew stronger by organiza- 
tional consolidation and influence in 
governmental affairs, There were in- 
stances when MG officers were found to 
be not mentally flexible enough for this 
change of policy, thereby causing devia- 
tions from the desired attitude toward 
German public authorities. However, 
after some weeding out of the less 


adaptable individuals and through disci- 


plinary action, the number of violations 
diminished markedly.” 

On the whole, the pragmatism of the 
American approach toward political ac- 
tivities made possible a healthy flexi- 
bility adaptable to changing situations. 
The official American attitude is per- 
haps best expressed by the following 
quotation: “Democracy cannot be im- 
posed by a foreign power but must be 
rooted in the convictions of the people 


7 Overzealous officers of Bavarian Military 
Government who were intent upon removing 
the chairman of the Christian Social Union, 
Josef Miiller, from his post in December 1946 
were reprimanded by General Clay for undue 
interference. Recently, however, a case of un- 
warranted interference was repeated in ‘the 
same locality when MG ordered suspension of 
the trial of one Alfred Loritz (chairman of the 
Economic Reconstruction Party) because elec- 
tions were imminent; thereby causing the Ba- 
varian parliament to threaten resignation. See 
Süddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, July 28, 1949, 
p. 1. 
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themselves and must be learned by ex- 
perience and practice... .” 8 


REVISED REGULATIONS 


A revision of the MG regulations 
dealing with political activities was 
completed in the spring of 1947.° Since 
these regulations have been regarded as 
the “working bible” of the MG officer, 
several of their more significant fea- 
tures are worth noting. This revision 
retained an earlier edict by General 
Clay that expellee and refugee parties 
would not be authorized, because the 
absorption of these elements ‘into Ger- 
man life should be accelerated (3-210). 
Impartiality toward all authorized par- 
ties was also stressed, and MG officers 
were cautioned against indicating per- 
sonal preferences aS among parties or 
personalities (3-801). MG officers 
were requested to aid authorized politi- 
cal parties, impartially and within the 
limits of policy, in the performance of 
their functions. 

Other changes were introduced into 
the regulations as a result of experience. 
Thus, when attempts by certain occupa- 
tion officials to obtain party member- 
ship lists resulted in large numbers of 
resignations on the part of wary Ger- 
mans, the political activities regulations 
were revised to state that party mem- 
bership lists were the private property 
of the political organizations involved 
(8-302). These lists could be made 
the object of MG examination only in 
emergency and after clearance with 
OMGUS. Another regulation ordered 
that internal party disputes were not to 
be considered a basis for MG interven- 
tion (3-303). The determination as to 
which of several conflicting party ele- 
ments was to be considered as repre- 


8 Military Government Regulations, Title 1, 
op. cit. note 1 supra, 1-302. ` 

9 MGR, Title 3, Political Activities, Change 
No. 1, 1 April 1947. E 


senting the party was to be left to Ger- 
man authorities and the courts if neces- 
sary. This action was necessitated by 


` attempts of MG officials to intervene in 


a dispute between two factions battling 
over control of the Economic Recon-’ 
struction Party of Bavaria. 

Within the framework of these regu- 
lations, MG officers found it increas- ` 
ingly beneficial to consult with respon- 
sible party and governmental leaders 
before anņouncing decisions affecting 
the German community. Views and in- 
formation were exchangėd on an in- 
formal basis between the parties and 
the handful of MG officers who suc- 
ceeded in capturing their confidence. 
The most desirable relationship between 
political officers and the parties was de- 
fined in the job description governing 
their work.*° 


` New DIRECTIVE 


In July 1947, General Clay received 
from Washington a new directive set- 
ting forth the American objectives and 
basic policies in Germany.™ For the 
most part, it merely reiterated the 
policies already in force at that time. 
Yet it served the valuable function of 
bestowing high governmental support 
upon the. MG program of enhancing the 
prestige and responsibility of German. 
public agencies and authorities. Im- 
partiality toward authorized political 


10 The job description of an OMGUS po- 
litical officer stated as follows: “The incum- 
bent is responsible for maintaining direct con- 
tact with the German political leaders and 
officials of political orgafizations in order to 
inform them of MG policies and objectives, 
maintain good will and to advise and counsel 
them in the interpretation of those policies 
and objectives... .” 

11 Directive Regarding the Military Govern- 
ment of Germany, July 11, 1947, Department 
of State Publication 2913, European Series 27. 
This directive was issued by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and superseded a previous directive 
known as JCS 1067 of May 1945, 
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parties was again stressed, and curtail- 
ment of the rights of parties to state 
their views and present candidates to 
the electorate was forbidden. Further- 
more, a vital political problem in the 
‘economic realm was removed from the 
controversial list. The directive in- 
structed the Military Governor to re- 
. frain from interfering in the question of 
public ownership of enterprises, except 
to ensure that “any choice for or 
against public ownership is made freely 


through normal precesses of democratic ` 


government.”"?2 This statement served 
to assuré elements in the left and center 
parties who believed in the nationaliza- 
tion of the basic industries that Ameri- 
can occupation would not block a de- 
cision on this issue. 


Party STRUCTURE 


The extent and level of MG contact 
with the parties varied with the latter’s 
relative strength in the political arena. 
The Christian Democratic Union (CDU) 
and the Social Democratic Party (SPD), 
because of their size and mass appeal, 
received most of the attention.** 

The CDU, advocating a Christian 
basis for politics by the co-operation of 
Protestants and Catholics, draws its 
strength from the farmers, town and 


12 Op, cit. note 11 supra, pars. 8 and 21 c. 

13 For general information on parties, elec- 
tion systems in the occupation zones, chronol- 
ogy of elections in all zones, election sta- 
tistics with charts,-etc., see Statistics of Elec- 
tions in Germany (1946), Special Report of 
the Military Governor, U. S. Zone, 15 March 


1947, Revised Edition plus Addendum, Elec- . 


tion: Statistics to 31 October 1947. Also see 
Richard M. Scammon, “The German Political 
Scene,” OMGUS, Weekly Information Bul- 
letin (WIB) No. 67/11 November 1946; “Ger- 
many Votes,” WIB No. 101/14. July 1947; 
and “Political Parties,” WIB No. 98/23 June 
1947. A survey of contemporary German po- 
litical parties, programs, and personalities en- 


titled Political Parties in Western Germany, _ 


prepared by the Political Activities Bratich of 
CAD, OMGUS, 1 August 1949, is highly rec- 
ommended. f 


city conservative elements, and many 
Catholic workers. It is loosely organ- 
ized as a federation of independent 


` Land parties, with only nominal na- 


tional leadership. 

The SPD is the traditional imoderate 
evolutionary socialist party based. on 
the industrial working class with a sea- 
soning of professionals, intellectuals, 
and socialist-minded converts from the 
middle class. It is well organized and 
effectively directed from’ the central 
headquarters. 

The Democratic parties of the 
Laender (now generally referred to na- 
tionally as the FDP) stress the sanctity 
of private property and private enter- 
prise, and appeal to middle-class and 
urban non-socialists who do not wish to 
be associated with the. church and cul- 
tural policies of the CDU. The FDP is 
even more loosely organized than the 
CDU, and its degree of conservatism 
varies considerably from Land to Land. 

The Communist Party (KPD) is 
most active in the large industrial areas 
and is geared to the Communist ma- 
chine in the Soviet zone. The Com- 
munists were little more than objects 
of curiosity for MG, since there was 


never any doubt as to the KPD po-, 


sition on a given issue. However, 
informal discussions with Communist 
leaders were sometimes useful for in- 


. formational purposes. 


In addition to the above, a number 
of minor parties and groups developed 
with which MG maintained sporadic 
and less intensive contact. 


LIAISON WITH THE PARTIES 


Of the major parties, the CDU pre- 


sented -the most difficult problem for 
liaison purposes, because it had no na- 
tional organization or uniform program. 
Wings and cliques were constantly com- 
peting for power within the existing 
structure. To follow CDU affairs it 
was necessary to canvass and maintain 


v 
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close contact with a number of leading 
personalities: Liaison with the SPD 
was relatively simple because of its well- 
disciplined organization controlled from 
the national party headquarters in Han- 
over. From the beginning of 1947 close 
official liaison was maintained with 
OMGUS through an SPD official who 
resided in Berlin for the purpose of 
maintaining contact with the various 
MG headquarters. 

MG officers tended to identify them- 
selves with the level or function of the 

German activity with which they were 
` concerned. Political staff members fre- 
quently found themselves competing 
with other divisions of MG to protect 
the interests of the parties. One of the 


controversial issues was the subject of © 


the political party press. Information 
control officers resisted the granting of 
publishing rights to political parties, in 
order to protect independent publishers 
from competition and loss of scarce 
newsprint. Another source of friction 
within MG occurred over differences in 
interpretation of Control Council Direc- 
tive No. 40 which regulated the state- 
ments and publications of German 
politicians and press. 
control staff protested because political 
speakers were permitted a greater de- 
gree of expression than the press, caus- 
ing a situation in which newspapers 
were sometimes not permitted to re- 
print passages of speeches made to 
large audiences. 


TREATMENT OF COMMUNIST PARTY 


Special reference to the treatment of 
the Communist Party is of interest in 
discussing MG relations with the li- 
censed parties. When General Clay, in 
the fall of 1947, announced an anti- 
Communist campaign at a press con- 
ference, rumors to the effect that the 
KPD would be banned and its leaders 
jailed were current. But as the pro- 
gram developed, it-confined itself largely 


The information - 


to a propaganda campaign to expose to 
the German people the totalitarian and 
brutal nature of Communist regimes. 
Frequent radio broadcasts and public 
speeches were made on this subject by 
leading MG officials.¢ Relations with 
the party remained formal and distant 
except for dilatory tactics on the part 
of MG. in allowing speakers from the 
Soviet zone to address meetings in the 


’ American zone. Issuance of travel per- 


mits, and other standard bureaucratic. 
devices which were of little more than 
nuisance value to both sides were also 
employed. 

Attempts of the- Communist Party in 
April 1948 to change its name to the 
Socialist Unity Party were rejected by 
OMGUS as a fraud upon the German 
electorate, intended to disguise the un- 
popular KPD. MG proposed to recon- 
sider its decision if the same conditions 
were met as those which allegedly led 
to the Communist merger with the 
SPD in the Soviet zone. This involved 
the impossible task of merging with the 
strongly anti-Communist SPD in west- 
ern Germany. 

Aid in the form of information media, 
newsprint, and travel facilities for the 
non-Communist parties was increased, 
but no legal restrictions against the 
civil liberties of Communists were im- 


-posed. Judging from the latest elec- 


tion results, the Communists do not ap- 
pear to have profited from correct 


treatment. 


PARTIES ASSERT THEMSELVES 


A communiqué on June 7, 1948, an- 
nouncing the results of the western pow- 
ers’ London . conference on Germany, 
brought forth a torrent of unexpectedly 
sharp attacks from the party leaders. 


Konrad Adenauer, leading CDU spokes- 


14Text of a radio speech by Richard M. 


- Scammon is reprinted in WIB No. 125/29 De- 


cember 1948 under title “Freedom Versus To- 
talitarianism.” 
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man in western Germany, directed his 
blasts against the proposals for inter- 
national control of the Ruhr industries. 
Eric Ollenhauer of the SPD, speaking for 
the ailing chairman Kurt Schumacher, 
singled out the plans for western Ger- 


many’s future political organization for ` 


‘his sharpest abuse. In retrospect, these 
attacks may be seen as the first major 


efforts, since the occupation, of- the. 
organized parties to represent German - 


‘ public opinion to the outside world. 

~ Acting upon the decisions of the 

` London conference, the Military Gov- 
_ernors of the three western zones be- 
gan meetings in July, and soon there- 
after called in'the Ministers-President 


of the eleven west German Laender in ` 


order to issue instructions for the for- 
mation of the new republic. To the 
surprise of certain MG officials partici- 
pating in the conference, the German 
Ministers-President, under the influence 
of the parties they represented, rejected 
several of thé major occupation pro- 
posals. Only after informal conferences 
with the major party representatives 
who originally had not been invited to 
participate was 4 compromise reached. 
There is good reason to believe that an 


had the responsible party and govern- 
ment leaders been consulted beforehand. 
This incident had the effect of making 
high MG policy-making officials aware 
of the importance of close liaison and 
cordial relations with the political par- 
ties. As the parties become more in- 
-dependent and influential in government 
affairs and as the occupation control 
` over the parties is diminished,*® this in- 
formal personal relationship will become 
the only really. effective means of influ- 
encing German-behavior. 


15 The Civil Administration of the U. S: 
Zone of Germany, prepared by CAD, OMGUS, 
August 1948, states: “It is hoped that condi- 

` tions will permit an elimination of the licens- 
ing requirements for political parties... .” ` 


zone, 


Tue BRITISH ZONE. 


The procedure for licensing parties 
and the general relationship between 
MG and the parties in the British zone 
were similar to those in the American 
One exception was the British 
initiative taken in licensing party news- 
papers, which- are considered essential 
to the prestige and financial independ- 
ence of continental parties. Refusal to 
license the party_press was a continuing 
source of friction between the parties 


and American Military Government. 


A special relationship exists between 
the British Labor Party through the. 
MG political staff and the German SPD. 
Several British political officers have 
developed a strong advisory, but by no 
means decisive, influence on the SPD, 
but this does not prevent the SPD from 
making strong attacks upon the British 
and other occupation powers. The La- 
bor Party lends moral support but lit- 
tle material advantage. Only the SED 
(Communist front party) has been for- 
bidden activity in the British zone. 
Political freedoms and civil liberties re- 
ceive the same protection in the British 


. as in the American zone. 
agreement could have been arranged . 


THE FRENCH ZONE 


While the formalities of licensing and 
other mechanical procedures of MG- 
party relations in the French zone were 
similar’ to those in the. American and 
British zones, the treatment accorded 
parties and the general attitude toward 
political activity were more strict and 
arbitrary. French authorities were mo- 
tivated by two major premises: one 
was the determination to prevent .po- 
‘tential “anti-French” elements from. ex- 
ercising political power; the other was 
an obsession directed- against any groups 
or individuals who favored a strong fed- 
eral government for Germany in oppo- 
sition to the French desire for a fed- 
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eralized or confederated group of au- 
tonomous Laender. 

In keeping with this policy, French 
Military Government, until the union 
of the three western zones, refused to 
sanction affiliation of parties in its zone 
with parties in the other zones. Per- 
sonal contact of French zone party 
leaders with those of the other western 
zones was blocked for a long time by 
refusal of MG to issue interzonal passes. 
It was only after persistent promptings 
from American and British political offi- 
cers that the French permitted SPD 
delegates to attend the national party 
convention in July 1947. It has been 
frequently alleged that the French en- 
couraged and supported certain particu- 
larist groups in other zones, especially 
Bavaria. The full extent of this aid is 
difficult to gauge, but it can be reliably 
Stated that some form of active encour- 
agement to these groups did take place, 
particularly during the early years of 
the occupation. Since the amalgama- 
tion of the western zones, treatment of 
the parties in the French zone has come 


closer to that in the American and ` 


British zones. 


THE Soviet ZONE 


The Soviet zone presents a distinctly 
different picture of MG-political party 
relationships from that described for 
the western zones. An atmosphere of 
fear and terrorism pervades all politi- 
cal life. Repeatedly, political opponents 
of the Communist-controlled Socialist 
Unity Party (SED) find it necessary to 
flee for fear of being liquidated by 
Soviet Secret Police. Such cases are 
numerous and documented in western 
MG files. In short, the Soviet zone can 
be described as a totalitarian police 
state. A publication of the SPD makes 
the following pertinent remarks: 


_In order to gain an exact understanding 
of the Communist SED in the East Zone, 


a thorough examination of the organiza- 
tional structure is necessary. Thereby, a 
certain analogy with the methods and struc- 
ture of the NSDAP (Nazi Party) and its 
organization is forcibly brought to one’s at- 
tention. In both cases we find an over- 
bearing party apparatus as an instrument 
for the maintenance and security of a dic- 
tatorial regime. With the SED the addi- 
tional element of its alliance with the Soviet 
occupation power must be taken into ac- 
count. This power exercises the state au- 
thority and has turned over to the SED 
the functions of the state party... .7° 


The first major overt political act of 
the Soviet Military Government was 
taken in collaboration with the Com- 
munist Party when it forced the Social 
Democratic Party to merge with the 
former to create the Socialist Unity 
Party. By weakening and absorbing 
the SPD, the Communists gained un- 
disputed control over the political life 
of the Soviet zone. The merger was 
officially proclaimed in April 1946, 
marking the first step toward the one- 
party state. A 

The CDU and the Liberal Democratic 
Party have gone through several purges 
of top leadership in order to obtain 
the docile and decadent personalities 
which represent these parties today. 
With Soviet aid, the SED has captured 
control of all the trade unions, and has 
a monopoly on the “mass organiza- 
tions” of farmers, women, youth, and 
culture. In what appears to be a move 
to keep political opposition to the SED 
splintered, Soviet authorities have estab- 
lished the National Democratic Party 
as a receptacle for all repentant former 
Nazis who “cannot find a political 
home” in the other parties. An organi- 

16 “Der Organisatorische Aufbau and der 
Umfang der Parteiapparates der SED,” Denk- 
schrift No. 12, Sopade Informationsdienst, 
published by the SPD. For additional in- 


formation on the Soviet zone see Government 
and its Administration in the Soviet Zone of 


-Germany, prepared by CAD, OMGUS, dated 


November 1947. 
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zation known as the “People’s Congress” 
met periodically under SED control 
until the establishment in October 1949 
of the self-styled “German Democratic 
Republic.” All the parties and mass 
organizations were forced to send repre- 
sentatives in order to impart an air of 
` unanimity to the decisions of the “Con- 
gress.” 

A concise analysis of the nature of 
Soviet and party relationship is con- 
tained in this excerpt from an unpub- 
lished American MG memorandum: | 


The Soviet apparatus in the Eastern 
Zone is closely associated with all the par- 
ties, Soviet officers habitually attending all 
party meetings and taking copious notes at 
non-SED gatherings. Party leaders are 
frequently called in and lectured on their 
dutiés to the new . . . state and their re- 
sponsibilities to the occupying power. ` But 
there is no confusion as to what the actual 
relationship is—the SED is the creature of 
the Soviet power in Germany and nothing 
is to be permitted to block effectively its 
‘path to power. The major enemy, the’ So- 
cial Democrats, are underground, and the 
remaining parties are tolerated as a front, 
a very “loyal opposition,” a nuisance made 
necessary by the forms of western demo- 
cratic government... .47 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
WESTERN GERMANY 


It becomes apparent that the parties 
soon outgrew the benevolent paternal- 


_ ism which characterized the MG atti- . 


tude during the early occupation pe- 
riod. The official efforts of the western 
occupation powers were largely confined 
to licensing, supervision, encourage- 


ment, and limited aid. The influence of ` 


MG on party programs has been negli- 
gible and transitory: However, MG 
wisely has not concerned itself with the 
political issues, but with inculcating the 
methodology of the democratic process. 


_ "Richard M. Scammon, “Comments on 


Politics in the Soviet Zone of Germany,”. 


Jan, 1948. 


In keeping with this policy, the main 
energies of MG have been directed to- 
ward establishing the basic institutional 
prerequisites for political and constitu- 
tional democracy."* 

It can be argued that too much em- 
phasis has been placed on the institu- 
tional aspects of democracy; but it is 
debatable whether an occupation can 
supply more than the forms of the 
democratic system within so few years. 
It is doubtful whether the content of 
the newly revived institutions can be 
assessed before many more years have 
passed. For the present, it: may be 
stated that formal conditions for politi- 
cal democracy in western Germany and 
Berlin have been brought about under 
MG supervision. There is now freedom 
of political parties to organize (certain 
restrictions still exist in Berlin), and re- 
strictions on public discussion are con- 
fined to prohibition of Nazi activity; 
elections are held periodically at all lev- 
els of government under competitive 
conditions; and political parties are not 
the creatures of the instrumentalities of 


. government.’ In this manner, the struc- 
‘tural and formalistic requirements of 


political democracy have been met. 


Vorne BEHAVIOR ' 


The results of MG policies as they 
affected political parties may be as- . 
sessed in terms of the response of the 
German electorate to the postwar party 
pattern. It has become customary to 
speak of the German voter as being 
“apathetic”; as lacking interest in poli- 
tics and confidence in his political and 
governmental leaders. Measured in 


18 For thoughtful treatments of the prob- 
lems of democratization under MG see C. J. 
Friedrich and Associates, “Military Govern- 
ment and Democratization,” Chap. I, Ameri- 
can Experiences in Military Government in 
World War II, New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1948; and Gabriel A. Almond (Ed.), The 
Struggle for Democracy in Germany, Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1949. -` 
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terms of election-eve torchlight parades 
and polling-booth riots, this is doubt- 
less true; but other criteria should be 
applied in order to arrive at a more ob- 
jective conclusion. . 

It is also repeatedly asserted that 
Germans vote out of a sense of duty 
rather than from an appreciation of the 
democratic process.® Before this ex- 
planation is accepted, one may well 
ask to whom- or to what this sense of 
duty is dedicated if democratic institu- 
. tions and their representatives ‘are de- 
spised by the German citizen. Would 
it not be more logical to expect the voter 
to boycott the polls or invalidate the 
ballots as a sign of contempt? Neither 
of these alternatives appears to have 
been followed. Almost 80 per cent of 
those eligible voted in the recent Bundes- 
tag elections; only the normal percent- 
age of ballots were invalidated. 

It would appear that the visible 
symptoms have been incorrectly diag- 
` nosed for the wrong disease. Closer 
analysis supports the view that Ger- 
mans are deeply concerned’ with politi- 
cal and governmental affairs, if only be- 
‘cause of the direct effect these matters 
have on their daily lives. What appears 
to be, apathy is a standoffishness derived 
from a deep-seated skepticism and lack 
of political self-confidence. It is a 
- cynicism compounded of distrust and 
disillusionment resulting from the bitter 
experiences of the Weimar Republic 
and the Nazi era. The remarks of a 
_ young student are expressive of this 
frame of mind: 


It will be the realities of this present pe- 
riod that will give young Germans an idea 
of what kind of Germany they really want. 


19 Vera Micheles Dean, “German Elections 
Open a New Chapter in Europe,” Foreign 
Policy Association Bulletin, No. 44, Aug. 26, 
1949, Also, Jane Perry Clark Carey, “Ger- 
many Today: Security Versus Recovery,” and 
“German Politics and the East-West Dead- 
lock,” Foreign Policy Association Reports, 
March 1, 1949 and April 1, 1949, respectively. 


. . « Results and only results will convince 
the hesitating millions that Western de- 
mocracy is.the right way of life. Active 
participation will come only when the goal 
does not seem to be an abstract and re- 
mote one. . . ,?° 


Only a strong, stable, and successful 
representative government which offers 
economic and social security as well as 
political democracy can overcome this 
attitude. 


THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


Considerable attention has been fo- 
cused on the electoral procedures in oc- 
cupied Germany because of allegations 
that the proportional representation list 
system permitted the splinter parties to 
undermine the stability of the Weimar 
Republic, thereby paving the way for 
the Nazi rise to power. It has even 
been suggested that the Weimar elec- 
tion system was the chief contributing 
cause of the Republic’s downfall.?* 

A familiar argument is that the single 
member district system, as employed in 
the United States and Great Britain, 
would tend to create a stable two-party 
nation, make for more personal contact 
between the representative and his con- 
stituents, loosen the grip of the party 
machines, and do away with the evils 
of the multiparty society, which cre- 
ates instability, causes stagnation of 


‘the governmental process, and is con- 


ducive to strong-man dictatorship gov- 
ernments.”? 

There is much validity to these claims. 
A two-party system in Germany would 
contribute significantly to the need for 


20 “How Will Youth Influence the Future 
of Germany?” Town Meeting of the Air, July 
26, 1949, 570th. Broadcast, p. 15. 

21F, A. Hermens, Democracy or Anarchy? 
A Study of Proportional Representation, Notre 
Dame, Ind., 1941. 

22“Der “Wahler” Die Hauptperson in der’ 
Demokratie, Schriften der Deutschen Wähler- 
gesellschaft, Heidelberg: Verlag L. Schneider, 
1947. 
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moderation in. political programs. A 
stable majority-party government can 
pursue a policy without constant con- 
cern over precarious coalition arrange- 
ments. But the single member district 
would by no means guarantee a two- 
party system in Germany. The minor 
parties are primarily regional with their 
strength concentrated in certain areas of 
the Laender. The Economic Recon- 


struction Party and the Bavarian Party: 


in Bavaria, the Center Party in the 
Ruhr region of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
and the German Party in Lower Saxony 
are examples of these. The number of 
seats the minor parties received in the 
recent elections would not be appreci- 
ably reduced under a single member 
district system. 

American MG has consistently main- 
tained that the choice of an electoral 
system is one for the Germans to make. 
When the old closed list proportional 
‘representation was chosen by the Ger- 
man Land government for the local elec- 
- tions in 1946, MG could hardly have 
vetoed proportional representation when 
it was being. successfully employed by 
a’ number of democracies throughout 
the world. Proportional representation 
was chosen also in the French and Rus- 
sion zones for the local government.and 
Landtag (state parliament) elections. 
In-the British zone, a district system 


modified to permit about 30 per cent of 


the seats to be chosen by proportional 
representation was introduced after 
much cajoling by British authorities. 
The results in the British zone, how- 
ever, did not differ appreciably from 
those,in the other zones. _ : 
Party preferences indicate that the 
majority still favor some form of pro- 
portional representation. The SPD and 
the minor parties continue to insist upon 
_modified proportional representation, 
while only the CDU advocates the sin- 


28 Statistics of Elections in Germany, op. cit, 
note 13 supra, pp. 5-7. 


gle member majority district system 
and looks forward to the evolution of 
a two-party society in Germany. 

In the Bundestag elections, a novel 
combination of direct election and pro- 
portional representation was employed. 
Sixty per cent of the delegates were. 
elected directly from single : member 
constituencies on a plurality basis. The ` 
number of'votes cast for each party was 
then totaled in order to determine the 
distribution of the remaining 40 per 
cent taken from reserve lists of candi- , 
dates nominated by the Land party 
organizations. Although 60 per cent of 
the delegates are. directly elected, the 
composition of the Bundestag follows 
roughly the proportion of the vote each 
party received, with the exception of 
the Communists, whose. votes were too 
widely scattered to be effective. 

. This electoral system has partly 
overcome the lack of contact between 
the representatives and their constitu- 


ents, but it has not tackled the prob- ` 


lem of the atomized parliament which 
prevents one party from assuming re- 
sponsibility for the affairs of govern- 
ment. As desirable as the majority 
election system and the two-party so- 
ciety ‘may eventually be for Germany, 
it is a development that must spring 
from German initiative if it is to have 
lasting effect. 
THE ‘ELECTION . RESULTS 

Not only has the postwar political 
party structure been modeled along the 
Weimar Republic lines, but the Bundes- © 
tag election results (shown in the ac- 
companying table) represent no signifi- 
cant change from the traditional class 
and confessional alignment which char- 
acterized the national elections of the 
Republic. In that sense, there is little 
basis for maintaining that there has 
been a “shift to the right” as widely re- 
ported in the press. Only once in the 
eight national Reichstag elections of the 
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RESULTS OF BUNDESTAG ELECTIONS 





Party 


Christian Democratic Union............. 
Free Democratic Party............-..-- 
German Party. .........00 cece cence 
Bavarian Party... ..........00 cece cece 
Center Party, de wile oE E ERNE 
Social Democratic Party... 2............ 
Communist Party..............000 ee eee 
Economic Reconstruction Party.......... 
German Right Party....... Sires: niece Oe 0 6 
Radical Socialist Freedom Party......... 
South Schleswig Association............. 
Refugees Emergency Association......... 
European People’s Party................ 
Bremen People’s Party................. 
Rhenish-Westphalian People’s Party...... 
Independent candidates.............-... 








Popular Vote Seats Per Cent 
7,357,579 139 31.0 
2,788,653 52 11.9 

940,088 17 4.0 
986,606 17 4.2 
727,343 10 3.1 
6,932,272 131 29.4 
1,360,443 15 5.7 
681,981 _ 12 2.9 
428,949 5 1.8 
217,627 
75,387 1 
292,263 1 
26,155 ; 0 
39,229 0 
21,910 . . 0 
847,994 2 
23,724,479 402 





Source: New York Times, Aug. 16, 1949, p. 8. 


Republic did the SPD receive substan- 
tially more than the 29.4 per cent it ac- 
mumulated in the Bundestag election.** 
During the Republic, the national 
strength of the KPD and the SPD com- 
bined averaged between 35 and 40 per 
cent, the only major shifts of strength 
being between these two parties, while 


the balance-between right and left re- - 


mained fairly constant. The combined 
SPD and KPD vote in this latest elec- 
tion was 35.1 per cent, which is equiva- 
lent to their combined pre-Nazi attain- 
ments. -However, compared to its vote 
in the Landtag elections of 1946, the 
SPD has dropped over 5 per cent (previ- 
ously 35 per cent with 6,090,180 votes), 
while it has actually gained numerically, 


24 In the first Reichstag election of June 
1920, the SPD received 45.5 per cent; but at 
that time the socialists were split into two 
factions, while the Communist vote was negli- 
gible. Interesting graphs and statistics of the 
Weimar period are contained in Wilhelm Ditt- 
mann, Das Politische Deutschland vor Hitler, 
Zurich: Europa Verlag, 1945. Also see Hein- 
rich Streifler, Deutsche Wahlen in Bildern und 
Zahlen, Diisseldorf: Wende Verlag, 1946, for 
a sociographic treatment of the Weimar elec- 
tions. 


This phenomenon can be explained 
by the. influx into western Germany 
since the war of approximately eight ` 
million refugees who were not eligible 
to vote in previous elections. Added to 
this are the returned prisoners of war 


‘ and others who have been only recently 


enfranchised as a result of the denazifi- 
cation laws. It appears that the SPD 
benefited only slightly from the newly 


> enfranchised refugee vote, since a large 


proportion of the refugees are Catholic 
and anti-Marxist. Yet it is interesting 
to note that the CDU also lost 6.6 per 
cent .of its strength when compared to 
the 1946 Landtag elections (previously 
37.6 per cent with 6,556,799 votes). 
More than 10 per cent of the vote, of 
the two major parties has thereby been 
drained off by the smaller groups. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
traditional socialist strongholds are in 
the Soviet zone, which did not partici- 
pate in the Bundestag elections. In 
that area the combined SPD and KPD 
total often approached ‘50 per cent dur- 
ing the Weimar elections. In the latest 
Berlin elections, of December 1948, the 
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SPD alone received almost 65 per cent 
of the vote. It is therefore not unrea- 
sonable to conclude that in a national 
election encompassing’ Berlin and the 
Soviet zone, the SPD would emerge as 
the largest party. To dismiss. the so- 
cialist movement of Germany as deca- 
dent on the basis of a superficial analysis 
of the election results is to ignore a vital 
force in German political life. The SPD 
is in constant battle with the Commu- 
nists for the vote of the class-conscious 
worker and for control of the trade 
unions. In the Soviet zone itself the 
SPD carries on what may at present be 
described as the only organized demo- 
cratic underground movement in Ger- 
man territory behind the Iron Curtain. 


Party PROSPECTS 


As long as the- Federal Republic is 
confined to its present boundaries, the 
_ CDU is likely to remain the dominant 

party. The Catholic population of 
western Germany has increased to about 
50 per cent, while the party has de- 


veloped a broad regional and social base _ 


from a nucleus of the pre-Nazi Catholic 
Center Party to include large Protes- 
tant elements. 
become its weakness if compromises and 
adjustments are not made between the 
various wings and interests. A strong 


left wing headed by Karl Arnold, the . 


Minister-President of North Rhine- 
Westphalia and President of the upper 
chamber (Bundesrat) of the Federal 
Republic, favors nationalization of the 
basic industries of coal, iron, and 
steel. Other social and cultural ten- 
sions within the party may become 
acute after the able leadership of Kon- 
rad Adenauer, now 73, is gone. 
The-CDU represents the most novel 
postwar political development in Ger- 
many, because of the union of the two 
confessions on the basis of Christian 


25 New York Times, Aug. 14, 1949, sec. 4, 
p. El. 


` ethics. 


But its very size can ` 


Exaggerated emphasis on the 
“free enterprise” aspects of this party % 


“should not be allowed to obscure the 


primacy of-its appeal to spunea and 
humane values. 

Certain rightist groups within the 
Bismarckian tradition are at present 
engaged in propagandizing for a new 


_“Rapallo” agreement with the Soviet 


Union. Such a proposal can have little 
mass appeal in present-day Germany. 
The socialists have become bitter, un- 
compromising enemies of the Soviet 
Union as a result of SPD treatment in 
the Soviet zone. One need only recall 
the present state of Vatican-Soviet re- 
lations to realize how inconceivable such 
an accord with the CDU would be. 
The FDP and other more conserva- 
tive groups now hold the balance of 
power in the Federal Government, while 
the SPD remains in the opposition. 
The FDP stands with the CDU on most 
economic questions, but it is’ actually 
closer to the SPD on questions of gov- 


‘ernment structure and in its anticleri- 


calism. 
Wat Has BEEN ACCOMPLISHED? 


The Bundestag elections‘ demonstrate 
that western Military Government has 
not engineered a social revolution’ in 
German political life; nor did it intend 
to do so. On the contrary, under the 
guidance of occupation authorities,. the 
pre-Nazi political pattern and behavior 
have been restored almost intact. This 
conclusion seems justified from an ex- 
amination of contemporary party struc- 
ture, platform, and program, election 
system, and voting behavior. While it 
is true that a certain realignment of the 
forces on the right has taken place, the 
antecedents are clearly. discernible. It 
remains to be seen whether Germany’s 
electorate and political leadership have 
been matured by the dark age of Nazi 
dictatorship from which they have so 

26 Life, Aug. 29, 1949, pp. 24~25. 
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recently emerged. A New York Times 
- editorial wisely observes that 


. democracy [in Germany] still rests 
largely on party formations atop a rather 
‘inchoate mass which professed a like de- 
mocracy after [World War I] but failed 
to defend it after the first real challenge. 

. Final proof of its stability must still 
be furnished, and it is up to the Germans 
to convince the world that history will not 
repeat itself.27 


With ‘the removal of controls and di- 
rect authority of Military Government, 
subsequent social and political reforms 
designed to make democracy a reality 
must spring from German initiative 
within the institutional framework that 
has evolved under MG guidance. For 
the occupation authorities, the responsi- 
bility for lending guidance and encour- 
agement to the democratic elements of 


all parties will become even more chal- - 


lenging in the future. Directive power 
and other means of exercising ‘authority 
over the parties were successful only in- 
sofar as they achieved acquiescence, but 
. these methods cannot be relied upon for 
lasting effect. With the establishment 
of a responsible fedetal government and 
dropping of licensing requirements . for 


parties, the remaining vestiges of direct . 


authority are obliterated. 
Thus, the genuine accomplishments of 


. _ the occupation in the political arena 


will, as in the past, be determined 
by good personal relationships between 


27 New York Times, Aug. 24, 1949, sec. 4, 
p. 6E. 


German leaders and occupation repre- 
sentatives, based on mutual respect, con- 
fidence, and co-operation. - In the years. 
ahead, a small but carefully selected 
staff of political officers on the occupa- 
tion staff can make. valuable contribu- 
tions to the democratization programs 
by maintaining good relations with the 
German parties and governmental lead- 
ers.22 Simultaneously, the cultural ex- 
change program involving student ex- 
change and visits of social, labor, and 
political leaders to the United States 
can be of inestimable value.*® 
If Military Government has contrib- 

uted anything toward democratization . 
in Germany, it has been the reawak- 
ening of respect for the rule of law 
and constitutional safeguards. Through 
their parliamentary delegations the par- 
ties are once again the guardians of the 
rule of law. The significance of the 
Bundestag ‘elections lies in the fact that 
the two major parties, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party and the Christian Demo- 


cratic Union, whatever may be their 


differing economic and social goals, can 
be counted upon to support the forms of 
parliamentary government. Only future 
developments will determine whether a 
free Germany can be relied upon to sup- 
port and cherish the other essentials of 
a democratic society. 


28 New York Times, Aug. 15, 1949, p. 2 
(James Reston). 

29 An interesting account of a trip of Ger- 
man -politicians to the: United States is found 
in Louis Kelly, “German Politicians Observe 


__ U. S. Elections,” WIB, No. 152, Jan. 11, 1949. 


Seymour R. Bolten, Washington, D. C., served with the Civil Administration Division 
of the Office of Military Government for Germany (US) for three years, becoming Execu- 
tive Officer of the Political Activities Branch. He returned to the United States in Sep- 

tember 1948-and has recently re-entered the government ‘service. 
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-Denazification in the United States Zone of Germany 


- By Wrirram E. GRIFFITH 


IKE the rest of military govern- 

ment, denazification planning suf- 
fered from Washington indecision, Mor- 
genthau plan influence, and Roosevelt’s 
decision not to plan at all. However, 
based on experience in purging Fascists 
in Italy, the Public’ Safety Branch of 
the Supreme Headquarters Allied Ex- 
peditionary Forces drew up a plan for 
immediate removal of top-level Nazis 
and militarists and for retention and 
later screening of the others, through 
. questionnaires (Fragebögen), manda- 
tory. removal categories, and an elabo- 
rate “Special Branch” organization.? 
In the early stages these categories were 
the decisive factor. They apparently 
assumed that the Third Reich had been 
controlled by a four-group coalition 


consisting of the Nazis plus the three 


traditional authoritarian groups—mili- 
tarists, industrialists, and bureaucrats ? 
—and expressed United States policy of 
replacing them by anti-Nazi, antiau- 
thoritarian, and prodemocratic elements. 
Military Government was committed to 
an experiment new to history: revolu- 
tion by decree. 

This original program was, in retro- 
spect, moderate and—temporarily— 
workable. But the impact of the Mor- 
- 1 The writer is.now engaged in completing 
a doctoral dissertation on this subject. 

2SHAEF GCU Staff Study, May 28, 1944; 
SHAEF Public Safety Manual, ist ed., Sept. 
- 1944, 

3 Cf.-Franz L. Neumann, Behemoth (N. Y., 

2nd ed., 1944), p. 632; and Eugene N. Ander- 
‘son, “Freedom and Authoritarianism in Ger- 
man History,” Chap. I, pp. 3-32 in Gabriel A. 
Almond (Ed.), The Struggle for Democracy 
in Germany (Chapel Hill, N. C.; 1949). Neu- 


mann’s coalition theory is subject to serious ` 


revision on the basis of our knowledge of the 
anti-Nazi resistance movement in Germany. 


genthau plan, the increased American 
anti-German feeling as the war reached 
its conclusion, and United States pub- 
lic and press criticism of “undue laxity” 
in removing Nazis in Aachen led to in- 
tensification of the program.‘ 


INITIAL ADMINISTRATION * 


Most United States field military gov- 
ernment officers, haphazardly picked 
and insufficiently trained, were, in 
Aachen and elsewhere, excellent at re- 
storing public utilities, but much less 
fitted for carrying ‘out with understand- 
ing—still less with enthusiasm—the 
revolution which United States denazifi- 
cation policy implicitly involved. When 
forced to: make political decisions, these 
officers most naturally favored “stable” 
political elements (the Catholic Church, 


the one organization which had survived . 


the collapse, and the strongly conserva- 
tive former civil servants) and too often 
failed’ to appoint actively anti-Nazi offi- 
cials.. f 

These officers were temperamentally 
interested in “getting things done,” not 
in tearing down; but it was just this 
tearing down—and standing by—thàt 
the first United States postoccupation 
basic directive, JCS 1067/6," required. 
This ordered the removal of all “more 
than nominal” Nazis from all offices 


4In some areas, all Nazi Party members 
were automatically removed (see Hq. 12th 
Army Group, G-5 Operational Instructions No. 
11, March 11, 1945). For Aachen, cf. Saul K.“ 
Padover, Experiment in Germany (New York, 
1946), a doctrinaire left-wing account. 

5 April 26, 1945. For text of this and other 
‘basic military government policy directives, 
see The Axis in Defeat (Dept. of State Publi- 
cation No. 2423) and Hajo Holborn, Ameri- 
can Military Government (Washington, 1947). 
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and positions of importance, and pro- 
vided that no such persons “shall bé 
retained . . . because of administrative 
necessity, convenience or expediency. 

. 2? It also contained large-scale pro- 
visions for the arrest and internment of 
top Nazis. 

This directive was probably the best 
obtainable at the time. Its postoccupa- 
tion implementation of July 7, 1945 at 
least replaced the previous patchwork 
of regulations with uniform denazifica- 
tion procedures, The latter’s establish- 
ment of May 1, 1937 as the earliest 
“nonremovable” date for Nazi Party 
. membership was at-least less impracti- 
cal than the previous hastily issued or- 
ders.® 


INTENSIFICATION 


But in spite of Special Branch efforts, 
many active Nazis remained in office— 
a fact which United States press corre- 
spondents,, their appetites sharpened at 


Aachen, reported, and which United. 


States left-wing opinion exploited. The 
crisis finally broke in Munich in the 
summer and autumn of 1945. There 
Military Government had been instru- 
mental in forming a Bavarian govern- 
ment controlled by leaders of the pre- 
1933 Bavarian People’s Party (an ultra- 
conservative, provincial version of the 
Catholic Center Party), who—like the 
majority of Germans—frankly admitted 
their opposition to the social revolution 
involved in a large-scale purge of Nazi 
and authoritarian elements and the 
transfer of power to a prodemocratic 
ruling group. 


8 Directive, Hq USFET, July 7, 1945. Texts 


of this and other United States and German’ 


denazification documents are in the only 
printed documentary source in English on de- 
nazification, German Denazification Law and 
All Implementations and American Directives, 
compiled by Special Branch,: Office of Mili- 
tary Government, Bavaria (Munich, ist ed., 
1946; 2nd ed., 1947; 3 supplements, 1947-48). 


At first, in spite of Special Branch 
protests, these men were not discour- 
aged by Military Government. But the 
outcry in the United States press, and 
General Patton’s off-the-cuff compari- 
son of Nazis and anti-Nazis to Repub- 
licans and Democrats, led to Eisen- 
hower’s ordering Patton’s removal and 
brought the matter to a head. Denazifi- 
cation was greatly intensified. The hur- 
riedly drafted’ and extremely ill-ad- 
vised Military Government Law No. 8 
extended denazification in its most se- 
vere form (limitation to ordinary la-` 
bor) to all Nazi Party members in busi- 
ness and industry.’ $ 

These moves, opposed by the military 
government denazification staff, went 
too far. They brought unnecessary in- 
ference with German economic recovery, 
concentration on small fry and statis- 
tics, and consequent neglect of general 
political objectives. Few positive steps 
were taken, then or later, to appoint 
sincere anti-Nazis to high German po- 
sitions. Worst of all, there began just 
what the SHAEF denazification plan- 
ners had warned against in 1944: the 
establishment of a “community of suf- 
fering” among all Nazis, large and 
small, and of sympathy for them by 
the rest of the population. 

The far too wide scope of the pro- 
gram, the lack of any workable scheme 
for remedying the individual injustices 
of the mandatory removal categories, 
the failure to use anti-Nazi German per- 
sonnel sufficiently, and the necessity of 
some final solution permitting eventual 
reintegration of most lesser Nazis into 
German society made change inevitable. 

But much had been -accomplished: 
Special Branches had handled over 
1,500,000 cases and removed or ex- 


7 Reportedly in a few hours, at Clay’s order, 
by Charles Fahy, his legal adviser. 

8 Issued Sept. 26, 1945. The July 7 direc- 
tive had already been intensified on August 15. 
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cluded almost 375,000.° The clearing- 
away, work for a new, democratic Ger- 
man society had been temporarily ac- 
complished. And in spite of much 
justified criticism of the category- sys- 
tem, considering the necessity for speed 
and the lack of knowledge and training 
of United States field personnel no other 
system could have accomplished as 
much. Criticism should be directed 
not so much against the planning, the 
system, or the top denazification staff 
as against the largely untrained, often 
incompetent, and sometimes corrupt 
United States personnel who carried it 
out in the field, the lack of consistent 
policy, the all too ready bowing of 
policy makers before the storms of press 
criticism, the much too broad exten- 
sion of denazification, and the delay in 
finding a permanent solution. f 


THE GERMANS TAKE OVER 


In late 1945 General Lucius D. Clay 
established a Denazification Policy 
Board, headed by Charles Fahy, to in- 
vestigate the program and recommend 
a permanent solution. Its Report, sub- 
mitted on January 15, 1946, stated as 
the three basic objectives of denazifi- 
cation (1) the removal of political and 
economic authority from those who 
dominated Nazi Germany as a means of 
assisting iù changing the governing ele- 
ment; (2) the rapid punishment of 
those responsible for Nazi wrongs and 
injustices, while (3) avoiding the fu- 
ture social instability arising from a 
large mass-of permanent outcasts. The 
latter two were new and of great signifi- 
cance. Further, the Report stated that 
German public opinion must be taken 
into account, that “substantial ele- 
ments” in Germany must support the 


® For denazification statistics, see OMGUS 


Public Safety Branch, Monthly Denazifica- 
tion Report, and OMGUS, Statistical Annex 
to the Monthly Report of the Military Gov- 
ernor, 1945-49. 


program, and that active German par- 

ticipation was essential. These prin- 

ciples—opposed by most Special Branch 

personnel—became official United States © 
policy. 

The Report proposed individual trials 
by local German tribunals, with pre- 
sumptive, rebuttable guilt of categori- 
cally incriminated respondents and with 
sentences ranging from confinement to 
fines and from permanent to tempo- 
rary reduction to ordinary labor. The 
Germans had also framed draft denazifi- 
cation laws, stressing the judicial rather 
than the political aspect (punishment 
for crimes instead of exclusion from in- 
fluence), with no trials for “nominal” 
Nazis. - But they were forced by Spe- 
cial Branch pressure (aided by the 
adoption of Allied Control Council Di- 
rective No. 24, a near-replica of the 
July 7 directive) to include in the final 
Law the registration and processing of 
questionnaires for all adults, a great 
widening of persons subject to trial, 
hearings “before local, lay tribunals 
(Spruchkammern), and presumptive, re- 
buttable guilt arising from substantially 
the old Military Government manda- 


. tory removal categories. Furthermore, 


most persons with Nazi affiliations were 
reduced to ordinary labor pending trial. 
But the Germans did win judicial inde- 
pendence for the tribunals; irrespective 
of presumptive categories, they could 
classify respondents at their discretion. 
And those declared followers (Mit- 
léufer), after paying a small fine, re- 
gained, all their civil rights. 

The result, the Law for Liberation 
from National Socialism and Militar- 


- ism, was promulgated for the U. S. zone 


on March 5, 1946. Lack of space pre- 
vents any detailed analysis of its pro- 


10 Classifications were also sharpened; they 
finally included: Major Offenders (Class I), 
Offenders (Class II), Lesser Offenders (Class 
III), Followers (Class IV), and Exonerated 


~ (Class V). 
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visions; the flood of regulations, orders, 
and commentaries soon made it into an 
almost impenetrably complex legal sys- 
‘tem.™ 

Trials began in the summer of 1946. 
Already many Germans were impatient 
with denazification delays; soon Mili- 
tary Government joined them. The 
very wideness of the Law’s provisions 7? 
delayed, confused, and eieruvely sabo- 
taged its operations, 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


Special Branch personnel, from the 
first opposed to the Law,-had insisted 
upon closely supervising its operations. 
They were far more interested in its 
removal and exclusion aspects than its 
punishment aspects. Determined to try 
the biggest Nazis first and to assure 
that they were barred from influential 
positions, they were seriously concerned 
when the first trials were almost exclu- 
sively of small fry. Actually, this was 
inevitable. Denazification was now 
headed by political ministers, respon- 
sible to the Landtage, to their parties, 
and to public pressure. 
of the pretrial employment restrictions 
made minor Nazis press for rapid clear- 
ance; major Nazis had every interest in 
postponing their trials. - 

The first tribunal decisions were, 
even to German opinion, very lenient. 

11 The standard -commentary is Erich 
Schullze, Gesetz zur Befreiung von National- 
sozialismus und Militarisnvus (3rd ed., Munich, 
1948) ; it contains the Law’s text, implement- 
ing regulations, orders, and so forth. See also 
the Mitteilungs- or Amtsblätter of the Laender 
Ministries., . 

12 Some 28 per ceht of all German adults 
in the United States zone were affected 
(betroffen) by it. 

18 They varied from Binder in Hesse, who 
(with Knappstein, his deputy) was probably 
the best, to the near-psychopathic demagogue 
Loritz in Bavaria. Kamm in Wiirttemberg- 
. Baden was sincere but contentious. The Ba- 
varian Ministry was torn with political strife 
until Hagenauer replaced Loritz in June 1947. 


The severity” 


` Local, Jay tribunal chairmen and public 


prosecutors were responsive to Nazi 
pressure and public apathy. Special 
Branch personnel saw no reason why 


` a former Nazi should be reinstated in 


an influential position because a local 
German tribunal had “cleared” him. 
But the initial Denazification Policy 
Board Plan that Military Government 
would retain approval power over key 
positions in German government had 


‘-been abandoned in the tide of turning 


over responsibility to the Germans. 
Now the only recourse for Special 
Branch was to prevent such “white- 
washing” Follower decisions. “Now its 
political ends could be achieved only 
through judicial means. A system of 
supervision of tribunals and of Special 
Branch objections to their decisions 
(the “Delinquency and Error System”) 
was ‘established, culminating in the 
power of Land Special Branches to or- 
der decisions vacated and new trials 
held.?® 

But tribunal leniency continued,"® 
and in November 1946 General Clay 
threatened to resume direct Military 
Government denazification operations, 
gave the German authorities sixty days 
to improve tribunal decisions, and an- 
nounced that “clearing” decisions of 
persons previously removed by Special 
Branch to which Military Government 
objected would not become effective 
until these objections were settled.*’ 
Although only minor, temporary im- 
provement resulted, Clay soon an- 


14 In OMGUS directives of Aug. 23 and 
Sept. 21, 1946. 
15 OMG Bavaria directive, Sept. 20, 1946; 


' Change 11 to Part 8, Title 9, Military Gov- 


ernment Regulations, Nov. 22, 1946. Military 
Government also instituted strict supervision 
of German-operated internment and labor 
camps. ; 

16 Appeal tribunal decisions were consistently 
more lenient than those in the first instance. 

17 Speech to the Länderrat, Stuttgart, Nov. 
5, 1946. 
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nounced that German administration 
would continue. The net result was 
Military Government control over the 
reinstatement’ of “cleared” former 
Nazis.28 - 


CHANGES IN THE Law 


Case processing was still too slow. 
German sympathy was becoming so- 
lidified behind the “poor, persecuted 
Nazis,” because of the delays, the relaz 
tively harsh punishment of the small 
fry, and the failure to bring the big 
Nazis to trial. German agitation for 
substantial revisions in the Law grew 
more insistent. German authorities had 
never concealed their dislike for the 


Law; the churches had always opposed - 


it; and the political parties were gen- 
erally unfavorable, the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Liberal Democrats par- 
ticularly so, while the Social Democrats 
and (at first) the Coromunists voiced 
some support.?® 

Military Government faced two al- 
ternatives: large-scale amnesties or basic 
changes in the Law. The denazification 
staff, split within itself, finally agreed 


that the accent must be shifted from- 


trials of small fry to trials of top cases 
only, plus exclusion of active Nazis 
from influential positions only, instead 
of confinement to ordinary labor. But 
General -Clay chose amnesities; he did 
not want to admit that his -denazifica- 
tion policy had been mistaken, and still 


18 There were many other such orders: e.g., 
that persons sentenced to labor camps must 
be confined immediately (the Law provided 
for confinement only after appeal proceed- 
ings). The Germans bitterly criticized them 
as an attack on the rule of law (Rechtsstaat). 


19 For the best summary of the German - 


viewpoint, and a brilliant analysis of the 
whole denazification problem, see Karl Hein- 
rich Knappstein, “Die versdumte Revolution,” 
Die Wandlung, Je. 2, Heft 8 (Nov. 1947), pp. 
` 663-77, 748. See also Eugen Kogon, “Das 
Recht auf den politischen Irrtum,” Frank- 
_ furter Hefte, Jg. 2, Heft 7 (July 1947), pp. 
641-55. 


hoped that quadripartite negotiations 
would produce results.” 

Already in July 1946 the “Youth 
Amnesty” had freed some 900,000 in- 
criminated persons born after January 
1, 1919 from almost all penalties. In 
December 1946 the “Christmas Am- 
nesty” freed 1,000,000 more nominally 
incriminated low-income and ‘disabled 
persons. But.still 1,400,000 cases re- 
mained for trial, many only because 
they involved pre-1937 Nazi Party 
members—presumptive Offenders. Some 
accelerated procedure v was clearly nec- ` 
essary. 

Now the change in United States pub- 
lic opihion began to take effect. Ameri- 
can hatred of a conquered Reich had 
given way to fear of the imperial Sovi- 
ets, and Americans had learned—too 
often “in an exaggerated form—of the 
slowness and arbitrariness ‘of much of 
the denazification program. The New 
Deal had been replaced by an aggres- 
sively conservative Republican Eightieth 
Congress. And—for economy-minded 
members of Congress the most decisive 


_—the yawning German dollar deficit 


made any interference with economic 
recovery (such as the Germans pro- 
claimed denazification to be) look like 
a deliberate drain on the United States 
taxpayer.** 

In the summer of 1947, for the first 
time, a large group of members of Con- 
gress visited Germany. They saw the 


. 20 These negotiations had previously pro- 
duced Contro] Council Directives No. 24 and 
38; neither they nor any other multizonal 
agreements seriously affected denazification in 
the United States zone, except for Special 
Branch’s use of the former to make the Law 
for Liberation more severe. 

21 See, e.g., Lewis A. Brown, A Report on 
Germany (New York, 1947); Gustav Stolper, 
German Realities (New York, 1948) ; and 
Percy Bidwell, “What Is Happening in Ger- 
many,” Harper’s, Vol. CLXLVI (Feb. 1948), 
pp. 173-79. - For the Eightieth Congress’ ef- 


fect on Japan, see Owen Lattimore, The Situa- ` 


tion in Asia (Boston, 1949), pp. 115-17, 
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delays and injustices of the Law and the 
politics and favoritism which too often 
characterized its operations. Most of 
them became convinced that denazifica- 
tion was unwisely planned and adminis- 
tered and an impediment to German 
recovery, and should be concluded as 
soon as possible.?? 

General Clay’s hopes for quadripartite 
denazification agreement, strengthened 
in April 1947 by the Moscow Confer- 
ence decisions,’ were shattered on Au- 
gust 17 by their unilateral Soviet im- 
plementation, stressing German respon- 
sibility and leniency and rapidity of 
procedures. for nominal Nazis. Amend- 
ments to the Law were now inevitable. 

Promulgated in October,” the amend- 
ments permitted the declaration as Fol- 
lowers, in accelerated proceedings, of 
the more nominally incriminated pre- 
Sumptive Offenders. The Germans were 
relatively well satisfied, especially after 
initial Military Government restrictions: 
in Wiirttemberg-Baden and Hesse were 
removed by order of the Office of Mili- 
tary Government (US)—which made it 
clear that only very rapid disposition 
of the remaining cases could prevent 
complete abandonment of the program. 


Frnat Fiasco 


But these First Amendments were too 
limited and too late. Congress was not 
satisfied, and cancellation of the whole 
program was narrowly averted in March 
1948. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee refused to approve an Army de- 


, 22 The “Herter Committee” was the most 
thorough and influential. See House Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid, Final Report 
(80th Cong., 2d sess., H. R. 1824), pp. 127-29. 
23The CFM denazification decision, al-~ 
though outwardly similar to the United States 
proposal, was really an adoption of the Soviet 
position. The Soviets consistently used de- 
nazification as an implement in bringing about 
a social revolution and a police state. ? 
24 Approved by OMGUS Oct. 7, 1947. 
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ficiency appropriation bill unless de- 
nazification were stopped. Secretary 
Royall agreed, but ‘General Clay in- 
sisted that cancellation just at the time 
when only the most severely incrimi- 
nated cases remained for trial would be 
a serious error. He succeeded in re- 
taining only the most highly incrimi- 
nated for trial—-which he defined as 
30,000 cases (including 3,000 to re- 
main in internment), about one-tenth 
of those pending. The other nine-tenths 
were to be declared Followers—during 
April! 

It is a striking example of the politi- 
cal reality of military government con- 
trol behind the front of German quasi- 
judicial denazification operations that 
this task was quite easily accom- 
plished.’ However, United States de- 
nazification staffs only worked them- 
selves out of jobs; on May 28, 1948 


.OMGUS withdrew almost all military 


government supervision over the de- 
nazification program, and the Germans 
attained their desired independence. 

But three years had passed since the 
Nazi collapse, and the German people 
were unutterably weary of the crimes, 
errors, and memories of the past. With 
military government psychological pres- 
sure removed, tribunal sentences be- 
came ever more lenient; and—the final 
irony—in the autumn of 1948 only 
strong resistance by German denazifica- 
tion authorities frustrated further mili- 
tary government attempts to close down 
the program. 

And so, in 1949, the last trials and 
appeals dragged out to their dreary and 
disillusioning conclusion. Some 950,000 
trials had been held; 1,600 had been 
judged Class I and 21,600 Class II Of- 

25 The Germans passed the necessary Second 
Amendments to the Law on March 31, 1948. 
Military government denazification staffs set 
up secret quotas for each Kreis of cases to be 
retained for trial, personally selected these 


cases, and had the Germans declare all the 
others Followers. Fiat justitia . . . 
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fenders. Only- 22,700 were still in- 
eligible to hold public office. The 
very top Nazis were—temporarily—im- 
mobilized, but otherwise, Nazis, milita- 
rists, industrialists, and bureaucrats 
were free to re-enter society. And they 
re-entered in thousands; the flood of 
“renazification” ran full tide. From 40 
to 80 per cent of the officials in many 
branches of public administration are 
now reinstated former Nazis. More 
pertinent, many of them are present- 
day authoritarians. And with ‘the ris- 
ing tide of German neo-nationalism and 
the competition for the -ex-Nazi vote 
by all German parties, German (and 
United States) criticism of and action 
against this trend have been more 
vocal than effective. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FAILURE 


Abandoned by the Americans and. 


universally denounced by the disgusted 
Germans, denazification had failed— 
failed to come near achieving any ob- 
jective ever set forth for it, by Ameri- 
cans or Germans. And the effort to 
construct democratic foundations for 
German society, and thus prevent a re- 
crystallization of its traditional au- 
thoritarian , social structure, had prob- 
ably failed with it.27 But why did it 
fail? Was failure inevitable, or could 
it have been averted or ameliorated? 


External factors. 


There is no simple or conclusive an- 
swer. The failure arose from both ex- 
ternal and internal causes. Among ex- 
ternal ones-—factors relatively .beyond 


the control of any of the United States. 


or German participants in the’ pro- 


26From an OMGUS report, “A Summary 
of Denazification: The Year 1948 and 1 Janu- 
ary to 30 June 1949,” released in August 1949. 

27 Cf. the penetrating essay of Carl E. 
Schorske, “The Dilemma in Germany,” Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1 
(Winter mee pp. 29-42. 
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-gram—were the war passions, the diffi- 


culty of using a military occupation for 


` political ends, the German dollar deficit, 


and the growing East-West tension and 
the consequent competition for Ger- 
man support. The German people 
never really favored the implications 
of denazification—of penetrating behind 
Nazism to revolutionize the authori- 
tarian society which they still passively - 
accepted. Its operations were staffed 
by German officials who felt no sharp 


_ social or class cleavage with the Nazis 


- 


appearing before them, and who, with 
them, had no desire for the social 
revolution that severe denazification ` 
would bring.?® 

- Then there are other, more contro- 
versial factors: Marxists and economic 
determinists would say that United. 


‘States capitalist democracy would never 


have destroyed the German industrial 
capitalism which—they. maintain—pro- 
duced Hitler; a wider group would say ` 
that United States policy’ makers be- 
came, consciously or unconsciously, re- 
luctant to conduct a thorough purge of 
German groups so similar to them- 
selves.” Of these last two, the writer 
does. not accept the former, and con- 
siders the latter—if true at all—to be 
based on a similarity far more apparent 
than real. ` 

All of these factors were more or less 
predictable, more or less inevitable, and 
little subject to control by military gov- 
ernment or German denazification au- 
thorities.*° 


28 See Hans Meyerhoff, “The Reconstruc- 


.tion of Government and Administration,”. 


Chap. V, p. 201 in Almond, op. cit. note 3- 
supra. 

29See Franz L. Neumann, “Military Gov- 
ernment and the Revival of Democracy in 
Germany,” Columbia Journal of International 
Affairs, Vol. II, No. 1 (Winter 1948), pp. 3-20. 

30 For the above factors and for the last 
stages of the program, see John H. Herz, “The 
Fiasco of Denazification in Germany,” Politi- 


` cal Science Quarterly, Vol. LXII, No. 4 (Dec. 


1948), pp. 569-94. 
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Internal factors 


But these deterministic explanations, 
while illuminating much of denazifica- 
tion’s lack of success, do not account 
for the completeness. of its failure. 
Complete -success was never possible. 
But internal factors must also be con- 
sidered. German policy was weak, 
dilatory, and often insincere; United 
States policy was vacillating and self- 
defeating. The- original United Statés 
planning, in retrospect, seems sound and 
reasonable. Certainly United States 
Military Government devoted more 
(perhaps too much) attention to de- 
nazification than the other powers; for 
this. very reason, its mistakes—although 
probably no greater than those of the 
others—loom higher. 

Extension of denazification (symbol- 
ized by Law No. 8) was not inevitable; 
its adoption and stubborn retention, op- 
posed by Special Branch personnel, must 
be charged to General Clay. Because 
of unwise Special Branch pressure, the 
Law for Liberation, unlike all success- 
ful revolutions, did not hit squarely at 
the previous governing elite. Its far 
too extensive, rigid presumptive guilt 
categories and employment restrictions 


made speed impossible and injustice - 


certain. It attempted to penalize po- 
litical errors and punish Nazi crimes— 
to combine political and judicial aims; 
it succeeded in attaining neither, but 
rather in resolidifying the suridered au- 
thoritarian (if not the Nazi) block. 
The followers of the Nazi Party be- 
came the party of the Followers, and 
Germans came to doubt if democracy 
could be democratic, or justice be just.* 

German denazification officials could 
plead that in their indecision, ineffi- 
ciency, and Jack of enthusiasm they 


81 See Knappstein and Kogon, of. cit. note 
19 supra. The British did separate them, but 
they were slower’ in turning over denazifica- 
tion responsibility to the Germans. ~ 


only reflected the same qualities found 
in the German people as a whole. True. 
But, like the German democratic poli- 
ticians of 1930-33, their conduct boded 
ill for the future, and their failure was 
not only a symptom but also a cause of 
the shaky and insecure basis upon which 


. the copybook structure of present-day 


western German democracy rests, and 
of the neo-nationalism now beating 
against it. 
Shortsighied policy 

Most United States denazification 
personnel were technically competent, 
hard-working, and sincere; but their 
crusade for “real” denazification rested 
upon a faulty analysis of Germany and © 
of Nazism, and—most important—of 
United States policy development. Al- 
though they, more than the rest of Mili- 


` tary Government, glimpsed the problem 


of the overthrow of authoritarianism 
(militarists, industrialists, and bureau- 
crats) behind that of the overthrow of 
Nazism, they dissipated their efforts on 
the small fry, and never grasped the 
exigencies of time and numbers. By 
the time they accepted the prevailing 
German standpoint that only Nazis 
should be attacked, it was too late 
even for that. 

The delay in approving amendments 
to the Law, the distrust of all German 
denazification efforts, and the failure 
to recognize the turning tide of United 
States public opinion (a tide caused 
largely by their own mistakes) must be 
ascribed to the indecision, shortsighted- 
ness, and refusal to admit mistakes, not 
only of Military Government. policy 
makers but even more of most United 
States denazification personnel. They 
forgot that politics is the science of the 
possible, and they failed to cut their - 
losses enough and in time.®* 

82 For their attitude, see Joseph F. Napoli, 


“Denazification from an American’s View- 
point,” The Annals of the American Academy 
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And finally, the United States volte- 
face in 1948, just-when only the most 
serious cases. were left to try, and pre- 
vented from becoming a complete rout 
at first by General Clay personally and 
later by German anti-Nazi officials, 
must be ascribed to too long delayed 
and uninformed congressional pressure, 
and to United States public indifference. 


` of Political and Social Science, Vol. 264 (July 
1949), pp. 115-23; for criticism of their Jack - 


of humility, Reinhold Niebuhr, “Germany: 
Vengeance or Justice,” The. Nation, Vol. 
CLXIX, No. 4 (July 23, 1949), p. 90. 


These were individual, specific de- 
cisions. Had they been otherwise,. the 


` failure today would not be so great, or 


the fiasco so obvious. Although it is 
too early to anticipate the verdict of 
history, the writer feels that it will 
probably be that this attempt at a 
“revolution by decree” was a disastrous 
failure, to a considerable extent an un- 
necessary one, and one for which the 
responsibility must rest at least as 
heavily on the shoulders of the: con- 
querors‘as on those of the conquered. 
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‘The Individual Soldier and the Occupation 


By ROBERT ENGLER 


MONG students of public affairs 
it is axiomatic that effective policy 
not only requires but is to a great ex- 
tent determined by effective administra- 
tion; that the success of top-level policy 
for Germany formulated in Washington 
is intimately tied up with the attitudes 
and performance not only of the over- 
seas commanders and military gover- 
nors, but also of the civil affairs person- 
nel engaged in routine administration in 
a Munich Rathaus and the soldiers 
guarding a supply dump-in Frankfurt. 
, Lhe military occupation of Germany 
has been a tremendous challenge, with 
much of the responsibility for the en- 
suring of our wartime objectives resting 
upon the thousands who have come into 
daily contact with the Germans and 
other European people. This was espe- 
cially true during the initial months of 
the occupation, in view of the general 
tendency for early-set patterns to influ- 
ence the subsequent direction of Ameri- 
can rule and German response. 

‘These men have played a vital role 
in determining the reactions of other 
peoples to our country and its objec- 
tives, for wherever they have gone and 
whatever they have done, their uni- 
forms have marked them as representa- 
tives of the American people. .It is in 
this realm that we have achieved some~ 
of our greatest triuniphs as well as most 
tragic failures. 

All too frequently the people back 
-home did not appreciate these relation- 
ships. What serious attention was paid 
to the occupation appeared to center 
about broad policies and the figures 
identified with them. Popular concern 
was more often confined to worrying 
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about and agitating for “bringing our 
boys home.” With a few notable ex- 
ceptions, the American press neglected 
to emphasize the requirements for the 
full implementation of our peace aims. 
As a result, much of the story became 
by default the exclusive property of 
those whose primary interest was scan- 
dal, or occasionally heroics. Credit 
should be given to the novelists who 
have earnestly sought to portray the 
dilemmas of our uneasy young con- 
querors; however, one must be cautious 
in isolating fact interwoven in a fabric 
of fiction. Between these extremes of 
presentation remain-vast areas of si- 
lence and ignorance concerning the role 
of the individual, which our social scien- 
tists and psychologists could explore 
with profit. 

While it is difficult and dangerous to 
generalize in terms of “the military 
mind,” “the military government mind,” 
or “the citizen army mind,” certain 
pertinent attitudes characteristic of the 
men in each group and attributable to 
their training and experience can be 
noted.’ - 


Army LEADERSHIP 


In the case of the Regular Army 
leadership, it would be misleading to 
assume -that the General Patton ap- 
ptoach to the responsibilities of occupa- 
tion (“Fragebogen! What the hell’s a 
Fragebogen?” “This Nazi thing is just 


1¥For a valuable study of soldier attitudes 
see Samuel A. Stouffer and associates, The 
American Soldier, Vols. I and Il, Adjustments 
During Army Life and Combat and Its After- 
math (Princeton, 1949). See also files of War 
Department publication, What the Soldier 
Thinks. 
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like a Democratic and Republican elec- 
tion fight.”) was shared by all field 
commanders. Winning the war had 


been their primary concern. And after- 


victory they compiled an impressive 
record in handling and demobilizing 
millions of prisoners, repatriating mil- 
lions more of displaced persons, rede- 
ploying hundreds of thousands of troops, 
maintaining security, and meeting the 
multiple situations requiring the re- 
sources of a vast organization. 

~ As soldiers, the commanders had an- 
ticipated and could appreciate such 
rudimentary requirements of Allied 
policy as restoring order and getting 
local governmental services functioning 
again. Being expected to engineer a 
social upheaval ‘was something else, 
however, and they were ill at ease with 
an assignment with so many political, 
social, and economic implications. 

Although military commanders often 
found G-5 useful in taking over trouble- 
some chores during combat, there was 
widespread suspicion of the new mili- 
tary government section, provoking nu- 
merous bureaucratic struggles for power. 
Then, too, their narrow emphasis on the 
maintenance of law and order, their ex- 
treme reluctance to disturb existing in- 
stitutions, their suspicion of politics and 
politicians, their distrust of trade union- 
ists, their annoyance with displaced per- 
sons, their openly contemptuous atti- 
tude towards enlisted men and those of 
lower rank, all furnished important clues 
as to the nature of their training and 
long-time isolation from the crosscur- 
rents of democratic society. 

Tt was factors such as these that led 
many persons, including some top Army 
leaders, to question the propriety of 
using this tradition-bound organization 
as the instrument for the essentially 
revolutionary task of creating condi- 
tions favorable for the “democratiza- 
tion” of Germany, once the immediate 
post-hostilities stage had ended. | 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


While the military commanders had 
found themselves with or were assigned 
occupation responsibilities in the course 
of their regular duties, General Lucius 
D. Clay and many of his subordinates 
on the US Group Control Council: had 
been selected for their positions in rec- 
ognition of- their experience and abili- 
ties as executive and technicians. A 
roster of the names and business asso- 
ciations of the economic advisers and 
division heads reads like a Who’s Who 
of American industry and finance. . 

The variety and complexity of the 
tasks before these men were staggering. 
In New York a tugboat strike by some 
two thousand workers disrupts the daily 
lives of over ten million people; in the 
Midwest a swollen river inundates more 
than a million acres of farmland and 
leaves tragic disaster in its wake in hun- 
dreds of communities long after the wa- 
ters subside; in Texas a ship at berth ex- 
plodes and a city takes on the ghastly 
appearance of many of its European 
sisters. 

From each of. these catastrophes we 
glean some understanding of the enor- 
mity of the destruction confronting both 
conquerors and conquered in Germany; 
yet all of this falls hopelessly short of 
providing an American with the neces- 
sary frame of reference. ‘There had 
been a complete breakdown of many of 
Germany’s institutions, and this was-to 
be followed up by the deliberate de- 
struction of other specified institutions. 
It was the function of military govern- 
ment to fill this vacuum through the en- 
couragement of new patterns which 
would be in keeping with the peaceful 
and democratic objectives proclaimed 
by the Allies. Displaced persons, dis- 
armament, demobilization, denazifica- 
tion, re-education, deindustrialization, 
political revival, reparations, economic 
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stability, ` information _ control—just 
words or headlines to the American peo- 
ple—were only part of their responsi- 
bilities. j 
RESTORATION 


Many of the ‘military government 
staff officers felt that the first step was 
to get the country on its feet again, see- 


ing that the streets were cleared of rub- ` 


ble, the`railroads running and the fac- 
tories producing, with such goals as 
. denazification, decartelization, and em- 
phasis on war guilt relegated’ to a sec- 
ondary position. They did this not as 
conspirators in a plot to restore Nazism 
to power, though one might argue that 
the consequences of their actions have 
increased this possibility, but rather be- 
cause of a conyiction that a prosperous 
Germany would mean an orderly Ger- 
many and a prosperous Europe. Nor 
were they unmindful of this as a tactic 
to prevent Communism from gaining a 
foothold. One must also bear in mind 
that production, getting things done, 
progress—these were their specialties 
and backgrounds. Small wonder that 
directive JCS 1067 made so little sense 
to so many of them. 

Both these men and their Regular 
Army colleagues were frank respecters 


of efficiency, of bigness, of power. They 


could appreciate like-minded persons 
who also wanted to get things running 
again. The fact that the Germans they 
first contacted who had similar ideas 


` were generally unrepentant Nazis, con- ` 


fident industrialists, “indispensable” ex- 


perts, long-time militarists, and right- ` 


wing clerics was unfortunate, but no 
man who liked to see his country in 
order and business running smoothly 
could really be as dangerous as some 
‘idealistic military government people 
claimed. 

Evidence presented before a Senate 
committee revealed that a denazifica- 


tion appeal board of the United States. 


Forces European Theater voted to keep 
a key Nazi industrialist in power after 
a representative of the Political Division 
warned that denazification was “nothing 
less than a social revolution” and that 
“it [was] not in conformity with Ameri- 
can standards to cut away the basis of 
private property.” Another member of 
the board, representing the Finance Di- 
vision, stated that “this man is an ex- 
tremely capable industrialist, a kind of 
Henry Ford.” ? 

In Munich, where the intensity of - 
debris clearance made it appear as if 
the guilt-stricken’ Americans were doing 
public penance for their air raids, the 
live-wire contractor so eager to start 
rebuilding the city was treated as a 
more important citizen than the broken 
K Z (ex-concentration camp inmate) 
who was expecting the authorities to 
find him a dwelling place. Elsewhere 


_in the United States zone, local com- 


manders intent upon retaining their 
commands, their overlapping headquar- 
ters, and their wartime ranks, vied with 
one another. for the most orderly and’ 
best-appearing areas. This great em- 
phasis on physical reconstruction—on 
“restoration for restoration’s sake”’— 
became an outstanding feature of oc- 
cupied Germany, with the humble 
streetcar clanging its way through the 
rubble serving as an appropriate if 
somewhat curious symbol of our rule. 
Meanwhile, long after the Miinchener 
and his compatriots in Wiesbaden, 
Darmstadt, and Cologne were able once 
more to flick on the lights, turn the 


‘faucet, and board a trolley, the several 


thousand hard-pressed military govern- 
ment personnel in the field found prob- 
lem after problem (ranging from the 
calorie content of the local food ration 


2 Elimination of German Resources for War 
(79th Cong., ist sess., Hearings before a Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military Af- 


` fairs, United States Senate, Feb. 25, 1946), 


Part 11, p. 1545. 
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to. the reopening of a movie house) 
thrust upon them, each demanding a 


decision which at times would tax the . 


wisdom of a Solomon. 

During the initial months, problems 
not covered by the manuals often pre- 
ceded directives, and so policy had to 
be made on the spot. In some cases, 
policy had not filtered down. For ex- 
ample, JCS 1067 was a secret document 
until October 1945 and was treated as 
such at numerous headquarters, to the 
exclusion of those charged with carry- 
ing out its provisions. Not infrequently, 
policy was known but strongly opposed. 
Months after the Patton affair, USFET 
had to send telegrams to the Third 
and Seventh Armies threatening courts- 
martial for officers of more than one 
hundred military government detach- 
ments unless denazification proceedings 
were accelerated? And in some in- 
stances, “military necessity” was judged 
to overrule all other considerations. In 
all these cases, too, decisions as to both 
means and ends had to be made. 


TECHNICIANS AND POLITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


The numerous classifications of tech- 
nicians recruited for the occupation 
(administration, law, finance, econom- 
ics, public works, public health, public 
relations; education, public safety, pub- 
lic welfare, transportation, communica- 
tions) indicated our recognition of 
the many-sidedness of the problem as 
clearly as the dearth of first-class’ stu- 
dents of public affairs and general ci- 
vilian administrators revealed our fail- 
ure to appreciate the fundamental issues 
underlying the problem. Many of the 
technicians were products of Charlottes- 
ville and the Civil Affairs Training Pro- 
gram; there were also older Regular 


3 Donald B. Robinson, “Why Denazification 


is Lagging,” American Mercury (May 1946), 


p. 568. Mr. Robinson was Chief Historian 
for the United States Military Government. 


Army officers who did not seem to fit 
in elsewhere, and combat soldiers trans- 
ferred to military government at .the 
close of hostilities.* 

It is commonly agreed that the tech- 
nicians were a conscientious and ma- 
ture group with above-average ability. 
Undoubtedly capable in their respec- 
tive specialties, a major criticism, judg- 
ing from experiences in places like 
Aachen and Munich, was not of the 
men themselves but rather of the type 
of men generally selected. They made . 
useful contributions in the early and 
turbulent period of occupation when so 
much of their civilian skills and mili- 
tary training was brought into play. 
But later, as problems of security, sani- 
tation, and restoration of public utili- 
ties faded into the background, their 
inadequacy in such fields as denazifi- 
cation, political revival and re-educa- 
tion became more apparent. It was far 
more simple for them to replace a 
broken water main, since both ruler and 
ruled could appreciate the service of a 
good one, than it was to select a suit- 
able burgomaster, on the definition of 
which they might differ. They were 
dealing with people whose way of life, 
despite many external similarities, was 
vastly different from their own. A gen- 
eral inability to surmount the language 
barrier served only to increase- the sig- 
nificance of these external features. 

The sanitation engineer, the police 
chief, and the lawyer were to learn that 
it was not their professional skills that 
were so important; rather was it a 
broad outlook and political conscious- 
ness as well as imaginative talent in 
their relations with the German people 
that these jobs demanded and so many 
of the men lacked. Unfortunately, 


4 Mention should be made of the personnel 
of the Army Specialized Training Program, 
though only a small percentage of these tal- 
ented young men were assigned to military 
government. 
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neither the training, the policy con- 
fusions, nor the wretched administra- 
tive structure helped appreciably to 
overcome these handicaps. 


From COMBAT TO OCCUPATION 


With the overrunning of Germany, 
several hundred thousand soldiers found 
their missions changed from combat to 
occupation: patrolling the sixty-thou- 
sand-square-mile zone and its two-thou- 
sand-mile border, guarding prisoners, 
collecting and inventorying enemy war 
materials, demolishing fortifications, 
hauling and guarding supplies, aiding 
displaced persons, controlling traffic, re- 
_ -building bridges, carrying out intelli- 
gence assignments, participating in sur- 
prise raids, generally assisting the small 
military government force, and perform- 


ing the numerous housekeeping tasks ` 


required by a modern army. ‘There 
were also troops who were playing ball, , 
engaging in close-order drill, and main- 
taining equipment while awaiting rede- 
ployment. * 


DISCIPLINE AND MORALE 


“Army leaders had anticipated that 
there would be some letdown in disci- 
pline and morale during this period. 
What they had not Santicipated was the 
almost complete breakdown of our mili- 
tary organization in Europe. 

A much overworked and oversimpli- 
fied expression as used by the Army, 
high morale was recognized as a major 
ingredient for successful operation." 
The presence or lack of this intangible 
ingredient, whether or not the members 
of an outfit understood their tasks and 
displayed a desire to carry them out, 
was reflected in every phase of training 

5 Factors making for high or low morale 
listed by overseas veterans in various War 
Department polls included teamwork, officer- 
enlisted-men relations, friendliness among fel- 
low soldiers, physical comfort, recreation, 
keeping busy, belief in mission, opportunity 
for advancement. s 
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and combat. Hence the ‘underscoring 

by both the general public and the War - 
Department of the importance of each 

citizen-soldier and his share in the total 

effort. From pin-ups to veterans’. bene- 

fits, “nothing was too good for our 

boys.” , 

Yet, despite all the fervent homage 
to this democratic ideal, the dilemma of 
the lost individual of modern society 
was never better. illustrated than when 
he was placed in uniform. From the 
perspective of the military planner, 
each soldier became a cog in the giant 
wheels of the war machine; it was im- 
perative that the leadership be able to | 
assume that, regardless of previous 
background and present temperament, 
the overwhelming majority of the troops . 
would respond in a foreseeable disci- 
plined fashion: to orders given under 
any circumstances. “Man is the one 
unchangeable (and thus interchange- 
able) element in war.” Or as Bill 
Mauldin’s Willie observed, “I feel like 
a fugitive from th’ law of averages.” 

.While it is clear that this objective of 
absolute control represented more an 
ideal than a reality, under pressure of 
combat such controls as group loyalty 
and discipline,. shame, training, legal 
punishment, the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, and patriotism all operated to 
bring about an_ approximation of this 
condition. But the general demoraliza- 
tion and indifference to responsibility 
following on the heels of victory were 
to emphasize the limited effectiveness 
of these controls. 

While the fighting was still going on, 
some sensational stories describing mis- 
conduct of individual soldiers were pub- 
licized in the Stars and Stripes, and, 
less frequently, in the newspapers at 
home. Insignificant when placed against 
the magnificent achievements of the 

6 Case studies of fear and psychoneurotic 


tendencies among soldiers furnish interesting 
data here. 
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troops, most’ of the more serious of- 
fenses were perpetrated by a small 
criminal element. (The Army required 
few references.) A substantial portion 
of the more common offenses could be 
explained by poor living conditions, 
lonelinéss, or nervous tensions. “Souve- 
nir hunting” was a favorite pastime, 
knowing no rank, and was never very 
seriously discouraged. It was naive to 
expect men who were risking their lives 
every day to be scrupulous at all times 
in the observance of the rights of pri- 
vate property of the enemy. i 


DEMORALIZATION 


Foxholes were just memories, and 
most of the occupation troops were liv- 
ing in comfort, sometimes luxuriously 
in private homes with displaced persons 
‘or Germans serving them. Surprisingly 
superior recreational and educational 
facilities were gradually made available. 
Widespread breaches of discipline and 
. morality among all ranks could no 
longer be explained by combat fears, 
rough living, a handful of hoodlums, or 
just “boys will be boys.” Instead of 
improving with the general stabilization 
of conditions, this situation steadily 
grew worse during the fall and winter 
of 1945 as the older and more experi- 
enced men -were replaced by younger 
men. fa, tind 

Vehicular accident rates rose sharply, 
as did venereal disease cases and courts- 
martial. Black marketing of personal 
and army supplies developed into big 
business, heavily dependent upon the 
well-fed and overequipped American 
soldier. At first he had probably par- 
ticipated quite innocently when ex- 
changing items like cigarettes for serv- 
ices or luxuries, but he was soon con- 
centrating on accumulating marks, often 
rationalizing his behavior in terms of 
the war profits of the “folks in the 
States.” With the failure of police tac- 
tics to check the flow of army supplies 
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into German hands and illegal income 
to the States, government officials were - 
forced to institute currency controls and 
scrip payment. By this time black 
marketing had become an established 
pattern of behayior readily adopted. by 
military and civilian replacements. 


FRATERNIZATION 


Fraternization regulations presented 
another headache. While high officials - 
and the general public heatedly debated 
a proposed ban on friendly relations 
with the German people, the Americans 
advancing into Germany were forming 
their own theories and practices. Here . 
were the people who had once been re- 
nowned for their Goethe and their Schil- 
ler; now they offered to the world 


` Dachau and Buchenwald. Their kitch- 


ens were still spotless, and the brown 


_ bread smelled delicious to soldiers tired 


of government issue white bread; their 
crematories were also spotless, and the 
barrels of human ashes stunned men 
who had seen death a hundred times on 
the battlefield. 5 
Few Americans found it hard to hate 
the Germans after encountering surviv- 
ors of their premeditated bestiality or — 
after hearing ‘of comrades who had been 
killed by innocent-looking coal bricks 
that exploded in their stoves while they 
slept: It was not quite so easy, how- 


ever, to believe all Germans were. bad,’ 


to hate neatly dressed children playing 
in the snow or gray haired women ven- 
turing out for a bucket of coal or frau- 
leins eager to meet the generous con- 
querors. 

By the time the official fraternization 
ban was issued, a significant minority 
of our troops were associating with Ger- 
man girls. The ban was impossible to 
enforce in. view of the attitudes of an 
increasing number of men, and came 
too late for any possible effective orien- 
tation. The inevitable lifting of the 
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restrictions took place during ‘the first 
months of the occupation. 


DEMOBILIZATION 


In the eyes of top military leaders, 
the consequences of the pressures for 
demobilization emanating from both 
sides of the Atlantic after V-E Day 
marked the climax of the Army’s de- 
moralization. 
point system, based to a great extent 
on soldier opinion, was gradually re- 
turning men eligible for discharge. The 
War Department had warned’ that it 
would not “ask any American soldier 
to lay down his life in order that an- 
other American soldier may return 
home a few days sooner.” But the 
Pacific war seemed remote, and al- 
though polls showed that the men in 
Germany . recognized the need for oc- 
cupation, few were interested in be- 
coming a part of that mission. 

Victory in Japan intensified this rest- 
lessness and indifference to their work 
among the occupation troops and mili- 
tary government detachments. That 
winter there were soldier demonstra- 
tions in Frankfurt as well as in Manila, 
Tokyo, and Paris. Congressmen were 
besieged with appeals from fnothers, 
“wives, and sweethearts, some of whom 
were banding together in “Bring Back 
Daddy” associations. Demobilization 
rates were accelerated, and command- 
ers in the field, reporting that the de- 
pletion of their strength meant neglect 
of many important duties, were dubious 
about the youthful and ill-trained re- 
placements who could not quite under- 
stand why they had to be shipped over- 
seas after the shooting was all over. 


THE SOLDIER AND THE COMMUNITY 


Although the soldier may have been 
unwilling to acknowledge the impor- 
tance of his job, or perhaps was con- 
vinced that it was just a new version of 
“make work,” he could not help being 


A carefully worked-out 


conscious of his position in the area 
where he was stationed. The men in a 
Munich headquarters were sought out 


-© continually by local residents begging — 
. advice and aid on every imaginable sub- 


ject. When a merchant’s vegetable 
truck broke down, he came to the head- 
quarters hoping for the loan of a vehicle 
which could bring the food to his store 


_before it spoiled. When a distinguished- 


looking English-speaking woman wor- 
ried as to whether possessing a medieval 
sword violated the occupation laws, she 
asked a jeep driver who parked his ve- 
hicle near her home for his opinion. A 
dispute between a landlord and his 
tenant was placed before a mess ser- 
geant for settlement. A stolen bicycle 
was reported not to the local or mili- 
tary police but to the Munich head- 
quarters. Requests for passes, travel 
permits, and medical aid; tips on who. 
was and who was not a Nazi; com- 
plaints against the “dirty” Poles or Rus- 
sians who. were causing disturbances; 
inquiries as to how soon the military 
government would reopen schools, in- - 
crease food rations, and issue visas to 
the United States—all managed to find 
their way to the men whose official mis- 
sion was simply described as debris 
clearance. 

That the conquerors generally knew 
as little about these matters as the con- 
quered was secondary. An answer was 
expected. Thus the merchant saved his 
vegetables, and the woman lost her 
sword. 

Obviously, most of these problems 
were beyond this unit’s ‘jurisdiction. 
Nevertheless, the manner in which these 
cases were handled was probably more 
important than the decisions themselves. 
All the people in the ‘neighborhood soon 


-heard about the American medic who 


fixed the child’s cut hand; they also 
knew that the soldier who warned them 
against abusing a group. of displaced 
persons meant business, and that the 
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captain who listened courteously to the 
merchant’s plea for a truck granted the 
. request not as a favor but because he 
` thought it was the right thing to do. 
Living up to the aims of the occupa- 
tion required more than just “correct- 
ness” when dealing with the Germans 
in official matters; every move and ev- 
ery statement of the soldiers were ob- 
served. carefully. When the American 
indicated his contempt for certain offi- 
cers or enlisted men, his disgust with 
his duties or his lack of faith in our 
policies ‘and allies, these views did not 
pass unnoticed. Looting by members 
of Allied armies served to reassure the 
Germans that their sacking of Europe 
was an accepted practice by soldiers 
of all nationalities. Black marketing, 
bullying of displaced persons, illegal 
fraternization, slovenly appearance, and 
other violations of military regulations 
by our troops weakened any respect 
which the Germans may have had for 
the lofty ideals of the occupying pow- 
ers and for the soldiers themselves. It 
- was not coincidental that illegal opera- 
tions among the Germans took place 
with impunity.in those areas where dis- 
cipline and morale were poorest. 


ORIENTATION AND AMERICAN VALUES 


To conclude that the answer to this 
‘problem of attitudes and behavior lay 
in “orientation” would be conveniently 
in keeping with the simple American 
faith in “education” as a solution to all 
ills. Certainly the limitations of the 
troops who first occupied Germany in 
understanding what were to be their re- 
sponsibilities in relation to the inhabit- 
ants and to’ the broad aims of the mis- 
sion suggested the seriousness of this 
need. They had been drilled as fight- 
ers, not as overseers or diplomats. 
Though ‘publicized as’ a well-planned 
and heavily emphasized program, orien- 
tation became whatever the various 
units chose to make of it, which gen- 


erally was not very much. In light of 
the imposing list of occupation aims, 
extending ‘far beyond the narrow con- 


` fines of traditional military government, 


this failure left the troops as unpre- 
pared for many of their duties as they 
would have been for combat if they had 
not been taught how to handle firearms. 

One must inquire further. How 
many of these difficulties could ‘be 
traced to deep-rooted convictions and 
practices of the individuals who com- 
posed this Army, of the Army itself, 
and of the society which nurtured both? 
Products of the American culture, these 
men reflected the strengths as well as 
the weaknesses and contradictions of 
the character developed in that setting. 

The Army’s hoary concepts of con- 
formity, duty, and discipline were not 
always sufficient ingredients for suc- 
cess when working with a traditionally 
individualistic and nonmilitaristic citi-. 
zenry. Possessing that fierce passion - 
for equality which de Tocqueville had 
noted a century earlier, the men re- 
sented the double standard of justice 
and the privileges of the rigid caste sys- 
tem—though at the same time they de- 
sired to gain status within the system. 
While the pressure for speedy demobili- 
zation was a further manifestation of: 
this spirit, as well as of the men’s natu- 
ral desire to return home, it also indi- 
cated a failure of the American people 
to recognize occupation as an impera- 
tive part of their new world obligations. 
Such orientation as was at fault in this 
instance was largely civilian. 


ATTITUDES AND IMPRESSIONS 


In his relations with the Germans, as 
with people everywhere, the American 


‘apparently won many friends by his 


good humor, warmth, and eagerness to `’ 
be liked. „His boisterous manner and 
sexual promiscuity sometimes caused 
enmity; they also contested the stand- 
ard portrait of the stable and virtuous 
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American male. Although generous and 
sympathetic, especially where the un- 
. derdog was concerned, he frequently 
showed impatience with people whose 
concentration-camp-developed behavior 
for survival made them harsh and bit- 
ter. Proud of and admired for his 
country’s technological achievements, he 
felt superior to those whose ways he 
considered “backward,” like the French; 
he confided that “you have to hand it 
to these Germans” for their plumbing 
and efficiency. 

Living. among these sober and neatly 
dressed people who were so fond of 
flowers made it difficult for some troops 


who believed in the decency of man to. 


accept stories of Nazi atrocities. As 
the original combat soldiers left, ra- 
tionalizations of “just propaganda” or 
“well, they must have done something 
to deserve it” were heard. 

Not deeply interested in European 
politics or ideology, the American often 
assumed that non-Nazis were always 
anti-Nazis, and anti-communists were 
always democrats. Like many of his 
civilian friends, he equated capitalism 
with democracy, and was perturbed by 
those who substituted socialism. He 
was sure that the way Americans did 
things was best, and was eager for peo- 
ple to adopt baseball, Coca Cola, and 
democratic elections. But he was sus- 
picious of parties and politicians. 

‘Our occupation of Germany has of- 
fered a. test of our political maturity. 
In it have been involved the farsighted- 
ness of our leaders, the skill of our ad- 
ministrators, and the alertness of our 
citizenry, to say nothing of our abjlity 
to get along with Russia and our other 

. wartime. allies. One can be proud of 
the contributions to the securing of the 
ı peace made by the occupation person- 
nel and at the same time appreciate the 
alarm of many observers, especially our 
friends in. Europe, as to the conse- 
quences of the irresponsibility and 


shortsightedness displayed during those 
critical ‘months. 

Demoralization was much more than 
an internal army problem, just as frat- 
ernization was far more than a matter 
of sex. Fraternization by high officials 
often meant exposure to the blandish- 
ments of wealthy and powerful Germans 


. eager for special privileges which would 


permit them to maintain their wealth 
and power; fraternization by all ranks 
meant contact with young women who, 
according to military government polls, 
comprised “the most nazified section of 
the population.” Association with re- 
actionary elements, retention of Nazis 
in office, and preoccupation with physi- 
cal restoration meant disillusionment 
for the small democratic groups in Ger- 


‘many and evoked fears throughout Eu- 


rope of ‘the resurgence of a vengeful 
Germany, despite Allied pledges to the 
contrary. , 

Though too early to predict the out- 
come, the discouraging patterns of so- 
much of present-day Germany suggest 
how difficult an objective 'we have set 
for ourselves and how much of the job 
still lies ahead. i 


LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Our experiences in Germany have 
taught us many things about policy and 
administration, including the need for 
utilizing specially trained civilian ad- 
ministrators and holding regular oc- 
cupation troops in garrison. But more 
important than-these lessons for war 
and the “twilight zone” of military oc- 
cupation are the lessons for peace. One 
learns that discrepancies between ideals 
and realities of the American way; such 
as those which allow us .to assign the 
Negro soldier to the least desirable mili- 
tary jobs, as is customary in civilian 
life, can no longer be considered pri- 
vate national business when they are 
practiced in full view of Germans we 
hope to re-educate, communists who 
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strive to discredit our democracy, and 
freedom-aspiring peoples who look to 
us for leadership. k 

` One is troubled by the knowledge 
-that so many of our people, both ci- 
vilian and military, should have failed 
to recognize the connection between 
combat and occupation, between win- 


ning the war and winihing the peace. 
And one wonders about the long-range 
effects of these occupation experiences 
on the individual soldier—how far the 
potential for apathy (“I’ve done my 
share already”) and cynicism . (“I’ve 
seen enough”). will be reflected in his 


role as a Citizen. 
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return from Germany at the end of 1945 he made a detailed study of the military oc- 
cupation. He is co-editor of Problems of Democratic Citizenship (1948) and has con- 
tributed to Great Issues: The Making of American Policy (1948). 


_ American Military Government Courts in Germany 


By Err E. NOBLEMAN 


MERICAN Miltary Government 
Courts have been functioning in 

the United States zone of Germany 
since September 1944. Although origi- 
nally established, in accordance with in- 
ternational law, for the protection of the 
Allied forces and the punishment of of- 
feriders against military government and 
German law, probably no other military 
government operation has had as signal 
an effect on the so-called democratiza- 
tion of Germany. To those of us who 


have been brought up in Anglo-Ameri-: 


can legal traditions, this phenomenon is 
not quite so astonishing as it might ap- 
pear to be, since it has long been rec- 
ognized that basic civil rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities become meaning- 
less and of no avail in the absence of an 
independent judiciary, dispensing im- 
partial justice in accordance with law. 
Although military occupation courts 
are not new to legal or military history, 
the role which they have played in the 
present occupation of Germany consti- 
tutes a complete. departure from their 
traditional purpose and function. An 
examination of their operations, both 
past and present, will serve to demon- 
strate not only the revolutionary na- 
ture of their present role, but also the 
steps by which they assumed that role 
during the present occupation.” 
1 For traditional practices of military courts, 
see William E. Birkheimer, Military Govern- 


ment and Martial Law, 2d ed. (Kansas City, 
1904), Chap. 9; see also Doris A. Graber, The 
Development of the Law of Belligerent Oc- 
cupation, 1863-1914 (New York, 1949), pp. 
119, 158, 273-277; War Powers and Military 
Jurisdiction (J.A.G.S. Text No. 4, The Judge 
Advocate General’s School, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, 1943), pp. 67-68; Military Aid to the 
Civil Power (The General Service Schools, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1924), p. 62. 


MILITARY Courts Prior TO 
Worip War II 


` During the past 130 years, the United 
States Government has engaged in thir- 
teen major occupations: Florida; the 
Confederate States; Mexico (twice); 
Cuba; Puerto Rico; the Philippines; 
the Rhineland; Japan; Korea; Austria; 
Italy; and Germany. In every instance, 
the occupying forces of the United States 
have protected their security and main- 


` tained law and order in the areas un- 


der their control by means of military. 
courts.” 

Prior to World War II, these courts 
were staffed by Army officers and were 
generally of two types: (1) military 
commissions and (2) provost courts. 
The former. tried more serious violations 
of thé laws of war and of the occupant’s 


proclamation, laws, ordinances, and di- 
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rectives. The latter were concerned 
only with minor infractions. 

The procedures followed by -these 
courts were derived from and based en- 
tirely upon the Articles of War and the 
Manual for Courts-Martial, and lacked, 
of necessity, many of the safeguards of 
the Anglo-American system of justice to 
which we are accustomed. For the most 
part, these tribunals were concerned 
with the protection of the security of 
the armed forces of. the occupant. 
Violations of local law by inhabitants of 
the occupied areas were generally left 
to the indigenous courts, which under 
international law were permitted to 


2A historical survey of American Military 
Government experience in which military court 
operations are dealt with is found in Military . 
Aid to the Civil Power, op. cit. supra, Chap. 
HL i 
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function. Little or no attempt was 
made by the military courts to impress 
upon the inhabitants of the occupied 
-areas the superiority of the American 
way of life. Their judgments were 
harsh, and the justice which they dis- 
pensed was summary. 

During World War I, the United 
States Army established the customary 
military commissions and provost courts 
in occupied Germany. As in the past, 
the military commissions were concerned 
with ‘serious offenses and were empow- 
ered to impose any sentence, including 
the death penalty. Superior provost 

courts had authority to sentence per- 
sons convicted by them to a maximum 
term of imprisonment of six months 
and $1,000 fine. Inferior provost courts 
were limited to sentences of one month 
and maximum fines of $100. During 
the period of the Rhineland occupa- 
tion, these tribunals tried approximately 
9,600 cases, a considerable portion of 
which involved relatively minor viola- 
tions. The great majority of cases were 
tried by German courts, the German 
judicial system having remained virtu- 
ally intact.® 


Durme CompBat, Wor~tp War I 


During World War II, a major de- 
velopment occurred with respect to 
American military occupation courts. 
Eleven years of National Socialism and” 
five years of war had reduced the Ger- 
man judiciary to such a feeble and cor- 
rupt state that it could not be trusted, 
at the outset, to resume operations. 
Furthermore, it was apparent that the 
reconstruction of a denazified German 
judicial system, based on democratic 
principles, would require a considerable 
period of time. Accordingly, a system 


3 American Military Government of Oc- 
cupied Germany, 1918-1920, Report of the 
Officer in Charge of Civil Aars, Third Army 
(Washington, 1943), Chap. 5. 


of military courts was required which 
would be able not only to perform tra- 
ditional functions, but also to replace 
the German system, for the time being, 
in maintaining law and order in general. 
As the first American troops entered 
Germany, in September 1944, a new. 
system of tribunals was established. 
Appointed by Army Commanders dur- 
ing combat and designated military gov- 
ernment courts, they were of three 
types: general courts, empowered to 
impose any lawful sentence, including 
the death penalty; intermediate courts, 
with authority to impose any lawful 
sentence up to and including imprison- 
ment for ten years and/or fines not ex- 
ceeding $10,000; and summary courts, 


“authorized to impose any lawful sen- 


tence up to and including imprisonment 
for. one year and/or fines not exceeding 
$1,000. General courts were composed 
of three members, one of whom was re- 
quired to be a lawyer; intermediate 
courts were composed of one or more 
members, one of whom was required to 
be a lawyer; and summary courts were 
composed of one member. Established 
by Military Government Ordinance No. 
2, military government courts were given 
jurisdiction over all offenses committed 
by persons in the occupied area with 
the exception of members of the armed 
forces of the Allied Nations and the 
enemy. Because all German courts had 
been suspended indefinitely upon the 
arrival of the Allied forces, their juris- 
diction over offenses extended not only 
to all violations of military government 
legislation, but to all offenses against 
German Jaw as well.* 


4 An official version of Ordinance No. 2 is 
found in Military Government Gazette, Ger- 
many, United States Zone, Office of Military 
Government for Germany (U.S.), Issue A, 1 
June 1946. For a detailed description of the 
operation of these courts and the problems 
connected therewith between 1944 and 1946, 
see Eli E. Nobleman, “The Administration of 
Justice in the United States Zone of Ger- 
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The procedures followed by these 
courts were a combination of the courts- 
martial, German, and Anglo-American 
systems. This innovation, which con- 
stituted a complete departure from the 
practice followed in previous occupa- 
tions, was necessary in order that the 
personnel staffing the courts, as well as 
persons appearing before them, would 
be able to understand the nature of the 
proceedings." 


Basic rights afforded to defendants 


Ordinance No. 2 provided further 
that certain fundamental rights were to 
be afforded to all persons appearing be- 
fore military government courts. These 
rights, which were printed on the re- 
verse side of every summons and charge 
sheet, included the right of every ac- 
cused to have, in advance of trial, a 
copy of the charges upon which he was 
to be tried; to be present at his trial, 
to give evidence, and to examine or 
cross-examine any witness; to consult 
a lawyer before trial and to conduct 
his own defense or to be represented by 
a lawyer of his own choice; in any case 
in which a sentence of death might be 
imposed, to be represented by an officer 
of the Allied forces, if he were not other- 
wise represented; to bring with him to 
his trial such material witnesses in his 
defense as he might wish, or to have 
them summoned by the court at his re- 
quest, if practicable; to apply to the 
court for adjournment where necessary 
to enable him to prepare his defense; 
many,” Federal Bar Journal, Vol. 8 (1946), 
pp. 70-97. For later developments, see Eli E. 
Nobleman, “Military Government Courts: 
Law and Justice in the American Zone of 
Germany,” American Bar Association Journal, 
Vol. 33 (1947), pp. 777-80, 851-52. 

. 5 For a discussion of procedure and evidence 
and the problems related thereto, see Eli E. 
Nobleman, “Procedure and Evidence in Ameri- 
can Military Government Courts in the United 


States Zone of Germany,” Federal Bar Jour- 
nal, Vol. 8 (1947), pp. 212-48. 


to have the proceedings translated when 
he was otherwise unable to understand 
the language in which they were con- 
ducted; and in the event of conviction, 
to file a petition setting forth the 
grounds why the findings and sentence 
should be modified or set aside. 

These rights are merely the basic 
safeguards which every American citi- 
zen has come to take for granted when 
he is brought before a court of law. 
Many of these existed in pre-Nazi Ger- 
many as well. However, they are a far 
cry from what the average German had 
to expect when he appeared before a 
German court during the Nazi period, 
for, as is well known, the Nazi system 
of criminal justice was harsh, unjust, 
and corrupt to.its core, from a juristic 
point of view. In fact, of all the Ger- 
man institutions in existence prior to 
the advent of the Nazi regime, the 
courts received the greatest impact of 
the National Socialist program. Par- 
ticularly in the courts did the fullest 
realization of the loss of their rights 
come to the German people. Rights 
guaranteed by the Weimar Constitution 
and the various Land (state) constitu- 
tions were rendered meaningless by the 
inability of the citizens to enforce them 
before the Nazified tribunals. 

This accounts for the complete be- 
wilderment of the average German dur- 
ing legal proceedings before our mili- 
tary government courts, which was ob- 
served from the outset by legal officers 
staffing them. The two ideas which ap- 
peared to be most startling to the de- - 
fendants were the opportunity afforded 
them to be heard and to say what they 
wished, without fear or compulsion, and 
the right accorded them to present wit- 
nesses and evidence on their own behalf. 
In a very considerable number of cases 
tried by the author, particularly in 
rural areas, the only answer elicited 
from the defendant, upon being asked 
“How do you plead?” was “Ich war nie 
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bei der Partei?” (I was never in the 
party). 

The average defendant’s attitude and 
unresponsive answer were the natural 
consequence of the conditions which 
existed in the German courts under the 
Nazi regime. If a party member com- 
menced a proceeding against a non- 
party member, the party member usu- 
ally prevailed. Conversely, if a non- 
party member commenced a proceeding 
against a party member, the party mem- 
ber usually prevailed, regardless of the 
merits of the controversy. .If the party 
member did not prevail, the judge was 
often disciplined and/or retired or re- 
moved, if not imprisoned.. Equality 
before the law was a forgotten concept 
in Germany under the Nazi government. 
The group to which a person belonged 
determined his status before the law 
and public authority. 


Excesses of military government courts 


Between the fall of 1944, when they 
began to function, and July 1945, when 
the combat phase ended and the perma- 
nent occupation phase began, 343 mili- 
tary government courts tried in excess 
of 15,000 cases in the United States 
zone of Germany, and new cases were 
coming in at the rate of approximately 
10,000 per month. 
courts functioned effectively from a 
standpoint of protecting the security of 
the occupying forces, many excesses 
were committed, and the treatment af- 
forded defendants was somewhat simi- 
lar, in many respects, to that which 
they had received from Nazi courts. 
Persons were constantly arrested with- 
out being advised of the charges; they 
were often imprisoned awaiting trial for 
periods far in excess of the term of any 
sentence they might have received after 
trial and conviction; and in many in- 
stances, rights guaranteed by military 
government law were disregarded and 
convictions were based upon evidence 


tion to the crime. 


Although these’ 


which was clearly insufficient. In addi- 
tion, sentences imposed were often un- 
duly harsh and bore no reasonable rela- 
Finally, judicial 
opinions were not required, and, when 
written, were not published. 

It is difficult to criticize these ex- 
cesses, since during combat and im- 
mediately thereafter, the security of the 
occupying forces and the occupant’s 
duty of maintaining law and order are 
always paramount and there is little 
time for the observance of legal niceties. 
Nevertheless, this situation constituted 
an anachronism in view of the fact that - 
one of the fundamental war aims and 
occupation objectives was the prepara- 
tion of Germany for a democratic way 
of life. 

Many of the officers staffing military 
government courts realized quite early . 


-that the proceedings of these courts 


could be used as a powerful propaganda 
media in demonstrating to the German 
people the advantages of a democratic 
way of life. However, no corrective ac- 
tion was taken by higher echelons to 
eliminate the injustices which existed, 
and much depended upon the charac- 
ter, experience, and integrity of court 
personnel. 


DURING PERMANENT OCCUPATION 


With the onset of the permanent oc- 
eupation phase in July 1945, and dur- 
ing the period which followed, the 
importance of fair treatment of all Ger- 
man defendants appearing before mili- 
tary government courts finally became 
apparent to intermediate echelon legal ` 
officials and they began to stress the 
value of setting an example. At first, 
court personnel were required to main- 
tain more complete and more accurate 
case records. Later, they were required 
to make certain that every defendant 
was afforded those rights to which he 
was entitled, pursuant to military gov- 
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ernment legislation. Many convictions 
were set aside by reviewing authorities, 
and a large number of sentences were 
reduced as unduly harsh. 

However, all these steps were taken 
_in an informal manner, without any offi- 
cial recognition, by these authorities, of 
thé very important role played by mili- 
tary government courts in the reorienta- 
tion of the German people. Action usu- 
ally came in the form of letters with 
‘respect to uniform sentences, or the re- 
turn of records which had been disap- 
proved. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


On July 16, 1947, the Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany (U.S.) 
(OMGUS) issued a directive setting 
forth the fundamental principles to be 
adhered to in the trial of cases by mili- 
tary government courts. In a step un- 
precedented in the history of military 
government courts, the directive stated: 


It is.. 
ment Court proceedings in all essential 
‘points conform to the traditional pro- 
cedures of American law which apply 
whenever the life, liberty, or property of 
an individual are subjected to penal pro- 
cedure. Likewise every effort must be 
made, within the objectives of the Occupa- 
tion, to respect the guaranties of personal 
rights provided by German ‘Constitutions. 
...» The sole function of every Military 
Government Court is to give justice in 
every case before it according to the law 
and the evidence... . 


Among the fundamental principles 
laid down were the necessity for the 
independence of the courts, the require- 
ment of due process of law and a 
Speedy and public trial, and a prohibi- 
tion against double jeopardy. With re- 
spect to the independence of the courts, 
the directive stated: 


It is fundamental to Americans that- a 
judge must arrive at his determination 


. desired that Military Govern- 


solely upon the evidence presented to him 
in court, and that any outside influence, 
duress, or interference is improper. A 
judgment influenced by such action fails 
to meet the due process of law essential to 
any American judicial proceedings and is 
wholly repugnant to American ideals of 
justice. This principle is to be observed 
with respect to all Miltary Government 
Courts. ... 


The directive concluded with the state- 
ment: 


American Military Government must, to 
the maximum degree, exercise its govern- 
ing powers according to democratic prin- 
ciples and procedures. Military: Govern- 
ment Courts are in constant and close 
contact with the German people. Their ac- 
tions are considered by the German people 
as the standard of American justice. There- 
fore the proceedings and judgments of 
Military Government must conform to the 
principles of due process, protect and en- 
force the rights as well as the responsibili- 
ties of the individual, and prove to the 
German people the essential fairness and 
soundness of the democratic judicial proc- 
ess.6 


Finally, on January 7, 1948, OMGUS 
issued Military Government Ordinance 
No. 23 which afforded to Germans de- 
tained by Military Government, for all 
crimes other than war crimes, an addi- 
tional safeguard in the nature of a 
habeas corpus proceeding. Under the 
provisions of this ordinance, Germans 
whose personal liberty is restrained 
may, in appropriate cases, secure a 
speedy judicial determination of the 


‘legality of such restraint, and if it is 


found to be unlawful, they may secure 
their freedom.” 


a 

6 Letter, Office of Military Government for 
Germany (US.), AG 013.3 (LD), Subject: 
Reduction of Case Load of, Preparation of 
Cases for Trial Before, and Legal Principles to 
be Followed by, Military Government Courts, 
16 July 1947, par. 5. : 

7 Military Government Gazette, Germany, 
United States Area of Control, of. cit. note 4 
supra, Issue H, 16 January 1948. 


. ter. 
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. ENFORCEMENT DIFFICULTIES 


These directives had the effect of 
putting all military government court 
personnel on notice that fundamental 
rights had to be observed in all cases 
and that military government courts 
would be held strictly accountable for 
their conduct and judgments. Enforce- 
ment of the policies laid down by these 
directives, however, was a difficult mat- 
Military Government Ordinance 
No. 2, which established military gov- 
ernment courts in Germany, did not 
provide an integrated system. Each 
court was an individual unit, respon- 
sible to the Land (state) Director of 
the Office of Military Government in 
the Land in which it was located, and 
guided by various regulations, instruc- 
tions, and interpretations. Although 
some over-all policy was laid down by 
OMGUS, varying interpretations in the 
different Laender (states) resulted in a 
lack of uniformity in the application of 
basic principles. 

An additional stumbling block in the 
way of the observance of democratic 
principles lay in the fact that all court 
personnel were appointed and super- 
vised by the Land’ Directors, through 
their Chief Legal Officers. -Thus, the 
same individual who was responsible for 
the appointment: of prosecutors and 
judges also bore the responsibility for 
the review on appeal of all cases tried 
in the area. No regular appellate pro- 
cedure existed. Instead, a system of 
administrative review was in effect, 
which was discretionary in some cases 
and mandatory in others. Added to 
these difficulties was the fact that a 
number of the judges and prosecutors 
staffing the courts were not attorneys, 
and many who were lacked the experi- 
ence necessary to enable them to per- 
form their work properly. Finally, a 
serious shortage of qualified legal per- 
sonnel and growing friction between 


_Commander’s Area of Control.” 


military and civilian court officers fur- 
ther weakened the system. 


© . REORGANIZATION OF SYSTEM 


During the summer of 1948, plans 
were made by the Legal Division of 
OMGUS to convert the military govern- 
ment courts in the United States Area 
of Control® into an integrated, com- 
pletely civilianized system. This was 
in line with the policy of our Govern- 
ment to civilianize military government, 
preparatory to assumption of control 
by the Department of State. Even 
more compelling, however, was the de- 
sire to eliminate existing injustices and 
undemocratic practices which had crept 
into. the system over a four-year pe- 
riod. Accordingly, on August 18, 1948, 
OMGUS issued General Order No. 33, 
announcing the reorganization of the 
military government court system, with 
the expressed purpose of bringing it 
into closer conformity with the judicial 
system of the United States.’ y 

To effectuate this new system, desig- 
nated United States Military Govern- 
ment Courts for Germany, OMGUS 


- 8 The term “United States Area of Con- 
trol” refers to the entire area in Germany 
under United States’ occupation forces, includ- 
ing the four Laender comprising the United 
States zone, and the United States sector of 
Berlin. See Military Government Regulations, 
Title 1, Section 107.1d. During the combat 
phase, the territory taken over by the Supreme 
Commander was referred to as the “Supreme 
After the 
cessation of hostilities, territory under the 
control of the United States Military Govern- 
ment was referred to as “The United States 
Zone of Germany” and included only the four 
Laender. The United States sector of Berlin 
was referred to separately. Subsequently, in 
order to simplify the reference to territory 
under the control of the United States Mili- 
tary Government, the Legal Division of 
OMGUS took informal action resulting in the 
redesignation of the entire area as “the 
United States Area of Control.” 

3 Weekly Report Nos. 120 and 121, Office 
of’ Military Government for Germany (U.S.), 
Legal Division, 21 August 1948. 
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promulgated Military Government Ordi- 
nances Nos. 31, 32, and 33, which set 
up, for the first time, an integrated, 
zone-wide court system as a separate 
unit of OMGUS, entirely divorced from 
the Land Offices of Military Govern- 
ment. In addition, the prosecution 
function was separated from the judicial 
function by the creation, within the 
Legal Division of OMGUS, of the Office 
of the Chief Attorney, consisting of a 
chief attorney and district attorneys. 
A further feature was the establishment 
of regular appellate procedure.” 


Court structure and jurisdiction 


Ordinance No. 31 divided the United 
States Area of Control into eleven ju- 
dicial districts, with district courts, dis- 
trict judges, and magistrates in- each 
district. The Chief Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, who is the highest judicial 
authority in the Control Area, is the 
administrative chief of the entire sys- 
tem. District courts, consisting of three 


district judges, or two district judges. 


and one magistrate, correspond gener- 
ally to the old general courts. The au- 
thority of the district judges is similar 
to that formerly possessed by the inter- 
mediate courts, and the magistrates 
possess powers similar to those of the 
old summary courts. Thus, district 
courts have jurisdiction to impose any 
lawful sentence, including’ death; dis- 
trict judges can impose sentences up to 
10 years imprisonment and/or $10,000 
fine; and magistrates have authority to 
impose sentences up to one year impris- 
onment and/or £1,000 fine. Where a 
death sentence is imposed by a district 
court, the decision must be unanimous. 

The district courts and the district 
judges also have civil jurisdiction. How- 
ever, at present that jurisdiction is ex- 
ercised only with respect to actions for 

10 Militery Government Gazette, Germany, 


United States Area of Control, op. cit. note 4 
supra, Issue K, 1 September 1948. 


damages arising out of automobile acci- 
dents, not involving United States Gov- 
ernment vehicles, between Germans and 
United Nations nationals, and certain 
cases arising out of navigation on the 
Rhine River. Consideration is being 
given to extending this jurisdiction to 
other types of civil litigation. 

The criminal jurisdiction of these 
courts extends to all persons in the 
United States Area of Control, except 
military or naval personnel. This in- 
cludes German nationals, United Na- 
tions displaced persons, and dependents 
of United States occupation personnel. 
Persons subject to the military law of 
the United States, such as civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Army, 
can be tried by these courts only when 
such trial has been authorized by the 
Military Governor. With respect to of- 
fenses, the courts have jurisdiction over 
all violations of Allied Control Council 
and military government legislation, and 
offenses against German law in force in 
the judicial district in which the court 
is located. 


Judicial review 


A complete system of judicial review 
has been established, replacing the prior 
practice of administrative review. Con- 
victions by a magistrate may be ap- 
pealed to a district judge; convictions 
by a district judge or a district court 
may be appealed to the Court of Ap- 
peals, which consists of a chief judge 
and.six associate judges. The Court of 
Appeals has original jurisdiction to act 
upon applications for release from con- 
finement when the person confined has 
been sentenced by a district court. Tts 
appellate jurisdiction includes both ques- 
tions of law and questions of fact, ex- 
cept that in criminal cases, the court 
can set aside the decision of a district 
court only if the evidence does not sup- 
port a finding of guilt beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 
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The court is required to grant leave 
to appeal in any case involving a sen- 
tence of death, or imprisonment for ten 
. years or more; in any case where it ap- 
pears that a conflict exists between the 
decisions of two district courts or a dis- 
trict court and the Court of Appeals; 
where it appears that there has been a 
denial of due process or where an im- 
portant question of,law is presented or 
the rights of the appellant appear to 
have been substantially. prejudiced. In 
cases involving the death sentence, re- 
view by the Court of Appeals is manda- 
tory, whether or not a petition for ap- 
peal has been filed. Furthermore, the 
court may review any cases in which it 
appears that the rights of a defendant 
may have been substantially prejudiced, 
even though no petition for appeal has 
been filed. í . 


Other features 


Ordinance No. 32 establishes a Code 
of Criminal Procedure, which is sub- 
stantially similar to our own Federal 
practice and contains all the funda- 
mental safeguards which are found in 
the Anglo-American legal system. Ordi- 
nance No, 33 establishes a Code of Civil 
Procedure, which is also in conformity 
with the American system. 

The Chief Attorney represents the 
Military Government before the Court 
of Appeals, and is responsible for the 
supervision and direction of all district 
attorneys. Provision has been- made 
for a district attorney and one or more 
assistant district attorneys to be sta- 
tioned in each judicial district. 

The Chief Judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals, the associate judges, and the 
Chief Attorney are appointed by the 
Military Governor upon the advice of 
his legal adviser. All other judges and 
magistrates are appointed by the Mili- 
tary Governor upon the advice of his 
legal adviser and the Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. The prosecution staff 


s 


is appointed by the Military Governor 
upon the advice of his legal adviser and 


‘the Chief Attorney. All judicial ap- 


pointments are for the duration of the 
occupation, subject ‘to removal only 
upon formal charges and for cause. 


Results 


~ 


The courts are now required to write 
opinions which are published, and a. 
regular system of stare decisis is being 
followed. As a result, an interesting 
and important body of law is being built 
up. Furthermore, the Court of Ap- 
peals has been writing decisions which 
have finally settled many complicated 
points of Jaw which faced the judges of 
the old courts and to which. no satisfac- 
tory answers could be found. 

Another important feature of the 
new system is that calendars, formerly 
far behind because of lack of sufficient 
and qualified legal personnel and ab- 
sence of proper administrative super- 
vision, have been brought up to date. 
Thus, persons appearing before these 
courts are assured of a speedy trial—a 
basic essential in a democratic system. 

Finally, a considerable measure of 
economy has been achieved as a result 
of the integration. Thus, there are now 
67 judges and 32 prosecutors for the 
entire United States Area of Control, 
whereas previously there were 68 judges 
and prosecutors for Bavaria alone. 

Although this new system has been 
functioning only a short time, the re- ` 
sults are notable. All the judges and 
district attorneys are experienced law- 
yers, and many of the judges are pro- 
fessional jurists who have served in 
state courts in various parts of the 
United States. The Chief Judge of the 
Court of Appeals, William Clark, for- 
merly a United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals Judge for the Third Circuit, 
has had-many years of experience on 
the Federal bench in the United States. 
Those judges who have not had judicial 
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experience in the United States have 
had considerable experience in that ca- 
pacity with the Military Government 
Courts in Germany. 


- A Force ror DEMOCRACY 


It was asserted at the outset of this 
article that American Military Govern- 
ment Courts probably have played a 
more important role in demonstrating 
democracy and its advantages to the 
German people than any other military 
government operation. It has been 
shown how these courts have developed 
from a protective agency, interested pri- 
marily in the security of the occupation 
forces, to a guarantor of fundamental 
rights for the inhabitants of the oc- 
cupied area. 

Now let us examine the specific man- 
ner in which these courts have served 


to advance democracy in Germany. 


Three factors are involved: first, mili- 
tary government courtrooms have been 
the only places in Germany where large 
numbers of German people have been 
able to watch Americans at work; 
second, military government courts are 
the only agencies of military govern- 
ment with which Germans of all classes 
and strata of society have come into di- 
rect contact; and third, they have con- 
stituted, until recently, the only graphic 
means whereby the people of Germany 
have been able to test the manner in 
which their newly-acquired democratic 
rights and safeguards afford them actual 
protection in the course of their daily 
lives. 

Since military government court pro- 
ceedings have almost always been open 
to the public, and the Germans were 
quite naturally curious with respect to 
the manner in which their conquerors 
did business, court sessions generally 
have been held before full audiences. 
Long before the opening of each ses- 
sion, long queues of local citizens would 
be waiting outside the courthouse. 


When one considers that between Sep- 
tember 1944, when these courts were 
established, and August 1948, when 
they were reorganized, they tried al- 
most 400,000 cases, it becomes appar- 
ent that a comparatively large number 
of Germans have taken part in these 
proceedings; and witnesses and spec- 
tators swell the number considerably. 
It should be recalled that only Ger- 
man officials and employees of the mili- 
tary government have come into direct 
contact with Americans. ‘The great 
bulk of the German people have had no 


` official contacts with. Americans. With 


the exception of occasional brushes with 
military or security police, the average 
German has been able to base his opin- 
ion of Americans and the American way 
of life only upon his social contacts with 
American personnel, and the policies 
which are advanced by the military gov- 
ernment in terms of how they affect him 
in his daily life. The only place, there- 
fore, where the ordinary German has 
been able to come into direct contact . 
with Americans acting in their official 
capacities is in the military government 
courts. 

The amazement of German defend- 
ants in military government courts, 
when advised of and afforded basic 
democratic rights, has already. been de- 
scribed. Even the rough type of justice 
meted out by many of these courts dur- 
ing the combat phase was a source of 
considerable discussion among the Ger- 
man population. Expecting little or no 
consideration at the hands of their con- 
querors, they were pleasantly surprised 
at the manner in which proceedings were 
conducted. Military government legis- 
lation and German constitutional pro- 
visions guaranteeing basic rights were 
accepted at first by the great majority 
of the German people as propaganda, 
and doctrinaire. Their full meaning 
and significance were not readily per- 
ceptible by men and women who had 
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become conditioned to a totalitarian 
system and who, in any event, had no 
historical experience with concepts of 
popular sovereignty. Thus, it becomes 
apparent that these courts have ‘served 
and are still serving as a laboratory 
where the average German has been 
able to see his newly acquired basic 
rights in operdtion. In fact, until re- 
cently, they have constituted the only 
governmental area in which Germans 
have been able to test those rights. 


THE GERMAN JUDICIARY 


The question may be raised why Ger- 
mans cannot witness the practice of de- 
mocracy in their own reorganized courts 
which are required, by military govern- 
ment legislation and the specific terms 
of the German constitutions, to afford 
those guarantees and to safeguard those 
institutions which we have come to rec- 
ognize as the sine qua non of demo- 
cratic life. The answer may be found 


in German history and tradition. The 


. German judiciary has been tradition- 
- ally a stronghold of nationalism and re- 
action. Although excellently trained 


and well grounded in the law, German . 


judges have felt and acted as servants 
of the state and not as trustees of 
humanitarian ideals or justice per se. 
Stated in another way, the judges who 
occupy judicial positions in. Germany 
today are as much in need of reorienta- 


tion and education in democracy as any: 


other class of Germans. Professor Karl 
Loewenstein, who assisted in the reor- 
ganization of the German judicial sys- 
tem, commenting on this situation in a 
recent article, stated: 


The assumption that any significant num- 
ber of reinstated judges have an under- 
standing of, or inclination for, democracy 
is a grievous error. From the start, the 
German judiciary reverted to its traditional 
positivist groove . . . it is plain that what 
its members require now is indoctrination 
with democratic values, an awareness of 


the changed intellectual and moral climate 


of a nation propelled by AMG toward self- 
government. What is essential is not in- 
dependence of office but independence . of 
character—the release from the shackles 
of subservience to the positive law and the 
opening of minds to the postulates of a 
humanitarian morality.1 


CONCLUSION 


` The preparation of the German peo- 
ple for a democratic way of life has 


` been and still remains one of the most 


difficult tasks ever undertaken by our 
Government. Accomplishment of this 
objective has been attempted during the 
past four years by means of elaborate 
programs designed to eliminate the 
forces of Nazism and totalitarianism 
and to establish democratic government 
on all levels. 

With respect to the former, success 
has been only partial. With respect to 
the latter, the forms of democratic gov- 
ernment have been established. Ger- 
many’s history and tradition indicate, 
however, that establishing the forms, 
without a reorientation of the German 
way of life, is not enough. It has been 
apparent from the outset of the occupa- 
tion that merely preaching democracy 
and describing its glories to a nation 
which has had little or no experiencé 
with democratic principles and tradi- 
tion could not possibly result in the de- 
sired reorientation. It has also been 
abundantly clear that successful democ- 
ratization would depend upon winning 
the confidence of the German people 
and creation of an environment in which 
they would’be able to reorient their own 
thinking. Unless democracy and its 
advantages could be practically demon- 
strated, real progress was not possible. 

Amercan Military Government Courts 
have perhaps provided the practical 

11 Karl Loewenstein, “Reconstruction of the 


Administration of Justice in American-Oc- 
cupied Germany,” Harvard Law Review,-Vol. 


61 (1948), pp. 419-33, at p. 433. 
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demonstration so urgently needed. Fur- 
. thermore, these courts have done much 
to win the confidence of the German 
people and to provide an environment 
in which Germans might reorient their 
own thinking. Such progress as has 
been made along these lines has been 
due in considerable measure to the op- 
eration of these courts. 

It may seem paradoxical that the one 
agency of the military government cre- 
ated primarily for the protection of the 


occupation forces has developed into 
the foremost example of democracy in 
action in the United States Area of Con- 
trol in Germany. However, when it is 
recalled that American Military Gov- 
ernment Courts have been the only 
working contact with what the average 
German believes is democracy and the 
American way of life, the. new role of 
these courts and their importance in 
the attainment of basic occupation ob- 
jectives become clear. 
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The. Cultural Exchange Program 


By PauL P. Van RIPER 


AN people’s minds be changed in 
less than ninety days? or in a 
year, for that matter? How much can 
the attitudes and actions of foreigners 
be influenced toward American democ- 
racy in such a short length of time? - 
` Totalitarian, methods might accom- 
plish quick conversions, but the pròb- 
lem ‘becomes more complex if a new 
way of life is to be taught in a manner 
compatible with the democracy being 
offered. 
. ` Implicitly or explicitly, these ques- 
tions and problems had to be faced by 
the American Government in setting up 
and operating the Cultural Exchange 
Program now functioning between the 
American Zone of Occupied Germany 
and the United States. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
PROGRAM. 


Under the Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gram as originally devised, the Ameri- 
can Government has for more than a 
year been bringing groups of carefully 
selected German citizens and officials to 
this country for periods of from a few 
weeks to a year. Close to two hundred 
Germans have already been brought 
to this country; approximately seventy- 
five are here now; and it was originally 
contemplated that such additional Ger- 
mans would be encouraged to come 
here as American facilities would rea- 
sonably permit and as seemed to be ap- 
propriate considering the broadest po- 
litical and policy considerations. 

While in America, the Germans have 
remained in small groups or have trav- 
eled and studied individually, under the 
guidance and auspices of private Ameri- 
can institutions, individuals chosen upon 


1 As of October 1949. 


à 


the recommendation of American or- 


ganizations and temporarily employed 


by the American Government, or indi- 
viduals detailed from Military Govern- 
ment to’ accompany the Germans and 
assist them in their contacts with Ameri- 
can individuals, groups, and institutions. 

The purpose of the program has been 
to develop in the visitors an under- 
Standing of American institutions and 
potentialities, of American cultural and 
social and political affairs,-and of the 
ideals and practices of American de- 
mocracy. ‘The assumption underlying 
the attempted accomplishment of these 
goals by means of trips to America 
rather than through sending Americans 
to Germany has been much as expressed 
to the press in the spring of 1949 by 
Dr. Edward Litchfield, director of the 
Civil Administration Division, Office of 
Military Government for Germany, and 
one of the military government admin- 
istrators most interested in this type of 
program: “Some postwar Germans will 
not believe even a newspaper clipping. 
Our expectation ‘is that when the Ger- 
mans embarking on the exchange pro- 
gram return, they will say to their col- 
leagues in a dozen walks of life: ‘I have 
been there. It is good. I have seen it. 
I know,” i 

The origin of the program is some- 
what vague. It seems clear, however, 
that Military Government has consid- 
ered such a supplemental program from 
the early days of the occupation. In 
the fall of 1946, George F. Zook, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, headed an educational mission 
to Germany, resulting in a recommenda- 
tion that a private advisory agency be 
set up in this country to consult with 


_ military government authorities con- 
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cerning the direction of educational and 
cultural affairs. 

In 1948, Herman B. Wells, on leave 
from the presidency of Indiana Uni- 
versity and then an adviser to General 
Clay on educational and cultural af- 
fairs, outlined and secured approval of 
Military Government for such a “state- 
side” advisory agency. 

Such a committee, supplemented in 
turn by fifteen or so specialized sub- 
committees or “panels,” was then set up 
in 1948 under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Council of Education and with the 
assistance of a $25,000 grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation.. Several series 
of meetings .of organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in assisting in such a 
program were held, and Military Gov- 
ernment was notified of the availability 
of assistance in one form or another 
from a number of private American as- 
sociations and agencies. This commit- 
tee, entitled “Commission on the Oc- 
cupied Areas of the American Council 
on Education,” is currently functioning 
under the chairmanship of President 
Wells. X 

From the military side, during the 
period from 1946 to 1948, several of 
the divisions of Military Government 
commenced to draw up plans and budg- 
etary recommendations for implement- 
ing a cultural exchange program be- 
tween Germany and this country to 
supplement the efforts then being made 
in Germany itself.2 One of the earliest 
and most comprehensive of such plans 
was that of the Civil Administration Di- 
vision, under the inspiration and direc- 
tion of Dr. Litchfield? The particular 

2For a comprehensive description of the 
entire military government program as origi- 
nally contemplated, see the publication en- 
titled “Cultural Exchange Program” by the 
Interdivisional Reorientation Committee, Office 
of Military Government for Germany, Feb- 
ruary 1949. 

8 The program of this division is outlined 


- in the publication enticled “The Governmental 
Affairs Cultural Exchange Program” by the 


project under discussion in this article 
was a direct outgrowth of the efforts of 
this agency. 

For some time the question of the 
advisability of sending German na- 
tionals to this country so soon after 
the end of hostilities blocked the com- 
plete approval of such plans. But the 
necessary budgetary implementation of 
several hundred thousand dollars was 
forthcoming by the summer of 1948, 
and the program was launched in the 
months following, with some of the re- 
sults in terms of number of Germans 
involved as indicated above. 

The plans of the Civil Administra- 
tion Division called for an extensive 
program within Germany for assisting 
the development of a German equiva- 
lent of our Public Administration Clear- 
ing House (“1313” group), the de- 
velopment of libraries in the field of 
government and public affairs, the bring- 
ing of American students to European 
universities, the introduction of more 
extensive and reoriented social science 
studies in German universities, and the 
use of American and European experts; 
also, outside of Germany, the use of 
orientation programs in democracy, the 
encouragement of gradate and post- 
doctoral study in America, the refresh- 
ing of German professional experience 
by travel and study in this country, and 
the re-establishing of as many lines of 
communication between American indi- 
viduals and institutions and German 
individuals and agencies as possible— 
all of this aimed with the idea that 
“seeing is believing.” 


CURRENT STATUS OF THE PROGRAM 


During the last months of 1948 and 
through the summer of 1949 a number 
‘of groups of Germans were. brought 
here for various periods. In size the 





Civil Administration Division, Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany, December 20, 
1948, 
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groups varied from four or five to 
twenty or so. Among these groups were 
individuals representing the German 
civil service, labor unions, political par- 
ties, women’s organizations, religious 
denominations; teachers, youth leaders, 
doctors and public health workers, po- 
lice administrators, city planning offi- 
cials; state government, local govern- 
ment, budget and financial experts; and 
a few others. 

Most of these programs—including 
the one directed by the author—were 
concluded by the middle of the summer 
of 1949. Since that time certain addi- 
_ tional projects have been inaugurated 
under Army auspices. Contracts have 
been made with six American universi- 
ties to receive from ten to nineteen Ger- 
mans each, for individualized graduate 
and postdoctoral training during this 
present school year. These institutions 
are Duke, Bryn Mawr, Harvard, Syra- 
cuse, Michigan, and Chicago. In addi- 
tion to specially arranged academic 
work, this program calls for three 
months of field work to be arranged as 
seems desirable. The German students, 
who are now in America, are not here 
for degrees or for course credit, but for 
the refreshing of their own specialized 
knowledge and for an introduction to 
American life and institutions. 

In addition, arrangernents have been 
made for eight financial and budgetary 
experts to receive training with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget during the latter 
part of 1949 and the early part of 1950. 
Six social science educators are now 
here for refresher work, and four more 
are expected. A contract is presently 
in the offing with another university for 
the reorientation of a group of planning 
and housing administrators, to take ef- 
fect during the first half of 1950. 

The further development of the whole 
Cultural Exchange Program and the 
continuation or repetition of the pro- 
grams already given during 1949 are 
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currently somewhat unsettled as a re- 
sult of the change from military to 
civilian control of occupied Germany. 
All the activities thus far mentioned 
have been undertaken through military 
auspices, being actively directed from 
the Office of Military Government for 
Germany (US) with the advice, assist- 
ance, and co-ordination of the Reori- 
entation Branch, Office of the Under 
Secretary of the Army, Department of 
the Army. 

The continuation of the Cultural Re- 
lations Program on any full scale, as 
well as the method of its direction, has, 
as of October 1, 1949, devolved upon 
the State Department. Funds for the 
program have been approved, but its 
future nature and organizational struc- 
ture are yet far from clear. The co- 
ordination of the program in Germany 
is now in the hands of the newly created 
Division of Public Affairs, operating un- 
der the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Germany, known as “HICOG.”* 
In the United States the policy direc- 
tion currently rests with the Division of 
German and Austrian Information and 
Reorientation Affairs, to be assisted 
from the administrative side by the Of- 
fice of Exchange of Persons. According 
to the latest information available to the 
author, the State Department is now in 
the process of reconsidering the scope 
and method of the whole program. 


INTRODUCING ONE PROJECT 


Early in January 1949 the writer 
agreed to direct one part of the Cul- 
tural Exchange Program, involving fif- 
teen state and local government officials 
from the American zone. The program 
proper was planned to start the first of 
April and to last (for part of the 
group) until the first of July. 


4¥For a brief summary of the current or- 
ganization of HICOG see the Information Bul- 
letin, Office of Military Government for Ger- . 
many, pp. 7-9. 
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This particular program became 
known as the Joint Governmental Af- 
fairs Exchange Project,-the word “joint” 
indicating the co-operative effort of -the 
members of the Public Administration 
Clearing House in Chicago and the Civil 
Administration Division of OMGUS. 


The German group consisted of state, 


local, and planning officials, sponsored 
respectively by the Council of State 
Governments, the American Municipal 
Association, and the American Society 
-of Planning Officials. The Clearing 


House itself provided office space, li-. 


brary facilities, supplies, meeting rooms, 
and general assistance. i 

The Army provided the fundamental 
financial arrangements—including ade- 
quate travel allowances and expenses 
for the Germans, communications ex- 
. penses, and the payment of the director 
of the project and a secretary. The 
Army also supplied, for permanent pos- 
session of the Germans, several books 
. desired for orientation and training pur- 
poses. All military arrangements were 
handled through Headquarters, Fifth 
Army, in Chicago, after the initial au- 
thorizations were forthcoming from 
OMGUS through the Department of 
the Army. These arrangements were on 


- 


the whole excellently and expeditiously_ 


managed. 

The American Express Company, 
assisted by military liaison personnel, 
had charge of the initial reception of 
the Germans in New York, and arranged 
such additional: travel and accommoda- 
tions as were desired. This arrange- 
ment worked only tolerably well, there 
being too many channels involved to 
allow the flexibility in.operation that 
was occasionally necessary. 

The months of February and March 
were spent in devising a suitable pro- 
gtam, with the advice and. assistance of 
the Clearing House organization. The 
notice of impending arrival of the group 
came about the first of April, and the 


-Board at Giessen. 
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training schedule proper commenced 
shortly thereafter, 


' THE TRAINEES 


Obviously, the success of any such 
program depends to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the individuals involved. All 
fifteen of the group had passed denazifi- 
cation proceedings and a special mili- 
tary government screening. All were 
obviously interested in America, and 
two-thirds of them spoke reasonably 
competent English. A few had trouble 
with English, and this. was occasionally 
a major stumbling block in so short a 
program. Two-thirds had doctor’s de- 
grees of various kinds. Many had mili- 
tary experience., All were on tempo- 
rary leave from active civil administra- 
tive posts. This was one reason their 
training period averaged less than three 
months. : 

Four of the group were Land offi- 
cials, varying from the Finance Minister 
of Bavaria to the Minister for Political . 
Liberation of Wiirttemberg-Baden. The 
local officials were for the most part 
mayors or landrate,® though one was an 
economic adviser to the city-Land of 
Bremen, and one managed the Labor 
The city planning 
officials represented Nuremberg, Stutt- 
gart, and Munich. Many of the group 
had traveled extensively in Europe, 
spoke several languages, and were quite 
cosmopolitan when compared to the 
average American official, However, 
none of them had been to America be- 
fore, though three or four had relatives 
here. Several others had frierids among 
German-Americans or among the refu- 
gee and expatriate groups. 


THE PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


In developing the training program 
the director was given an almost free 
hand by Military Government as well 


‘5 The best but still a poor translation is 
“county manager,” 
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as by the organizations of the Clearing 
House, this particular project being 
- considered a pilot project for others of 
a similar type. It was agreed by all 
_concerned, however, that the general 
objective would be to promote as com- 
plete an understanding as less than 
- three months would permit, of the work- 
ings of American democracy—particu- 
larly political democracy at the state 
and local levels, rather than that of the 


_ National Government. 


The program commenced with a 
three-weeks orientation period consist- 
ing of about one-third seminars and dis- 


cussions—no formal lectures—by au- 


thorities in American governmental and 
` social institutions. Less time was spent 
in explaining governmental structure 
than in discussing the historical devel- 
opment of our institutions and the so- 
cial and political ideas behind them, it 
being agreed by all concerned that the 
concepts were far more crucial than the 
- perusal of organization charts. 

The second third of the introductory 
schedule consistéd of field trips to or- 
ganizations and institutions within the 
Chicago area, including Armour and 
Company, the Chicago chapter of the 
Red Cross, Marshall Field’s department 
store, a session of the city council, a 
ward meeting of a colored ward, in 
which the alderman was answering 
questions from his constituents, the lo- 
cal warehouses and workrooms of the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Studebaker Corporation plants at South 
Bend, and many more. On all these 
trips the Germans were given every op- 
portunity to ask any questions they 

` liked and to see what they wished. In 

fact, many of the trips were arranged 
at the request of the Germans them- 
selves, i : 

The final third of the orientation pro- 
gram consisted of nothing more than 
letting the Germans alone and permit- 
ting them to roam where they pleased. 
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Every effort was made to provide them 
with street guides to Chicago, trans- 
portation schedules, and lists of cul- 
tural events. Many of the Germans 
were at first quite obviously skeptical 
of the program .and our motives. 
Therefore, it was especially important 
that they should not be presented with 
a planned tour from which no deviation 
could be made. In fact, at no point 
were the program details planned more 
than a few days in advance. Many of 
the plans were tailor-made to suit the 


. Germans, either as individuals or as a 


group. After the initial shock of free- 
dom .wore off, the Germans took every 
advantage of it. Nearly all were out 
every evening and into some phase 
of American life. Two of them were 
encountered hurrying down Chicago’s 
Sixty-third Street one evening with 
tickets for a Roller Derby, which they 
were curious to see. 

Following the orientation program, 
the Germans were sent out individually 
or in small groups to various cities and 
state capitals to observe American local 
government as it actually functions. 
The co-operation of administrators and 
officials at all levels was extraordi- 
nary. Among the states visited were 
New York and Wisconsin. The cities 
included Minneapolis, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Madison (Wis.), Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, and Kalamazoo. ‘The en- 
tire group then spent a week observing 
the regional-state-local relations of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. This week 
included a three-day automobile trip 
into northern Alabama and a brief tour 
of Oak Ridge. The program concluded 
with a period of discussion and evalua- 
tion in Chicago, followed by a return to 
Germany via Washington, D. C., and 
New York. ` 


THE APPROACH 


It was early decided, that if one is to 
demonstrate the merits of freedom, one 
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must practice what he preaches. For 
that reason, considerable free time was 
allowed, many plans were more ad hoc 
than otherwise, and nothing was de- 
liberately. concealed—not even the more 
touchy phases of race relations, slums 
and housing, and civil rights. The Ger- 
mans were given every access to the 
press, and numerous interviews with 
them were published. Several appeared 
before radio audiences, and one was 
invited to address the Wisconsin State 
Legislature. If such a program is to be 
an “exchange” program, there must be 
opportunities for exchange from Ger- 
mans to Americans as well as vice versa. 
The general success of this type of 
free and open approach, showed that 
freedom. is not only contagious but, 
coupled with truth, is an efficient propa- 
ganda weapon. The Germans have 
been propagandized by experts at con- 
cealment, but have in turn become ex- 
perts at detecting concealment. To 
have deliberately tried to hide the more 
sordid aspects of American life would 
have been both unfortunate and futile. 
Protocol, titles, and official recep- 
tions were held to a minimum. Where- 
ever feasible, Germans were taken into 
private homes.” Extensive library fa- 
cilities were made available, and all 
governmental agencies were most gen- 
erous in distributing copies of all kinds 
of books and pamphlets to the Germans 
for examination at their leisure.- One of 
them sent home nearly one hundred 
pounds of books and pamphlets. 
Special efforts were made to get over 
to the Germans an appreciation of indi- 
vidual creativeness in America, the re- 
lationship of public officials toward 
individual citizens, and concepts of indi- 
vidual citizen responsibility. In addi- 
tion, attempts were made to demon- 


strate concepts of variety and change- 


as contrasted with imposed order, the 


morality and idealism which underlie 


industrial materialism in this country, 
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‘the social point of view of most Ameri- 


can business and industrial leaders, con- 
cepts of freedom and civil rights, con- 
cepts of equality and the lack of classes 
in the European sense, attitudes toward 
the monopoly of power (political as well 


_ aS industrial), the position of women, 


the nature of agencies of public infor- 
mation, the educational system, and 
attitudes toward many social and wel- 
fare problems. 

As a final comment on “approach,” 
it seems pertinent to make an observa- 
tion concerning American as opposed to 
German thought processes. It is well 
known that Germans, more than Ameri- 
cans, are accustomed to thinking in 
terms of “principles” and abstractions. 
When observing something, the German 
wants to fit it into the “system.” He 
wishes to know the relationship of the 
small administrative technique to the 
larger picture, and in turn to the his- 
torical development of the country. 
The American is more pragmatic, and 
we seldom worry much about fitting our 
actions into a precise set of abstrac- 
tions. 

Time and time again during the train- 
ing period an American state or local 
administrator (Federal too) would be 


‘discussing some phase of his adminis- 


trative program under the assumption 
that Americans and Germans have the 
same basic philosophy and approach to 
learning. The inevitable result was an 
inadequate explanation of the essential 
differences between the democratic and 
authoritarian ways of life. And even 
when the American was aware of the 
problem of explanation he faced, he had 
seldom done enough historical and ana- 
lytical thinking to explain himself and 
his administrative operation satisfac- 
torily to a German who was interested 
in principles as well as isolated facts. 
Politicians and academicians had the 
same difficulty, but to a somewhat less 
extent. Americans tend to take de- 
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mocracy for granted. While such a 
frame of mind may be customary in 
this country, it does not help to explain 
American political institutions to for- 
eigners, or make it easy to find com- 
petent instructors for such a reorienta- 
tion program. 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Up'to this point the general objective 
of the Cultural Exchange Program has 
been subsumed under the broad head- 
ing of “democratization.” But the ob- 
jectives can be put more specifically 
than that. 

As a minimum objective, it was de- 
sired that the Germans receive a re- 
alistic picture of the industrial and or- 
ganizational potential of the United 
States. They saw our major cities and 
a large proportion of our countryside, 
and: spoke with all kinds of people. All 
the Germans were obviously impressed, 
often startled, with the productive effi- 
ciency and capacity of our industrial 
mechanism. Nearly all of them echoed 
in one form or ‘another the initial com- 
ment of one of the group—‘Hitler 
should have been brought to the United 
States in 1935 and things might have 
been different.” 

Since the return of the Germans to 
their homeland, the writer has- re- 
ceived copies of nearly a dozen reports, 
speeches, newspaper articles, and the 
like, written by members of the group 
either for German civilian consumption 
‘or as reports to Military Government. 
In all these materials, astonishment at 
the size of America and its industrial 
machine is quite evident. 

The intermediate goal was to pro- 
vide an emotional basis for friendliness 
and understanding between the Ger- 
man officials and Americans in gen- 
eral. Several of the group were initi- 
ally most suspicious of our motives. 
Others were simply tired, while some 
feared their reception by Americans so 


“soon after the war. 
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Therefore every 
attempt was made to put them at ease, 
to reduce tension to a minimum, and to 
keep from presenting them with an 
overplanned and rigid schedule. At the 
same time it was hoped that the Ger- 
mans would be exposed to characteristic 
American friendliness and openness. 

The friendly reception of the Ger- 
mans by Americans—individually or in 
groups—was most gratifying. The co- 
operativeness and fairness of the press, 
of the general public, and of state and 
local administrative officials was most 
astonishing to the Germans, all of whom 
commented on the unexpected warmth 
of their reception. Within two weeks’ 
time the initial resentment, reserve, and 
fear were almost entirely dispelled, and 
all concerned were obviously going 
about the business of studying America 
in a far more receptive frame of mind 
than appeared possible at first. Even 
one of the military government escort 
officers (civilian), who traveled with 
the group at times, remarked, “Pd al- 
most forgotten how friendly and hos- 
pitable Americans can be.” 

Psychologically, -this friendliness and 
candor can be almost: overwhelming. 
And as the establishment of a suit- 
able rapport between the Germans and 
Americans in general was absolutely 
necessary for any further German un- 
derstanding of our institutions, this 
second objective had to be accomplished 
—at least in part—before the third and 
maximum objective was even remotely 
obtainable. 

The final and most desirable goal 
was, of course, to make for such real 
understanding of American social and 
political institutions that the result 
would be patterns of action - favorable 
to democracy in occupied Germany. In 


-an attempt to follow up the actions of 
. the members of the group after their 
„return to Germany, the writer has re- 


ceived several reports from Military 


' tion. 
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Government officials as well as from 
other sources, indicating some success 
in relation to the maximum goal. 

_ Many of the returned Germans have 
tried—and with great accuracy—to con- 
vey to their countrymen some idea of 
what they saw here. The. report of 
one of the group upon his trip has 
been termed “a little de Tocqueville” 
by the director of the Public Adminis- 
- tration Clearing House, Mr. Herbert 
Emmerich; and a translation is being 
mimeographed for American distribu- 
Certain of the group have en- 
deavored to introduce some of the prac- 
tices they saw used here in connection 
with our local-democracy: for example, 
making themselves more available „to 
their public, and going into more ex- 


planation concerning reasons for offi- 


cial action. 


CONCLUSION 


Only time can provide the final test 
of attitude and action, but on the evi- 
dence from Germany that is now avail- 
able, there seems to be every reason to 
conclude that those of the group with 
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any democratic tendencies and sym- 
pathies before their arrival went away 
with such sympathies considerably re- 


' inforced. 


It seems- quite clear that it is pos- 
sible for us favorably to affect the atti- 
tudes and actions of German nationals 
in fairly short periods of time. Nor is 
the experience and opinion of the writer 
unique. The Commission on the Oc- 
cupied Areas of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, referred to earlier, 
has recently reported on the views of 
the American sponsors of more than 
a dozen similar groups of Germans, 
“There has been unanimous agreement 
... that the program of exchange is 
important, worth while, and generally 
successful.” 

Now that the entire program is under 
reconsideration by the State Depart- 
ment, it is to be hoped that the mo- 
mentum already gained during 1949 
will not be lost. The dispersion of per- 
sonnel already experienced in such proj- 
ects and the closing of training chan- 
nels now opened up in this country 
would be most unfortunate. 


. Paul P. Van Riper, Evanston, Illinois, is assistant professor of political science at 
Northwestern University. He served as a Major, QMC, in World War II, and was re- 
cently a civilian consultant for the Cultural Exchange Program of which he writes. 


The Zoning of Austria 


By EDGAR L. ERICKSON 


HE establishment of zones of oc- 
cupation in Austria was one of 
the several important postwar problems 
which were referred to the European 
Advisory Commission (EAC) for set- 
tlement by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Soviet Russia. By the 
Declaration of Moscow of November 1, 
1943, the foreign ministers of the three 
powers had stated their common pur- 
pose to free Austria from the domina- 
tion of Nazi Germany and to restore 
her independence. Since the United 
States had joined the other two powers 
in this statement of common purpose, 
it was assumed that the United States 
would willingly participate in the oc- 
cupation and control of postwar Austria 
during the period when a free and stable 
government was being founded. Acting 
on this assumption, both Great Britain 
‘and Soviet Russia in early papers on 
Germany and Austria laid before EAC, 
made provision for United States oc- 
cupation zones in south Germany and 
Austria. However, for political and 
military reasons the President and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) were deter- 
mined not to accept a zone either in 
south Germany or in Austria, or to par- 
ticipate in the national control of Aus- 
tria. The Department of State did not 
share this view, but early in 1944, when 
two powerful military states were still 
to be overthrown, military considera- 
tions came first in the making of post- 
war occupation policy. 


CONTROVERSY OVER ZONES 


To appreciate the objections to par- 
ticipation in the control and occupation 
of postwar: Austria, one must ‘realize 
that the decision of the President and 
JCS and their British counterparts to 


strike first at Germany beforé turning 
Allied might on Japan was unpopular 
with the isolationists in the United 
States. Isolationist criticism .weighed 
heavily on the President, and to justify 
the wisdom of the strategy decided 
upon, both he and his military and 
naval chiefs gave short shrift to any oc- 
cupation policy, either for Germany or 
for Austria, which might in any way in- 
terfere with a rapid redeployment of 
United States forces from western Eu- 
rope to the Far East. They felt that 
United States zones in south Germany 
and Austria would interfere with rede- 
ployment because United States. forces 
in these areas would be landlocked far 
from North Sea and Channel ports; an 
Austrian zone would draw the United 
States into the Balkan trouble center 
and involve her in long-standing rivalry 
between Great Britain and Russia in 
the Balkans. Austria, they felt, should 
be entered’ from and occupied by forces 
from Italy under British command, 
leaving northwest Germany to the 
United States. South Germany and 
Austria as occupation zones simply did 
not fit into United States military plans, 
and the President and the High Com- 
mand held out against accepting the 
former zone until September and the 


_ latter until December 1944. 


But the British, too, had plans for 
the zoning of Austria. These plans 
tied in closely with those for the zon- 
ing of Germany, since in their initial 
proposal to EAC in January 1944, the 
British allocated to the United States a 
zone composed of south Germany and — 
Austria. The population of this area 
about equaled that of the zones the 
British allocated to Soviet Russia in 
northeast and .to the United Kingdom 
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a 


in northwest Germany. The proposed 
United States zone, furthermore, fitted 
logically into the British concept of an 
invasion of central Europe from either 
Italy or France. Since United States 
forces were predominant in numbers in 
Italy in 1943 and early 1944, a thrust 
from Italy into Austria as a development 
‘of Operation RANKIN, as was favored 
by the British, would bring United 
States forces in place in Austria and 
south Germany. Although this logic no 
longer applied after General Eisenhower 
was named Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Expeditionary Force, and after 
a considerable portion of the United 
States forces in Italy were transferred 
to England to launch the Normandy 
invasion, it was retained in the plans 
for Operation OVERLORD. 

This latter circumstance resulted from 
what must have been some long-range 
British planning. United States forces, 
_ being billeted in south and west Eng- 
land, were naturally embarked for the 
invasion from ports in that location, 
and they naturally were placed on the 
right flank of the invading force so as 
not to cross the lines of sea and land 
communications of the British forces 
stationed in the east of England and 
placed on the left flank of the invasion. 
As the Allied armies swept across France 
and into Germany, the United States 
forces would arrive in place for the oc- 
. cupation of south Germany and Aus- 
tria. 

Determined not to accept the south 
Germany-Austria zone, the President, 
with the concurrence of the High Com- 
mand, in March 1944 presented John 
G. Winant, United States representa- 
tive on EAC, with a proposal for a 
United States zone in northwestern 
Germany which placed the western 
boundary of the Soviet zone from fifty 
to a hundred miles to the east of that 
proposed by both Great Britain and 
Soviet Russia. In the light of subse- 
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quent Soviet disregard for agreed transit 
rights of the western Allies between 


- Berlin and their zones in Germany, 


the endeavor to push the Soviet zone 
boundary back to Berlin must be rec- 
ognized as a commendable evidence of 
foresight. The unfortunate aspect of 
the proposal, however, was the surpris- 
ing lack of political understanding dis- 
played by the military planners in 
drawing an eastern zone boundary with- 
out regard for state, provincial, and 
local administrative boundaries. 
‘Winant was at a loss to defend this 
boundary and was aware that it would 
arouse united Anglo-Soviet opposition. 
He therefore did not present the pro- 
posal to EAC, but instead obtained 


‘from Washington, through his legal 


counselor, authority to accept the 
Anglo-Soviet zone boundaries for Ger- 
many. However, he was instructed on 
May 1 by the Department of State to 
hold out for a United States zone in 
northwestern Germany, and to reject 
the Russian proposal for a tripartite 
occupation of Austria, advocating in- 
stead the occupation of Austria by Brit- 


‘ish forces. 


U. S. PARTICIPATION IN CONTROL 
AT NATIONAL LEVEL 


The. abandonment of the United 
States policy of nonparticipation in 
Austria grew out of the difficult po- 
sition in which Winant found himself 
as a result of the deadlock between the 
United States and Great Britain over 
zones in Germany, and out of his deep 
conviction that it was the moral duty 
of the United States to share the burden 
of occupying Austria in the interest of 
world peace. 

In the face of the deadlock the Brit- - 
ish sought Soviet support in EAC. By 


. Strange coincidence the British and the 


Soviets presented approximately identi- 
cal zone proposals for Germany; the 
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differences between them lay in the 
British advocacy of returning East 


Prussia to Poland and the Soviet ad-- 


vocacy of a tripartite occupation of 
Austria, instead of allocating all of Aus- 
tria to the power that occupied south 
Germany. By withdrdwing the pro- 
posal for East Prussia and accepting 
the Soviet tripartite occupation pro- 
posal for Austria, Anglo-Soviet zone 
proposals were harmonized. 

Not having taken a ‘stand on East 
Prussia, Winant could not capitalize by 
a gracious surrender on this territorial 
matter; and not desiring to face a 
united front of the British and Soviet 
EAC representatives on zones, Winant 
flew to Washington in May and ob- 
tained the President’s permission to 
agree. to participation in the control of 
Austria at the national level, but with- 
out commitment as to the size of the 
‘occupation force. This new concession 
Winant announced in EAC on May 31, 
1944, 


CONFUSION AND CLARIFICATION 


Winant’s move was made without 
the knowledge of the State Department 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and it 
placed the latter in an embarrassing po- 
sition as a result of their pronouncement 
of United States policy in central and 
southern Europe. In a directive of the 
United States-British High Command 
to the, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Mediterranean Theater of Operations 
(SACMED) of June 9, the United 
States insisted that no United States 
forces would be employed in southern 
Europe, including Austria, or in south- 
eastern Europe, including the Balkans. 
When representatives of the British 
Chiefs asked their United States coun- 
terparts in Washington to square Win- 
ant’s May 31 announcement in EAC 
with respect to Austria with the United 
States position as stated by JCS, Wi- 
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nant, upon the request of the Depart- 

ment of State, made known the results 

of his conference with. the President. 
Washington then proceeded to adjust 


_ the situation in the light of the United 


2 


States concession on Austria. The De- . 
partment of State presented to the 
President for approval two papers on 
“The Treatment of Austria,” which had’ 
been prepared prior to May 31, and 
which contained a statement of Unitec 
States objectives in Austria. Among 
these objectives was one which in sub- 
stance stated that Austria should be 
jointly occupied by the United States, 
Great Britain, and Soviet Russia, with 
the actual administration and occupancy 
being left to the power that occupied 
the zone in south Germany, and with 
the other two powers furnishing civil 
affairs representatives and liaison offi- 
cers, . 
This proposal of the State Depart- 
ment was about the same as that which 
the British had submitted to EAC in 
January 1944; but it was contrary to 
the views on zones that the President 
had expressed in February 1944, and 
to those of JCS. The President ap- 
proved the papers with the explanation 
that they would have to be adjusted to 
the policy announced by Winant on 
May 31; .and on June 29 they were 
sent to Winant as representing United 
States policy with respect to Austria.’ 
Belatedly, the papers were submitted 

late in July to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for military consideration. JCS in- 
formed the State Department that the 
papers had not been co-ordinated 
through the Working Security Com- 
mittee (an interdepartmental co-ordi- 
nating agency) before they had been 
forwarded to Winant, and that in view 
of the fact that the President had ap- 
proved the papers, they-found it diffi- 
cult to do more than note the papers 
and indicate certain amendments de- 
sired for military reasons, the most sig- 
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nificant being that which would make 
clear that participation in Austria 
would be limited to control at the na- 
tional level, with but a token United 
States garrison force in Vienna. The 
final co-ordination of the abové papers 
„was not completed until October 1944. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet representative 
on EAC presented a short paper on 
July 1 proposing simply that the three 
powers should agree to occupy jointly 
the whole territory of Austria within 
the national boundaries of December 


31, 1937. Meanwhile, also, on July 7 . 


the British Chiefs of Staff asked JCS 
to clarify the difference between the 
United States policy for Austria as 
stated by Winant in EAC and that de- 
clared by JCS in the June 9 directive 
to SACMED. The replies of the State 
Department to Winant on the Russian 
proposal and of JCS to the British 
Chiefs on their request for clarification 
were in substance the same, namely, 
that United States policy for Austria 
embraced participation in control at 
the national level with only a token 
United States force in Vienna. On 
July 31 Winant persuaded the British 
and Russian delegates on EAC to ac- 
cept this statement of policy; and on 
August 21 the British presented a new 
. zone proposal in EAC based on Anglo- 
Russian zones and tripartite control at 
the national level. Aside from the prin- 
ciples of Wehrkreis and Gau boundaries 
used as the basis for the zone boundaries 
of Austria, this British proposal never 
became an important factor in the final 
zones agreement, for it was shelved in 
favor of a later British proposal based 
on quadripartite zones. l 
Notwithstanding the Russian and Brit- 
ish zone papers of July and August, no 
progress was made on the zoning of Aus- 
tria in EAC until after the Roosevelt- 
Churchill agreement at the second Que- 
bec Conference in September 1944, by 
which the President finally accepted the 


.in Austria. 
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bitter south German zone pill, mildly 
sweetened by the Bremen enclave. 


U. S. ACCEPTS AUSTRIAN ZONE 


The Quebec agreement broke the 
long-standing Anglo-American deadlock 
over zones in Germany, and made it 
opportune- for Soviet Russia on No- 
vember 23, 1944 to present her pro- 
posal for the tripartite zoning of Aus- 
tria. By this zone paper the Soviet 
delegate in EAC proposed an arrange- 
ment whereby the Soviet Union would 
occupy the eastern halves of the prov- 
inces of Lower Austria and Styria; 
Great Britain, the western halves of 
those provinces and Carinthia; and the 
United States, the provinces of Upper 
Austria, Salzburg, -Tirol-Vorarlberg and 
East Tirol. The territory involved was 
that within the Austrian national 
boundary of December 31, 1937. The 
arrangement also provided for a tri- 
partite sectoring of the city of Vienna, 
with Russia occupying the northeast 
sector, including the district of Innere 
Stadt; Great Britain, the northwest 
sector; and the United States, the south 
sector. Winant recommended to the 
Department of State that for political 
reasons the Soviet proposal be accepted. 

In the end it was the President that 
was responsible for the decision to ac- 
cept in principle a United States zone 
He initially accepted the 
JCS view and through the State De- 
partment informed Winant that he did 
not wish to extend United States com- 
mitments in Austria which would re- 
quire a change in number and location 
in the troops already allotted to garri- 
son Vienna. ; 

Upon receipt of this news at the 
United States Embassy in London, both 
Winant and his military adviser, Briga- 
dier General Vincent Meyer, sent to 
Washington pleas for a reconsideration 
of the decision. Meyer, on December 6, 
radioed the War Department that the 
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British were of the opinion that once 
Austrian affairs had become stabilized, 
‘no more than one division would be re- 
quired for the occupation of a United 
States zone. Since the United States 
already had decided to supply a token 
force of one division for Vienna, the 
objection of increased occupation troop 
requirements no longer obtained. Simi- 
larly, the United States decision to oc- 
cupy a zone in south Germany had 
eliminated the seriousness of the lo- 
gistics problem for the suggested United 
‘States Austrian zone. The military ad- 
viser cited the United States experience 
in Bulgaria to emphasize that unless 
the United States accepted a full share 
in the occupation of Austria, her influ- 
ence would be as token as the force 
which she contemplated for Vienna. 
Winants comments were in the same 
vein and in greater length, but they 
were not received until after the Presi- 
dent had given his decision. 

The Department of State again took 
up the Russian proposal with the Presi- 
dent on December 6; and on December 
8 he informed the Department that he 
would be willing to accept a zone in 
Austria next to Bavaria, but that the 
military implications should be taken 
up with the War Department. 

Upon learning that General McNar- 
ney,” Commanding General, United 
States Forces Mediterranean ‘Theater 
of Operations (CG MTOUSA), and 
General Eisenhower, SCAEF, concurred 


in principle to an Austrian zone, JCS 


approved the Russian zone proposal 
from a military point of view, subject 
to a number of amendments. JCS 
wanted: (1) East Tirol transferred to 
the same zone as Carinthia, where it 
logically belonged because of the Alpine 
barrier which cut it off from direct com- 
munications with the provinces in the 
proposed United States zone; (2) es- 
sential transportation facilities by road, 
rail, water, and air between Vienna and 
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the United States zone made available; 
(3) Innere Stadt. placed under a joint 
occupation instead of a Russian, so that 
the administrative facilities of this cen- 
tral district could be shared equally; 
and (4) the boundaries of the city of 
Vienna extended so as to include an 
airfield suitable to meet United States 
needs. These recommendations were 
accepted by the Department of State, 
and on January 5 Winant was in- 


. structed accordingly. 


Thus, for all practical purposes, the 
United States, after holding out for a 
year, finally accepted in principle equal 
responsibility in the occupation and 
control of postwar: Austria. 


BRITISH ZONE PROPOSAL 


In January 1945, France made her 
bid for a zone in Austria. Largely as 
a result of British action, France had 
been accorded equal representation on 
EAC in November 1944. France al- 
ready had placed her claims for a zone 
in Germany, and at first the French 
Provisional Government believed that 
France would not have the troops to 
spare for an Austrian occupation as 
well. Thereupon the French represen- 
tative in EAC indicated that France de- 
sired only to participate in the control 
of Austria‘ at the national level; but 
after the United States had decided to 
take a zone, the French representative 
also asked for one. United States diffi- 


. culties with the French Provisional Gov- 


ernment of the Republic in the adjust- 
ing of French zone claims in Germany 
with those of the United States caused 
the latter to withhold approval of the 
French’ request for an Austrian zone 
until May 1945. There was never 
much doubt, however, as to final United 
States consent, after the British, in 
their proposal of January 1945, had 
allocated a zone to France. Ea 
This British draft agreement on zones 
of January 29, 1945 was Great Britain’s 
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answer’ to the Russian paper of Novem- 
ber. This draft became the one used 
for negotiating the final agreement. 
While the British were heartily in favor 
of the Russian desire to bring the 
United States into full zonal participa- 
tion, they did not like the zone which 
the Soviet Union had assigned to Great 
Britain. In the Soviet proposal the 
boundary between the suggested Rus- 
sian and British zones bisected the 
provinces of Upper Austria and Styria, 
following district or Kreis boundaries 
and ignoring the Gau and provincial 
boundaries. The British, furthermore, 
found that the northern part of the 
zone allocated to them would be iso- 
lated from the southern part by moun- 
tain barriers, and that the parts of Up- 
per Austria and Styria in the British 
- zone could not be administered through 
the normal provincial governmental ma- 
chinery. Like the United States, Great 
Britain also wanted the “Greater Vi- 
enna” boundaries of the Vienna Gau, 
which had been drawn by the Nazis, 
rather than those of the city of Vienna, 
which were advocated by the Russians. 

Taking cognizance of these objec- 
tions, the British laid before EAC a 
draft agreement proposing a quadri- 
partite division of Austria based on the 
Austrian national boundaries of De- 
cember 31, 1937. Russia was assigned 
Lower Austria; the United Kingdom, 
Styria, Carinthia, and East Tirol; 


France, Tirol and Vorarlberg; and the 


United States, Salzburg and Upper 
Austria. The territory of the Vienna 
Gau was partitioned so that the Soviet 
Union would have a northeast sector; 
the United States, a northwest sector; 
the United Kingdom, a southwest sec- 
tor; and France, a southeast sector. 
The central district of Vienna (Innere 
Stadt) was to be occupied by the forces 
of the four powers.under arrangements 
to be made by the Inter-Allied Govern- 
ing Authority (Kommandatura). The 
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joint administration of the “Greater 
Vienna” area was to be directed by this 
authority, consisting of four Command- 
ants appointed by their respective Com- 
manders in Chief. The boundaries be- 
tween the zones of occupation, those of 
“Greater Vienna” and of the districts 
of “Greater Vienna” were to be those 
obtaining after the coming into effect 
on October 15, 1938 of the Nazi Decree 
of October 1, 1938, concerning boundary 
changes in Austria. 

This agreement would come into ef- 
fect as soon as the military situation 


, permitted, and not later than the sign- 


ing by Germany of the Act of Military 
Surrender or the cessation of organized 
German resistance. 


“AMENDMENTS TO BRITISH PROPOSAL 


Following the usual routine for the 
co-ordination of major proposals in 
Washington, Winant sent the British 
draft agreement of January to the De- 
partment of State, which, in turn, 
passed it to the newly formed State- 
War-Navy Co-ordinating Committee 
(SWNCC) for co-ordination with other 
interested agencies. 

In the main, the amendments sent by 
the State Department to Winant on 
April 5, 1945 were those of the War 
Department, based on comments of Mc- 
Narney, Eisenhower, and various agen- 
cies. While the national zones specified 
in the draft were acceptable, the pro- 
visions relating to Vienna were not. 
From a military point of view, any pro- 
posal for the subdivisioning -of Vienna 
would be acceptable to the United 
States, provided: it ensured adequate 
administrative facilities to all four pow- 
ers; the United States sector included , 
adequate air facilities for United States 
forces; each of the nations involved was 
given the necessary rights of transit 
through the subdivisions occupied by 
the other nations; and satisfactory 


_ allocation of the facilities in Innere 
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Stadt was made among the nations in- 
volved, such allocations to be made by 
the Commanders in Chief of the oc- 
cupying forces. In order to provide the 
United States with an adequate air- 
field, the War Department, on the ad- 
vice of McNarney, who in turn was ad- 
vised by the United States Group Con- 
trol Council for Austria, recommended 
that the United States exchange sectors 
with the French, so that the-Schwechat 
Airfield would be located in the United 
States sector. 

The Soviet Union requested two 
amendments to the zones portion of 
the British draft of January. ` Russia 
wanted included in her zone that part 
of Upper Austria to the north of the 
` Danube, and the Styrian part of the 
province of Burgenland, the latter as it 
existed before the boundary changes of 
the Nazi Decree of October 1, 1938. 
In return, the Soviet Union conceded 
that except for the city of Vienna and 
tlie province of Burgenland, the bounda- 
ries for the provinces comprising the re- 
spective zones should be those obtain- 
ing on October 15, 1938. The bounda- 
ries for Vienna should be those in effect 
on December 31, 1937, i.e., those of the 
city of Vienna. 

Notwithstanding the reluctance of 
Winant to isolate Czechoslovakia from 

the United States zone by conceding the 
` Soviet request for a part of Upper 
Austria, the United States Government 
yielded, since no military considerations 
of importance were involved in the con- 
cession. Likewise, the British yielded 


the Styrian Burgenland to Russia in ` 


the hope that the Soviet delegate on 
EAC would be more tractable concern- 
ing the Vienna boundaries. The assign- 
ment of zones suggested in the British 
proposal .of January 1945, as amended 
above by the Russians, became the ar- 
rangement of the final agreement. 
Aside from rejecting the Vienna Gau 
boundaries, the Soviet delegate in EAC 
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did not submit amendments to the Vi- 
enna section of the British draft agree- 

ment. As a matter of diplomacy, he 

wanted instead to obtain an agreement , 
first on the major zones, then'on the 
difficult Vienna question, and finally on 
adjustments to the. agreements. He 
wanted, in other words, three separate 
agreements rather than one agreement 
on all phases of the zones question. 

But the western delegates, realizing the 
disadvantage they would suffer in ne- 
gotiating settlements on Vienna, air- 
fields, and transit rights should they 
sign first a separate agreement | on zones, 

refused to accept the Soviet pi procedure. 

They: insisted on but one agreement 
containing a settlement of all the ne- 
gotiable issues. . 


EAST-WEST CONTROVERSY OVER VIENNA 


Limitations of space permit -only a 
brief general statement with reference 
to the most contentious of all the EAC 
negotiations on the zoning of Austria, 
namely, those concerning the Vienna 
settlement. This major problem con- 
sisted of a series of minor problems, 
each having a bearing on the others. 

The western powers wanted an agree- 
ment which was based on the boundaries 
of the Vienna Gau, relatively equal na- 
tional sectors, with Innere Stadt, the 
central administrative district of the 
city, occupied jointly under the con- 
trol of the Inter-Allied Governing Au- 


‘thority, an airfield for each power in 


its particular sector, and a Covering 
Report. The Covering Report was to 
be in the form of an agreed directive 
from the four governments to their re- 
spective Commanders in Chief in Aus- 
tria, instructing them with reference to 
freedom of movement for Allied forces 
and Control Commission personnel and 
supplies throughout Austria, space for 
recreation and training of the Allied 
garrison forces in the Vienna area, com- 
mon use of facilities in Vienna, and 
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road, rail, air, and water routes from 
the respective zones to the sectors in 
Vienna. f 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
wanted a Vienna agreement based on 


the city of Vienna boundaries, relatively. 


equal sectors, with Innere Stadt in the 
Russian sector, one airfield (Aspern) in 
the Soviet sector and under Soviet con- 
trol for common use by all four powers, 
and no agreed Covering Report. Rather, 
it should be left to the Commanders in 
Chief (Control Council) to make ar- 
rangements necessary for the western 
powers to operate in Vienna in fulfill- 
ment of their missions. 

In the final EAC agreement, which 
was not reached until July 9, 1945, two 
months after the end of the war, the 
western powers accepted the city of Vi- 
enna boundaries; and the Soviet Union 
yielded on Innere Stadt and on the 
Covering Report, and partially yielded 
on airfields by allocating Tulln to the 
United States and Schwechat to Great 
Britain and France, with transit and 
communication rights between the air- 
fields and Vienna. 

Once the boundaries and Innere Stadt 
issues were resolved, agreement was 
reached quickly on the national sectors. 
The city of Vienna was subdivided so 
that the Soviet Union received a north- 
east-south sector consisting of five dis- 
tricts; the United States, a northwest 
sector consisting of six districts; France, 
a west sector consisting of four dis- 
tricts; and Great Britain, a southwest- 
southeast sector consisting of. five dis- 
tricts. The Innere Stadt was to be 
held jointly under the administrative 
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control of an Inter-Allied Governing 
Authority. 

The airfields and Covering Report 
issues stalemated EAC until the very 
day of the signing of the formal agree- 
ments., Only after Lord Hood, the Brit- 
ish delegate, threatened to break off fur- 
ther negotiations on July 6 unless the 
Soviet Union agreed to a written Cover- 
ing Report did the Soviet delegate re- 
ceive instructions from Moscow en- 
abling him to make the concessions on 
airfields and the Covering Report which 
made possible the signing of ‘the final 
EAC agreements on zones and on the 
Covering Report to the zones agree- 
ment. 


AGREEMENT ON VIENNA 


Notifications of the ratifications of the 
two agreements by the four governments 
were received by the EAC secretariat 
as follows: Great Britain on July 12, 
France on July 16, the Soviet Union on 
July 21, and the United States on July 
24, the ‘latter following President Tru- 
man’s approval at Potsdam. A sum- 
mary of the zones agreement only was 
released simultaneously by the four 
governments, for publication, at 4:00 
P.M., August 8, 1945, London time. 

The deputies of the respective Com- 
manders in Chief of the occupation 
forces for Austria met in Vienna on 


- July 16 to make tentative arrangements, 


and again in the same city from July 
24 to 26, 1945 to sign a protocol imple- 
menting the general provisions of the 
Covering Report and of the zones agree- 
ment for Austria. 


„Edgar L. Erickson, Champaign, Illinois, is associate professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He served in Washington as civil affairs historian with the War De- 
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`- vision and with the military government zone team for Westmark-Hesse. 
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Allied Military Government in Italy 


By Tuomas R. FISHER 


l HILE military government is not 
new to armies, including the 
United States Army, the extent to 
which it was developed during World 
War II as to complexity, amount of 
territory, and number of population 
- governed was new. 

When on July 10, 1943 the United 
States and the United Kingdom civil 
affairs officers disembarked with the 
armies on the landing beaches of Sicily, 
military government was Jaunched on 
its greatest undertaking. The training 
and background for many of the men 
who made up these teams were limited 
indeed. The teams that’ went into 
Sicily were military units. The Allied 
Control Commission (ACC) was a mili- 
tary. unit, and remained so until after 
the Germans surrendered. 


OBJECTIVES AND THEIR IMPLE- 
MENTATION 


The mission of the Allied Control 
Commission had five objectives: (1) to 
organize military government operations 
under the armies in direct support of 
combat troops, (2) to: give any im- 
mediate practicable help possible to the 
civilian population in order to pre- 
vent disease and unrest, (3) to prepare 
the governmental administration and 
economy to be turned back to the ci- 
vilian population as quickly as possible, 
(4) to supervise execution of the terms 
of the armistice surrender, and (5) to 
be the spokesmen of the United Na- 
tions to the Italian Government. 

When these five objectives were put 
in operation, it became a tremendous 
task. How well did we do the job? 
Where were our great weaknesses and 
where was our strength? This article, 


-it is hoped, will offer suggestions that 


may be helpful if and when it becomes 
necessary again to impose military gov- 
ernment upon a people. 

To gain the five objectives outlined 
above, the Allied Control Commission 
established a headquarters, which al- 
ways sat at the seat of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, and a field organization, which 
was chiefly concerned with the organiz- 
ing and the carrying out of a plan for 
the immediate use of the Army and for 
helping the population. 

The first phase is that of direct mili- 
tary government in the armies, which 
ensures the security of the fighting 
forces and lines of communication. This 
is the job of the Army and in the Army 
zone. Here is military government at 
its best. Every man has a job to do, 
and he must do it well. Here there is 
no waiting for orders from General 
Headquarters that never come. The 
Commanding General gives the orders, 
and all must function together. . Here’ 
it is clear not only what is to be done, 
but how it is to be done. 

_ The second phase is that of stabiliza- 
tion and help to the civilian population. 
Civilian areas may still be under con- 
trol of the Commanding General of the 
Army. If his supply lines are “tight” 
and if the opposition is stubborn, thes 
population may suffer great hardships. 
After these areas are once Stabilized 
and the Army has gone forward, the 
areas are turned over to the Allied 
Military Government regions (which 
may include one or many Italian com- 
partments of government), which get 
their orders from the Allied Control 
Commission Headquarters. These re- 
gional governments may or may not be 
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efficiently run, depending largely upon , 


the regional commissioner, who is usu- 
ally a colonel in either the United 
States or the British Army. 


WEAKNESS AT REGIONAL LEVEL 


Here is one of the great weaknesses 
of Allied Military Government. When 
the Army moves forward it takes its 
Allied Military Government offices for- 
ward with it. The provincial team 


comes up from the rear, free of the ’ 


Army. Allied Military Government 
Headquarters is too far away. If an 
officer comes out from Headquarters to 
make inspection, he is usually on a 
lark in the first place, and knows little 
about regional government in the second 
place. The regional commissioner puts 
him up, fills his car with gas, and sends 
him along; everyone is happy and ev- 
erything is “all right.” The experience 
of this writer, after being a regional 
Allied Military Government officer in 
three regions—the Allied Control Com- 
mission Headquarters, the British 8th 
Army, and the American 5th Army— 
has been that the regional level is 
where military government breaks down. 
While’ some officers worked hard, many 
became indifferent and some became 
corrupt. I know of no case where this 
happened under the Army. This may 
be due to two reasons: 

1. If a man was incompetent, indif- 
ferent, or corrupt, he was either court- 
martialed or sent back to Headquarters 
—-usually the latter. From there he 
was sent to a region where supervision 
was under the regional commissioner 
and the Allied Control Commission 
Headquarters. But high officers at 
Headquarters were, for the most part, 
made up of military failures. This is 
true on both the British and the Ameri- 
can side. 

2. Allied Military Government Head- 
quarters for Italy was first established 
in Naples. After the armies had liber- 
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ated Rome, AMG moved to Rome and 
remained there. High administrative 
officers seldom left Rome. Regional 
officers would go into Rome for advice 
and instructions, but seldom would 
Headquarters have advice. .If they did, 
it was produced without experience in 
the field, and was too impractical to be 
of value. If a regional officer asked for 
“orders” he probably would be told, 
“You are doing all right, just deal with 
the problems as they come up.” This 
of course could only lead to confusion, 
because adjoining regions would be 
handling the.same problenis differently. 
This became particularly true in regard 
to labor problems, which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

The third’ phase of military govern- 
ment was the preparation for the turn- 
over of territory to the Italian Govern- 
ment. After the turnover was made, 
the regional military government power 
lapsed, and control was exercised by 
liaison with the Italian authorities. 


IMPORTANCE OF HEADQUARTERS 


The first of these three phases was 
under the direct control of the Com- 
manding General of the Army. The 
chain of command was from Allied 
Force Headquarters to the Allied Con- 


trol Commission, to Military Govern- 


ment Regional Headquarters, to pro- 
vincial military government teams, to 
municipal Allied Military Government. 
The other two phases were under the 
Allied Control Commission and were 
carried out by regional teams. With 
this organization it can be seen how im- 
portant Headquarters was meant to be; 
yet only under the Army did Headquar- 
ters actually function. The Allied Con- 
trol Commission (later Allied Commis- 
sion), with Headquarters in Rome, was 
almost a complete failure. The Com- 
mission was made up almost entirely 
of British and Americans who had 
to assume the responsibility equally, . 
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though the Americans were generally 
outranked, and the British headed a 
large majority of the “subcommissions.” 


REASONS FOR FATLURE 


Why did the Allied Control Com- 
mission fail? At the time, the answer 
seemed not too difficult; and as time 
passes, the record seems even more 
clear. We failed because of: -(1) lack 
of a clear-cut policy; (2) lack of prac- 
tical plans; (3) incomplete, faulty, and 
poorly conceived training for officers 
going into military government; (4) 
poor quality of officers permitted to en- 
ter the Allied Military Government; 
- (5) the type of civilians who were as- 
signed to the Control Commission after 
the Army -had gone forward. On the 
British side they were government clerks 
who had done a part of one job for 
most of their lives; on the American 
side they were government clerks, or 
people who had gone into government 
to stay out of the Army. In either case, 
they were often less than no help at all. 

The policy of permitting Army offi- 
cers who had failed with the Army to 
transfer to ACC was probably a greater 
mistake, because many of them, British 
< and American, were of high ranks and 
therefore held responsible positions, but 
they became disgruntled with their as- 
signment. ‘They could never be found 
in their offices; actually, ACC at Rome 
became an old man’s paradise. The 
ranking officer in charge often did not 
know his job; consequently, he did not 
want to be bothered by making de- 
cisions. j 


Poor PLANNING 


The first major mistake was made in 
planning Allied Military - Government 
and Allied Control Commission. Both 
in Charlottesville and Fort Custer, offi- 
cers who were in training received in 
lectures and manuals military govern- 
- ment as it was carried out during the 
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Civil War and the occupation of the 
Rhineland after World War I. The. 
concepts became directives and the .di- 
rectives became dogma: “Your chief 
function will be securing the Army’s 
rear lines of communication; control 
the liberated population.” This is most 
necessary for direct Army military gov- 
ernment, and that is the major reason 
AMG under the commanding general 
functioned so well. The officers had 
been trained to do an important cir- 
cumscribed job for the Army, and when 
the war was over, these well-performing 
officers were hopelessly lost under ACC 
direction. 

The AMG Operational Order, issued 
May 1, 1943 by General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, incorporated the general 
military principles and put first among 
its objectives the “security of the oc- 
cupying forces and their lines of com- 
munication.” To this end, “law and 
order [were] to be restored among the 
civil population, food and relief [were} 
to be provided as necessary.” 

The planners of AMG apparently had 


. never thought of, or considered, public 


administration. Indeed, they appar- 
ently never put the whole scheme down 
on paper, because the Allied Military 
Government’s operations in Sicily con- 
sisted of only six special divisions: 
Legal, Finance, Civilian Supply, Pub- 
lic Health, Public Safety, and Enemy 
Property. But four months of AMG 
operations led them to add four more 
specialist divisions: Security, Monu- 
ments, Fine Arts and Archives, and 
Public Relations and Education; and: 
by the time we were on the mainland it 
became necessary to add others. Labor 
was never considered as very impor- 
tant. Friedrich’s book, American Ex- 
periences in Military Government, does 
not include labor in the index. 

1Carl J. Friedrich (Ed.), American Experi- 


ences in Military Government in World War 
II, New York: Rinehart & Co., 1948. 


= ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN ITALY 


Instead of having a thought-out plan 
for the purpose of carrying out our 
promises already made by radio to the 
Italian people, of hope, democracy, and 
freedom, we left it to the painful proc- 
ess of learning by mistakes. We did 
learn, though it was painful for the 
occupying forces and more so for the 
Italians. But by the time the war in 
Italy was over, there was an entire pro- 
gram of economic and social reconstruc- 
tion in operation. The directives both 
from the Army and from the Allied 
Control Commission had a new tone. 
They now provided for the restoration 
of economic life, for the elimination of 


. Fascist institutions, for the maintenance 
of public security, and for the handling - 


of political parties and partisan move- 
ments. Many if not most of these di- 
rectives came long after the problems 
had arisen, making it difficult and in 
some regions impossible for us to gain 
control. This was particularly true 
in the field of labor and political par- 
ties. 

The realization of this faulty adminis- 
tration and planning came so late to 
ACC Headquarters that alternative 
methods of government became impos- 
sible. Indirect rule had to be empha- 
sized more in some Italian provinces 
and less in others; in the provinces, cer- 
tain Italian agencies of government were 
used more in some than in others. This 
was particularly true in Milan, where 
the Communist Party through the par- 
tisans had taken control of the city and 
provincial government. The Regional 
Commissioner (who was an American 
colonel) did not wish to disturb the po- 
litical situation; hence he gave orders to 
this writer, who was the Regional La- 
bor Officer, to appoint no labor officer 
who was not recommended by the Com- 
munist Party. And so through despera- 
tion, and without a policy, ACC fell 
into the error of leaving Italian politi- 
cal life free and undirected. 
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Porirics AND LABOR 


This lack of insight and planning for 
political parties and labor organizations 
was probably our greatest error, and 
was all but fatal. And not until the 
elections of April 18, 1948, giving Italy 
a Christian Democratic government, 
did we have any assurance that the new 
Republic was on its way. Even then, 
it soon became clear that while the vic- 


‘n tory of Premier Alcide de Gasperi did 


set the,Communists back, it did not 
break their hold on Italian labor; and 
without labor’s help, none of the Chris- 
tian Democrats’ political and economic 
policies could be realized. Italy may 
delay but not escape political disaster 
if labor remains under Communist 
domination. When one speaks of la- 
bor organizations and the Communist 
Party in Italy he is, or was at that 
time, speaking of one and the same 
thing. . 

This was well known at ACC Head- 
quarters. When General Harold R. L. 
G. Alexander, through Proclamation 
Seven, issued in July 1943, dissolved 
Fascist organizations, he also reinstated 
some pre-Fascist institutions, and among 
them was the Italian General Confed- 
eration of Labor (Confederazione Gen- 
erale Italiana del Lavoro—CGIL). The 
Communists lost no time in seizing this 
opportunity to infiltrate back of the 
Army lines. They came down the Adri- 
atic coast from Yugoslavia, and gen- 
erally made themselves “useful” in or- 
ganizing labor. ACC very early sent 
out orders to deal with the CGIL when- 
ever possible. © 
. Here is another instance where Army 
AMG and ACC differed. The Army 
could not and did not tolerate interfer- 
ence with production, in so far as strikes 
or slowdowns were concerned. ‘Such in- 
terferences not only could, but very 
likely would, mean the loss of a major 
battle. Bridges must be built, railroads 
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must be rebuilt, docks must be repaired; 
supplies must get through to any Army. 


EXAMPLE oF AMG anp ACC 
IN OPERATION 


Perhaps an example will clarify this. 
In the fall of 1944 the British 8th Army 
was in the Pesaro and Rimini area. 
Ancona to the south was a great supply 
dump, and the farthest one north sup- 
plying the 8th Army. Ancona was still 


under AMG Army. But the railroad . 


south of Ancona to Pescara was under 
ACC.’ The 8th Army desperately 
needed that railroad repaired and put 
in operation by spring, because it con- 
nected with the railroad to Bari and 
Naples, where there were large supply 
bases. 

ACC had sent along orders to op- 
erate with CGIL wherever possible. 
London and Washington, the rumor 
went, had been talking to Moscow and 
they had agreed to recognize CGIL. 
Hence, one day three gentlemen came 
to the Army Labor Officer desiring to 


open an office. They each represented. 


one of the major political parties. We 
investigated and verified their state- 
ménts, and gave them an office. In 
about a month there was a disturbance 
among the workers on the railroad. We 
had a talk and told them how serious 
the situation was, and that if the dis- 
turbance was not stopped they would 
be in trouble. In about another six 
weeks there was a two-hour work stop- 
page called by one.of the three mem- 
bers of CGIL. He was immediately ar- 
rested and put in jail. Then there was 
a new member on the Board of CGIL 
to take the place of the member who 
had been jailed. In about another six 
weeks another short strike was called. 

In the meantime, several Italians had 
told this writer that he had arrested the 
wrong man, and named the man who 
should have been arrested. After some 
investigation it was proved that the 
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first three men did represent the politi- 


cal parties. When one was arrested 
(who was not a Communist), the man 
who took his place on the CGIL Board 
was a Communist; the two Communists 


` had sent the only other non-Communist 


member to call the second strike. But 
this time the top Communist was ar-. 
rested; CGIL was discontinued, and we 
had no more labor trouble. 

This situation could be’ contrasted in- 
numerable times with labor under ACC. 
Under ACC territory the Communists 
were organized and ready to take over 
the moment we arrived.. The second 
week of liberation in Milan we had 
strikes called by the Communist-domi- 
nated CGIL. The American colonel of 
ACC, who was Regional Commissioner, - 
not only did nothing to prevent it, but 
actually gave orders making it neces- 
sary. 

It is pleasant to be able to report 
that in Turin, the great automobile 
manufacturing center, under another 
American colonel and ACC, this did not 
happen. While this writer was in Milan 
in August 1948, he asked one of the 
more influential and respected citizens 
who was the partisan leader for Milan 
before and during the liberation, “What 
about your city government?” His re- 
ply was, “We are just now getting the 
Communists who were put in by ACC 
out of office.” Milan may be compared 
to Turin; they are both large industrial 
cities, both were under ACC, both were 
liberated at the same time. The prob- 
lems of both were very similar. Yet 
one became dominated by one political 
party, without any direction, limitation, 
or consideration by the authorities of 
ACC for political parties or for the 
democratic process. In the other city, 
political parties had to meet the pre- 
scribed rules of democratic government. 

For this condition we cannot blame 
the British. The regional commission- 
ers were both colonels and both Ameri- 
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cans, both under ACC. Basically the 
trouble lies with ACC. A policy should 
have been molded to the administrative, 
psychological, and political realities of 
the Italian people. We should have 
known that Italian political life free 
and undirected would be easy prey for 
any arbitrary organization. Intellectual 
appraisal of these considerations should 
have been made in forming a basic 
policy for ACC and AMG officers. 

. Instead, a procedural policy devel- 
oped as the administrative responsi- 
bility of no single agency or individual 
at Allied Control Commission Head- 
quarters. No detailed or comprehensive 
written rules existed to guide AMG offi- 
cers. Orders were sent out from ACC, 
but they quite often were both con- 
tradictory and confusing. One order 
was to close all Fascist institutions, but 
no effort was ever made to define a 
Fascist “institution.” Besides, it was all 
but impossible to carry out the order, 
because hospitals and insurance agen- 
cies depended upon certain labor or- 
ganizations which were Fascist through 
and through, and hospitals and insur- 
ance for disabled workers and the civil 
population, as meager as they were, had 
to be kept going. 


LABOR AND THE ALLIED CONTROL 
i COMMISSION 


How important and far-reaching were 
the results of this lack of policy? The 
answer` may be found in what hap- 
pened to labor. 

In July 1944, the Italian General 
Confederation of Labor (CGIL) was 
organized. Shortly thereafter it was 
joined by the Christian Trade-Union 
Current (Corrente Sindacale Cristiano 
—CSC). The sponsors of the CSC had 
been made members of the CGIL Ex- 
ecutive Committee. Interested govern- 
ment ministries and various employer 
groups had been informed by the CSC 
that its members would honor all col- 
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lective agreements already negotiated 
by CGIL, but that they would not feel 
bound by any future contract negoti- 
ated to which the CSC had not been a 
party. . 

On August 8, 1948, ‘the CSC with- 
drew from CGIL. The Christian Demo- 
cratic Trade Union’s leaders contended 
that the Communist and left-wing So- 
cialist Coalition which controlled the 
majority vote in CGIL executive bodies 
had repeatedly violated an agreement 
concerning the political ‘independence 
of the confederation, which was agreed 
to when it was founded in 1944. 

In this agreement, known as the. 
Pact of Rome, labor leaders represent- 
ing the three principal trade union 
groups at that time—Christian Demo- 
cratic, Socialist, and Communist— 
pledged themselves to work for the es- 
tablishment of the CGIL as a united 
labor organization with “independence 
from all political parties.” The “inde- 


` pendence of trade union movements 


from any political party and from the 
state” was reaffirmed in September 1944 
by a national labor conference. In June 
1945 the Communist members of CGIL 
began going to Moscow for a three- to 
six-months training period, and by 
January 1946 it was estimated that 
more than 60 per cent of CGIL Com- 


` munist members had been to Moscow 


for this training. f 

In June 1947 the CGIL held a con- 
gress and approved a constitution pro- 
viding for intervention “in political 
problems which interest the worker in 
general, such as the defense of the Re- 
public, the development of democracy 
and the people’s liberties, and problems 
relative to social legislation and the re- 
construction and economic development 


‘of the country.” -Approval of this arti- 


cle, supported. by the Communist and 
left-wing Socialist members of the 


_CGIL, was opposed by the Christian 


Democrats on the ground that the pro- 
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vision in question bore no relationship 
to trade union functions and was in- 
spired by political and ideological mo- 
tives which were bound to create dis- 
unity among the workers. 


` ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSION AND 
ITALIAN POLITICS 


The future role of the CSC in Italian 
labor depends to a large degree upon 
the position taken by.the various po- 
litical groups which are represented in 
_ the Italian labor movement. The CGIL, 
with which an overwhelming majority 
of unions became affiliated under ACC, 
has claimed a total membership of 
7,000,000. The Communist and left- 
wing Socialist trade union leaders on its 
executive bodies can muster an esti- 
mated 5,500,000 votes, the Christian 
Democrats have numbered about 1,- 
000,000, and the Republicans and 
United Socialists about 750,000. 

What these numbers would be had a 
realistic labor policy been adopted by 
ACC in 1943 is of course speculative. 
But it is not wild to assume that 
Togliatti and his CGIL, which is a 
Communist labor party, would be far 
weaker today had we been less co- 
operative, and stimulated or made pos- 
sible other labor organizations. This 
idea was proposed and discussed, but 
regional commissioners held that we 
could not interfere with the organiza- 
tion of labor, however ruthless the or- 
ganizers were. 

When in May 1945 the entire coun- 
try was freed, the Committee of Libera- 
tion of North Italy had achieved a re- 
markable unity. The President was 
Alfredo Pizzoni (his underground name 
was Longhi), a nonparty member and 
a banker. When ACC came to Milan 
he spoke for the partisans, he advised 
with the Regional Commissioner, and 
for the first month it seemed as if the 
city of Milan, with at that time three 
million people, would be spared the 
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ordeal of Communist control and be on 
her way to democratic government. 

But the usual line was followed; the 
unity gained during the resistance move- 
ment did not last long after freedom. 
The Communists and the Socialists 
wished to consolidate power, and since 
they knew they could not use Pizzoni, 
he was ousted. He had a long talk with 
the Regional Commissioner, and on his 
way out walking past the Regional La- 
bor Office he stopped by to say, “For 
the sake of God and the Italian people 
do not appoint Communists to all la- 
bor offices.” Yet by October 1945 the 
head of every provincial labor office for 
the region of Lombardy was a Com- 
munist. The Regional Labor Officer 
was a weak left-wing Socialist who was 
manipulated by the others. There were 
576 people employed in labor offices in 
the region of Lombardy; and by Oc- 
tober, according to the statement of the 
Regional Labor Officer, every one was 
enrolled Communist. 

It was this lack of political foresight 
that caused some ACC officers to insist 
naively upon complete political liberty 
for the Italians, until in many provinces 
they lost what little freedom they had. 


STAFF SELECTION 
In this article much has been said 


` about the lack of policy and adequate 


planning, and now it should be added 
that the best of plans and a perfect 
policy would accomplish but little with- 
out a competent, disciplined, and well- 
trdined staff. Did we have such a staff? 
How was it selected and trained? At 
the outset it should be made clear that 
ACC in its darkest hours would prob- 
ably appear bright if compared to what ° 
might have been had ACC not been 
there. But that is not good enough; it 
does not vindicate us. 

For the most part, the AMG official 
family, both British and American, was 
made up of professors, lawyers, career 
military men, engineers, physicians, _ 
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finance experts, transport and other 
specialists. It should be noted that 
these men, both in England and in 
America, have a general distaste for 
politics. Yet it was these men that 
were placed in positions of authority to 
determine directly and indirectly the 
political activities and the economic fu- 
ture of Italy. These men, who re- 
garded politics in their own country as 
distasteful and better left to those who 
had been unsuccessful in their business 
or professions, were expected to under- 
stand Italian political life. They had 
to match wits with Italian politicians 
who represented the best talent of their 
nation, 

The results were inevitable; neither 
ACC nor the Army High Command 
ever comprehended the possibilities in- 
volved in their activities, nor the re- 
sults of their failures and inactivity. 
They many times operated in a vacuum, 
but more often on an improvised and 
local basis. They never seemed to 
envisage the results of their efforts in 
the terms of a future Italy taking her 
place among the nations friendly with 
the United States. i 

This condition cannot honestly be 
charged to the individual officers, for 
many of them had been successful in 
their chosen professions in their own 
country; but most of them had never 
been outside of the United States. 
They did not know, nor did they ever 
learn, the Italian language. They knew 
little if anything of Italian culture and 
less about Italian psychology. The 
lack of this information and under- 
standing caused many officers to hold 
the Italian in either silent or vocal con- 
tempt. This soon became clear to the 
Italian, and while his position and gen- 
erally cultural politeness caused him 
to co-operate outwardly, he was in- 
wardly suspicious. 

Officers should have been selected 
for ability and knowledge and also for 
possession of political, economic, and 
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social morals. ‘It seems certain that 
not a single officer had Communist 
sympathies, but since the officers had 
no political or economic principles they 
often fell in with the organization’s 
policies, simply because it was the only 
political organization of any strength, 
and the officer did not wish to disturb 
the status quo. This was particularly 
true of the American and, British ci- 
vilians who came over after the war. 

Then there was the problem of disci- 
pline. Many of the AMG officers had 
held high office in their own government 
and political- organizations, and some. 
of them held high rank in. the Army. 
The rank in the Army was a minor 
problem; but to discipline an ex-gov- 
ernor, lieutenant governor, or Congress- 
man, who let it be known generally that 
he was close to “the throne,” was some- 
thing that even a general would hesi- 
tate'to do. It was done, and with suc- 
cess; but not often. On one occasion 
when a general disciplined a high po- 
litical figure he was heard to say, 
“When you give an order to an Army 
officer you can expect it to be carried 
out, but when you give an order to an 
ACC officer it becomes a basis for ne- 
gotiation.” From the experience in 
Italy, ACC personnel need discipline as 
much or more than the military. Their 
opportunities and responsibilities are 
greater. 


STAFF TRAINING 


In the estimation of this writer, after 
three years with Allied Military Gov- 
ernment and the Allied Control Com- 
mission and having reviewed our job 
again in Italy last June, July, and Au- 
gust, there is no way to overemphasize 
training for AMG officers. It is hard 
to understand how the Provost Marshal 
General’s Office overlooked this feature. 

-Of course, schools were set up at 
Charlottesville and Fort Custer, but Fort 
Custer was just short of being totally 
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useless. The training there consisted 
of close-order drill, military courtesies, 
military law, first aid, with two or three 
visiting lecturers on military govern- 
ment. There were no organized AMG 
classes. From the testimony of many 
officers who graduated from Charlottes- 
ville, that school, as far as actual prac- 
tice was concerned, was but little better. 

It seems doubtful that an emergency 


school will ever ‘be sufficient for mili- 


tary government officers. It now seems 
sure that in future wars, occupation 
forces will be just as necessary as com- 
bat troops, if not more so., The oc- 
cupation will be immediate, and for 
longer periods of time. The military 
government staff members will need to 
know all the elements of warfare, plus 
the language and cultural background 
of the occupied country. They should 
know the political, social, and economic 
relationships. of the occupied country 
with the rest of the world. They should 
be a well-disciplined group of men, who 
not only know the plans, but can be 
depended upon to carry them out in 
uniformity. 

‘It. would seem, therefore, that the 
Army should establish such a branch, 
just as-it has in the Artillery and the 
Signal Corps for the purpose of prepar- 
ing men for those tasks. 
cal that the study should be done by re- 
gions. If the country to be occupied is 


Italy, the officers should know all that ` 


there is to be known about Italy; her 
geography, economics, political and so- 
cial life; her population, birth rate, ca- 
pacity to feed herself; and by all means, 
- they should know her language and cul- 
tural traditions. 


It seems logi- ` 
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During a war, military government 
occupation officers should be kept in- 
formed as to what is taking place as to 
treaties at the highest level. They 
should not be forced to rely on rumors 
brought by civilians from Washington 
and London. To have the actual in- 
formation may.affect not only what an 
officer does, but also how he does it, 
which is often more important. 


Goop AND Bap MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


All this is not to say that ACC and 
AMG was a complete failure in Italy. 
It was not. There ‘were regional and 
provincial military government teams 
that represented military government.at 
its best for short periods. Region V 
under Colonel Whitley (A), Genoa and 
the whole of Liguria under General Carr 
(B) and later under Colonel William R. 
Jordan (A), are good examples of how 
military government could work under 
a well organized, trained, and super- 
vised team. Naples, on the other hand, 
during the winter of 1943—44 represents 
military government at, let it be hoped, 
its worst. During that period of time 
Naples was probably the worst-gov- 
erned city in the Western world, and 
it was not much better a year later. 

At the provincial level, Colonel Tem- 
perly (B) of Foggia province left a 
record that should stand as a monu- 
ment as to how military government 
should operate. The city of Foggia was 
a great railroad center and completely 
surrounded by airfields bombed first by 
the Germans, then by the Americans 
and British. The city was almost com- 
pletely destroyed, yet it never suffered 
the mismanagement that befell Naples. 
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Total War, Alien Control, and the Sicilian 
Community 


By VINCENZO PETRULLO 


N April 18, 1948, the Sicilian peo- 

ple went to the polls and in a 
peaceful election helped to vote into 
power Italian political parties aligned 
with the United States against the threat 
represented by Soviet Russia. Thus the 
victory won on the battlefield five years 


before was consolidated politically, The - 


former Fascist state had become a de- 
mocracy, and the former enemy an ally. 
It was a triumph for American states- 
manship. 


ELECTION Eve 


Randazzo is one of the Sicilian towns 
almost totally destroyed by American 
strategic bombing in 1943. Partisans 
of democracy visiting the town on the 
eve of the elections would have beer 
gratified by the spectacle of this Sicilian 
community liberated from Fascism only 
five years before, preparing to go to 
the polls. 

Along the main street that links the 
medieval east and west gates there was 
a row of political party headquarters: 
‘Christian Democrats, Qualunquistas, 
Liberal, Monarchist, Republican, Right 
Socialist, Left Socialist, Social Move- 
ment, Communist, Sicilian Independ- 
ence. The walls of the buildings on 
both sides of the street Were plastered 
with party posters, but no one paid any 
attention to them. Down the street a 
crowd of-men, dressed in remnants of 
Italian and American army uniforms, 
listened with upturned faces to a series 


of orators speaking from a second story © 


balcony opposite the main entrance of 
the basilica. The speakers competed 
with the hoarse shouts of the peddlers 
in the nearby market, the church bells, 


the explosion of firecrackers, and the 
town band. Women dressed in black 
skirted this crowd to enter the church, 
for although they too would go to the 
polls, they were prohibited by local cus- 
tom from loitering in public. 

The orators followed one another just 
as if they were engaged in a contest at 
school. On finishing his speech each 
orator retired into the room beyond the 
balcony. The crowd listened quietly 
and to all of the speakers. There was 
no cheering and no applause, though 
the orators tried the usual tricks of 
their trade to arouse their listeners. 
Neither a fiery Dominican friar nor a 
cold,. rational Communist speaker was 
able to obtain an overt response from 
the men below. 

Though the behavior of the crowd 
left nothing to be desired, the state 
police were much in evidence. Cara- 
binieri in battle dress were posted at 
strategic points, but the Randazzesi 
paid no attention to them. There was 
no need for intimidation. The out- 
come of the election was assured, and 
neither right wing nor left wing was 
disposed to cause a disturbance. The 
carabinieri had raided the town twice 
at dawn on the pretext of searching for 
hidden arms in the possession of the 
Communists, but public opinion was 
against such acts. Everybody knew 
that the Communists were unarmed. 

The results of the balloting showed 
that the. Christian Democratic Party, 
generally known as the “American 
Party,” had carried the elections over- 
whelmingly. The Americans had won 
over the Russians. Thus, five years 


‘after their town was. “liberated,” the 
192 
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Randazzesi helped to decide a national 
election on the basis of the promises 
and the threats contained in the quar- 
rel between two alien nations. í 


ÅCQUIESCENCE 


The peaceful and rational tone of the 
political campaign was partly in keep- 
ing with local tradition, but a number 
of other factors entered into it. A 
vigilant police, fear of losing all chances 
of employment, and the inner convic- 
tion that, after all, only the United 
States could really help them, kept the 
left elements in check. Certainty of 
victory, and the necessity of avoiding 
anything that might give rise to ad- 
verse criticism, kept the right from ex- 
cesses. Most effective of all, perhaps, 
was lack of faith in the processes of de- 
mocracy. The people did not expect 
much, irrespective of the results of the 
elections. They were convinced that 
they were “orphans without mother or 
father,” and consequently at the mer¢ty 
of alien forces. However, it was best 
to conform; the miracle might happen, 
after all, and if it didn’t, they at least 
had publicly demonstrated their sub- 
missiveness to the new order of things. 

This attitude of overt conformity 
and inner helplessness and skepticism 
is traditional in. Sicily, and has its roots 
both in the historical experience of 
Sicily and in the poverty of the great 
majority of the people. The ravages of 
war, the fall of Fascism, and the social 
reversion to the quasi-feudal. conditions 
of a previous century merely aggravated 
it. The attitude was not limited to po- 
litical matters, but encompassed every 
aspect of life—religion, social and family 
relationships, and morals. : 

Sicily is no larger than Vermont. 
More mountainous and drier, it yet 
supports a population- of four and half 
millions—twelve times that of the Green 
Mountain State. It has practically no 
industrial resources. Half of its people 
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live at a mere subsistence level as, agri- 
cultural laborers and sharecroppers of 
marginal land. Since the population is 
concentrated in towns, most of which 
occupy important military sites, the 
island proved to be very vulnerable to 
strategic bombing. i 


ASPIRATIONS AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 


Allied propaganda, the Sicilians say, 
promised the rebuilding of the towns 
and even went so far, in a careless mo- 
ment perhaps, as to hold out the hope 


_ of annexation by the United States. By 


1948 each faction had its own version 
of what the Allies actually did promise. 
The lower classes were convinced that 
liberation and democracy implied a 
transformation of Sicilian society into 
the American pattern which would give 
everyone the economic and social op- 
portunities enjoyed by their relatives 
in the United States. The upper classes 
thought of independence for Sicily, re- 
tention of power in their own hands, 
and fewer government controls. It was 
clear in 1948 that the Allied propa- 
ganda of 1943 had aroused hopes and 
expectations’ which went far beyond 
what conceivably the United States 
would do. 

Had the Sicilian people been free to 
handle their own affairs on the collapse 
of Fascism, probably they would have 
given violent expression to the historic’ 
conflicts within their society. The land- 
less peasantry would have attempted to 
occupy the large estates, and the wealthy 
landowners would have fought back. 
The maffia, made rich by the war, would 
have allied itself with the landed aris- 
tocracy to seize power and organize its 
own particular kind of state. It seems 
that a period of civil strife would have 
been unavoidable. Allied control pre- 
vented it. 

Allied policy, once the island was 
cleared of the Axis armies, made it clear 
that for the time being, at least, there 
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was to be no fundamental change in 
the economic structure of Sicilian so- 
ciety. Even though the Allies did away 
with Fascism and repeatedly affirmed ` 
that the people would eventually be 
free to choose the kind of government 
they preferred, barring Fascism, from 
the Sicilians’ point of view nothing sig- 
nificant was done to change the basic 
conditions of Sicilian life. They saw 
that the state police was retained, the 
bureaucratic apparatus left untouched; 
and the Catholic Church strengthened. 
It appeared to them that in substance 
they were to have the same government 
as before, and by the same people. 

When political parties were permitted, 
the upper classes became apprehensive. 
If the masses were not checked, they 
might fulfill their revolutionary aspira-. 
tions by means of the ballot. As late 
_ as 1948 the conservative elements were 
still puzzled by the policy of the United 
States, which, while presumably stand- 
ing for the status quo, still insisted on 
putting such power in the hands of po- 
tential revolutionaries. They wanted; 
of course, strong action to put down 
radical elements. The masses, on their ` 
part, felt frustrated in what they con- 
sidered to be their legitimate aspira- 
tions, and, impatient with the slow proc- 
ess of democracy, were inclined to think 
that the United States had abandoned 
them. By and large, no group seemed 
to have much use for democracy. It 
was too slow for those who demanded 
change, and too dangerous for others. 
Democracy was generally resented as 
something imposed by the Allies on a 
country that needed and demanded—a 
dictatorship. 


RELIEF AND AMERICAN CULTURAL 
PROJECTION 


Economic aid, outright relief, and the 
projection of American culture have 
been used to implement American con- _ 
trol policy. (Allied policy in the Sicil- 
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ian mind has become exclusively Ameri- 
can policy.) The Sicilians have ac- 
cepted relief with earnest gratitude and 
astonishment. The generosity of the 
GI’s, the American Government, and 
private citizens in the United States re- 
mains a matter of wonder to them. 
The projection of American culture 
designed to mold a friendly attitude 
toward us has been received with mixed 
feelings. Vis-à-vis Sicilian culture, it is 
a revolutionary force and it is not en- 
tirely to the liking of various groups. 
Though by some it is looked upon as a 
desirable stimulant, many more feel 


’ that it is an unwise projection of utopia 


on a people lacking the economic base 
for its realization, and consequently is 
an irritant. By the clergy and con- 
servative elements it is looked upon as 
a threat to the moral tone of Sicilian 
society and to Sicilian Catholicism. 
However, irrespective of how it is 
viewed, in the long run it will have the 
most-lasting effect of all the forces that 
have been brought to bear on Sicily 
since the beginning of World War II. 

American culture was first forcibly 
projected by the GI. With his easy 
ways but firm insistence that the na- 
tives behave like Americans, he made 
a direct attack on Sicilian personality 
and social customs. Loaded down with: 
contraband goods, and having the au- 
thority of a conquering nation behind 
him, he succeeded in entering many 
homes into which he projected his own 
nostalgic version of American culture. 
Nor did he hesitate to tell his hosts 
what was wrong with Sicily and the 
Sicilian people. He was very positive 
in his conviction that if the United 
States were to keep the island it would 
not be long before everybody would 
have steak for dinner and an automo- 
bile, and.do as he pleased. The Sicilian 
masses “wanted to know how soon it 
was going to happen—-they were whole- 
heartedly for it. 
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The GI, missing the easy companion- 
ship of women to which he was accus- 
tomed in the United States, resented 
and scorned, the Sicilian custom of keep- 
ing the woman well chaperoned. His 
interests were not wholly sexual gratifi- 
“ cation. He wanted to be able to talk, 

dance, walk, and drink with a girl with- 
` out having to entertain the entire family 
as well. He preached the equality of 
the sexes. The American girl, he said, 


is free to come and go as she pleases. . 


She can go to the movies alone or with 
a man. She can go riding with. her 
beau without the family’s going along. 
She can work and be economically inde- 
pendent, and when -she gets married she 
can have as few children as she likes, 
and she may even divorce her husband. 
This oblique attack did not necessarily 
result in capitulation on the part of the 
Sicilians, but it did leave a strong im- 
pression of a world in which woman is 
on a par with man. The picture was 
revolutionary. It pleased the women, 
but the men did not like it, nor did the 
Catholic Church. 

The pattern of cultural projection es- 
tablished by the GI’s has been adopted 
by American visitors to Sicily and by 
relatives of Sicilians in the’ United 
States. Everything is wrong with Sicily 
and its culture; everything is right with 
` America. The Sicilians are admonished 
_to change their ways, to become more 


American, to free themselves from their . 


social mores, their habits of labor, their 
Attitudes toward religion, the family, and 
the. government—and even to change 
their climate. i s 


OFFICIAL AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 


Official American propaganda has 
tried to correct the impression created 
by volunteer propagandists. It has 
done so by projecting American life as 
it is—-we go to church, we live in small 
towns, we are hard working, we engage 
in simple family pleasures. Neverthe- 


‘utopia. 


_ Sicilians are grateful. 
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less, because we are immeasurably richer 


‘than the Sicilians, any projection of our 


living conditions enhanced by* good 
photography and delicate editing ap- ` 
pears glamorous. We give a picture of 
society without social and family dis- 
cords and with a government devoted 
to slum clearances and gigantic enter- 
prises such as the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which immediately give the 
farmer tractors, and machines for milk- 
ing his cows. 

Our objective is to explain ourselves 
to other peoples; to suggest that our 
way of life is responsible for the bene- 
fits we enjoy and that it is far superior 
to that of Soviet Russia. The impover- 
ishéd Sicilian, less concerned with our 
superiority over Russia than with his 
own problems, is irritated by’ what he 
considers a rich man’s display of his 
wealth to the poor. He is quite willing 
to do without the milking machine if at 
least he can have the cow, but-he sees 
no chance of his getting one. 

The United Statés Information Serv- 
ice, of course, does much more than 
show motion pictures of the American 
It supplies a great deal of 
information for which the 
The difficulty 
does not arise out of that, but is inher- 
ent in the task of projecting American 
life, which is difficult to do without leav- 
ing an impression of invidious glamour. 
Many Sicilians feel that the Information 
Service ought to restrict itself to the 
projection of scientific, technical, and 
art information—not to boast of our 
achievements, but simply to inform the 
Sicilians of what is going on in the 
United States. Judging from the reac- 
tions of audiences to some motion pic- 
tures, this reporter would be inclined to 
agree with these critics. 


technical 


THE TypicaL TOWNSMAN 


Giovanni is a smallish, pale man in 
his early thirties and obviously not a 
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peasant. He is a shoemaker, and, like 
the majority of the people of Randazzo, 
a town almost totally destroyed by the 
Allies, he voted for the Christian Demo- 
crats. As a craftsman he is socially re- 
spected, but his position puts a burden 
on him. He cannot work as a common 
laborer even though he is without work 
in his craft. In the morning he goes to 
the piazza hoping to meet someone who 
will commission him to make a pair of 
shoes. On meeting the well-to-do citi- 
_ zens he bows and says, “I kiss your 
hand, excellency,” hoping that by show- 
ing proper submission he may some day 
be given work. Such a greeting had 
disappeared in Fascist days. He walks 
farther on and, seeing a Franciscan 
friar, goes out of his way to bow his 
head and say, “Bless me, father,” lest 
he be taken for a Communist and his 
child refused food at the soup kitchen. 
Giovanni spends the- morning fruit- 
lessly wandering about, and then he 
makes his way home. As he enters one 
of the bystreets he raises clouds of flies 
and has to step carefully to avoid scat- 
tered animal refuse. Most of the streets 
in Rañdazzo are narrow, and little sun- 
light penetrates to the ground. On ev- 
ery side he passes ruined buildings. -He 
reaches home. It consists of two small 
rooms. On the first floor there is the 
stable holding his father-in-law’s donkey 
` and goat. The upstairs. room is small 
but it is used as bedroom, living room, 
and kitchen. It is cold and there is no 
-heat. His wife puts before him a plate 
of lentil soup and explains ‘that she was 
not able to buy any bread. The black 
marketeers and the bakers are holding 
out for higher prices. Besides, there is 
no money to buy it with, even if there 
were bread in the shop. They say (she 
goes on giving him the morning gossip) 
that at Maniace there are wheat and 
lentils, but the Duke’s manager is hold- 


ing the supply back for higher prices. ` 


(Nearby Maniace is the estate of the 
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British Duke of Bronte. The police do 
not dare to raid his storehouse to verify 
his manager’s assertion that he is not 
hoarding.) Hungry and ashamed that 
he cannot supply his family with food, 
Giovanni quarrels with his wife, claim- 
ing that she spends her time wandering 
about the streets; otherwise she would 
not know so much of what is going on. 


THE TOWNSMAN’S WIFE. 


Giovanni spent six years away from 
home. He was a soldier in Ethiopia 
and a prisoner in India. When he re- 
turned from prison camp he found that 
his wife had developed a profitable soap 


‘business, had learned to use lipstick, 


and in general had acquired an unex- 
pected independence. A GI had helped 
to set her up in business, and she had 
supported herself, her child, and her 
mother with it. Giovanni made her 
give up the business. He was the man 
of the family and it was his place to 
earn their living. He would: rather . 
Starve than have his wife make and 
peddle soap. Her place is in the home. 
His wife, convinced of her recently dis- 
covered abilities, tried to reason with 
him, but to no avail. 

Giovanni is also tormented with jeal- 
ousy. His wife is still young and hand- 
some. She is intelligent. Well, there 
were ‘Italian, German, British, and 
American soldiers in Randazzo during 
the war. No one gives something for 
nothing. He had been a soldier him? 
self. These ideas of earning her own 
living, painting her lips when she goes 
out, wanting to go to the movies, talk- 
ing about work being honorable for 
women, and refusing to have more chil- 
dren until their economic condition im- 


_proves, must have been learned from 


the Americans. He would have no real 
objection to giving so much freedom to 
his wife if they were living in the United 
States, but he cannot permit it in. Ran- 
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dazzo. His wife’s virtue would be ques- 
tioned, he would lose face, and his 
chances of obtaining work would be re- 
duced that much more. 

In that frame of mind Giovanni 
reads or sees at the movies descriptions 
of the wonderful life in the United 
States. He concludes that there is only 
one thing to do, and that is to get away 
from the town. He cannot stand this 
life of humiliation and contradiction 
much longer. If only the Americans 
would keep their promises—but maybe 
the fault lies with the corrupt Italian 
bureaucracy. Things were different un- 
der Mussolini. 

On her side, Giovanni’s wife now -be- 
lieves that she is as capable as her hus- 
band, if not more so. She is a mother, 
and “face” means ‘less to her for it. 
She was able to support herself during 
the most difficult period, and, having 
discovered the satisfaction of being in- 
dependent, she is unwilling to lead the 
life of a reclusé in her home. Her 
American soldier friends told her about 
America and how there the women earn 
their own living. She wonders whether 
divorce would not be a good thing after 
all. If divorce were permitted, the 
women would not be so dependent on 
the men. In this she is in conflict with 
the sanctioned point of view of her 
town. 


Livinc CONDITIONS 


Giovanni is one of the 14,000 people 
who are crowded together in Randazzo, 
a solid mass of ruined medieval masonry 
sandwiched in the pass between 10,000- 
foot-high Etna, Europe’s largest vol- 
cano, and the Nebrodie range which 
runs parallel to the north coast of Sicily. 
The town, which is no larger in area 
than a medium-sized college campus, 
serves also as a stable for thousands of 
horses, mules, donkeys, rabbits, and 
chickens, to say nothing of the dogs 
and cats. 
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Out of the 3,500 households, 2,000 
live in one or two rooms, sharing them 
with the donkey and other domestic 
animals. Only 262 households had in- 
stallations for running water in the 
homes before the bombing. The other 
households obtained their water from 
faucets scattered throughout the town 
—a Fascist achievement. Only 1,000 
families had privies. _ 

Living conditions in 1948 had im- 
proved considerably from 1943, but 
were far worse than before the bomb- 
ing. The people had repaired their 
homes the best way they could, but 
many families had been forced to double 
up. This reporter found as many as 
eleven men, women, and children liv- 
ing in one small room. Health condi- 
tions were appalling. The veterans 
brought back types of malaria previ- 
ously unknown in Sicily, against which 
the people had ‘no resistance. It was 
calculated that at, least 60 per cent of 
the population of Randazzo had become 
infected. About 80 per cent of the 
children were suffering from diarrhea. 
Tuberculosis and syphilis had increased 
alarmingly. There were only four dac- 
tors and two state-paid midwives to 
take care of the 14,000 people. 

Randazzo is strictly an agricultural 
town, and land is everything to the 
Randazzesi. Everybody, from Nino the 
half-wit and silver-medaled hero of the 
war in Spain to the richest, has some 
link with the land. To own a piece of 
land is everybody’s aspiration, and the 
hunger for it is insatiable. However, 
half of the Randazzesi own no land at 
all. Two-thirds of the rest may own 
several acres.. At the top are a few 
families that own thousands of acres. 
Wages for agricultural laborers are low 
—250 lire a day, the price of two kilos 
of bread at the shops. In 1948 unem- 


ployment was a serious problem, but 


even those who were fortunate enough 
to find work could count on only about 
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180 days of employment. The yearly 
income of this group did not amount to 
more than $75, 

Though Randazzo is a large town, 
_ there is little commerce. Most of the 
people buy practically nothing, since the 
price of goods is far beyond their pur- 
chasing power. In 1948 cheap shoes 
cost $12, a suit of clothes $30, a pack- 
age of the cheapest cigarettes 20 cents, 
a pound of bread 18 cents, a pound of 
meat 60 cents. To understand the 
plight of: the Randazzesi—general for 
all of Sicily—we can imagine an Ameri- 
can workman ‘earning $50 a week hav- 
ing to pay $250 for pair of shoes, $600 
for a suit of clothes, $4 for a pack of 
cigarettes, $9 for a pound of meat, and 
everything else in proportion. It is 
this extreme poverty of the masses that 
has helped to re-create the quasi-feudal 
conditions which are supposed to have 
disappeared during Fascism. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL EFFECTS 


The psychological and social effects | 


on the community of this situation, 


blamed on the war and Allied control-. 


- which has imposed democracy while at 
the same time it has prevented any di- 
rect action on the part of the people to 
change conditions, have been made more 
serious and complex by the projection 
of American culture which challenges 
the local mores and institutions. Rich 
and poor feel that they are living in a 
prison, and most of them see no escape 
from it, least of all to the kind of life 
associated in: their minds with the 
American utopia. 

The family is feeling the strain of 
poverty and conflicting aspirations of 
its members. Often the father is looked 
upon as an avaricious tyrant, particu- 
larly among those who have some prop- 
erty. The younger women are resent- 
ful of the authority and the liberty of 
their brothers and husbands. Only the 
mother retains her exalted position, 
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which is deserved. Among the younger 
couples children tend to be looked upon 
as an economic burden, and birth con- 
trol is widely practiced. Among the 
poor, consensual marriage for a period 
of time, until the expenses of a mar- 
riage feast can be met and the bride’s 
family can get together a dowry, ~has 
become almost the standard type. The 
clergy, with a toleration and under- 
standing seldom found in other socie- 
ties, excuse this violation of civil and 
church law, though of course they do 
not sanction it. Divorce is an active 
topic of conversation and would be 
welcomed by many, particularly the 
men, who think that thus they would 
be freed of the family burden. 

Much of this is attributed to Ameri- 
can influences. To some of the nuns 
and friars, the United States is a “dark 
and misty” land because it is inhabited 
by Protestants and Jews. “Only the 
Italians are Christians in the United 
States,” according to some of them, who 
incidentally teach school. The clergy 
combat Communist materialism and 
American immorality equally fervently. 
The evils of Protestantism are of course 
a common subject for sermons, De- 
mocracy is another evil that is under 
constant attack. 

‘There is so much confusion in mor- 
als, religion, and politics that the Ran- 
dazzesi are inclined to believe nothing 
and nobody. ‘The first thing that a 
visitor is told is to “trust no one, be- 
lieve no one, for everyone is a liar, a 
thief, and an informer.” Another bit 
of advice is, “Keep your counsel and 
conform.” - 


AN ORPHANED PEOPLE 


Randazzo is a typical community of 
Sicily, and with but slight variation the 
same general pattern is found in the 
other towns. Depending on a marginal 
agricultural economy, immeasurably im- 
poverished by the destruction of the 
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town, unable to emigrate both because 


of lack of money and because there is 
nowhere to go, more or less ignored in 
over-all plans for the rehabilitation of 
Italy because of their relative unimpor- 
tance, the people feel abandoned. 

The depression of the poor is felt al- 
most equally by the well-to-do, for in 
these communities, in spite of the tradi- 
tional division of their society into 
classes, the people live -so intimately 
with one another that no one is immune 


to the problems and attitudes of the 


others. The general feeling is that they 
are caught in a situation not of their 
own making and not to their liking, but 
no one knows how to escape from it. 
The church counsels faith, the Ameri- 
cans advocate social but not economic 
change, the government makes promises, 
the Communists preach revolution. The 
Randazzesi and other Sicilians know 
that the church has no new message for 
them, that the Americans think they 
are ignorant and backward, that the 
government discounts the “safe” south, 


and that even the Communists are . 
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counting on the industrial workers of 
northern Italy to carry out their ends. 

The Randazzesi are seeking for some- 
one to adopt and love them. “He likes 

? is the most comforting report that 
a man can give to his wife concerning 
his employer, the pupil‘of his teacher, 
the maid of her mistress, and anyone 
of an American who seems to be in a 
position to help. Mussolini is the 
“mother and father” whom they miss, 
though during his lifetime he was 
largely ignored as a hero, as all people 
in authority are ignored in Sicily. He 
was a successful rebel, after all, and his 
tragic end only adds to his luster. He 
was “betrayed.” 

The only refuge that the Sicilians 
have found so far is in the old and 
traditional social pattern. The conse- 
quences are not foreseeable, for much 
depends on world events. The only 
real lesson that the Sicilian has learned 
is that he is a world citizen, though an 
impotent one at present. His future 
depends largely on what i in the 
capitals of the world. 


- 


Vincenzo Petrullo, Ph.D., Havertown, Pennsylvania, has based this article on a field 
study made in 1947—48 on a grant from the Viking Fund. In 1948-49 he was lecturer in` 
sociology at the University of Pennsylvania, and formerly taught anthropology and was 
field director for South American research at that university’s museum. He has had 


varied experience in government service, in both domestic and foreign affairs. 


He is 


author of Diabolic Root and of Puerto Rican Paradox (1947) and of several monographs 


and articles. 


He is currently preparing a comprehensive book on Sicily. 


Civil Affairs Agreements for Liberated Territories 


By Harry Lewis Cores, JR. 


NDER the rules of land warfare 
it is possible for the troops of the 
United States or any other nation to 
occupy and establish military control 
over friendly territories if such terri- 
tories are occupied by, or threatened 
by, an enemy. Such action finds its 
justification in military necessity. From 
a strictly legal point of view, therefore, 
it would have been possible in 1944 for 
the Allied armies to invade the coun- 
tries occupied by the Axis without the 
consent of the various governments in 
exile.. For a number of good reasons, 
however, the Allies chose to base the 
occupation of friendly territory on con- 
sent rather than force, and concluded 
what were known as civil affairs agree- 
ments with France, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and Norway.* 
These civil affairs agreements con- 


tained the basic policy guidance for all 


civil affairs planning and operations in 
northwest Europe. Their aims were 
primarily to assist in the winning of 
the war, by securing the maximum co- 
operation from the inhabitants, and 
secondly to further long-range national 
policies. They are of especial interest 
therefore to students both of military 
government and of American foreign 
relations. 


Soon after its establishment in March ` 


1943 the Civil Affairs Division of the 
War Department Special Staff became 
aware of the importance of planning 
well in advance for territories to be 
liberated by the Allied armies based on 
the United Kingdom. During the early 
months of its operations, however, the 


1 After the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Italy, a civil affairs agreement was negotiated 
between the United States and Italy. 


Civil Affairs Division was concerned 


‘with a host of difficulties arising out of 


the North African campaign, and was 
trying as best it could to keep abreast 
of day-to-day problems. It had not 
therefore progressed so far in its think- 
ing on European problems as to be con- 
sidering formal agreements with the 
various governments in exile. The in- 
itiative in the formulation of written 
agreements came from the British. 

It was the British view that it would 
be wise to make a distinction between 
the enemy countries, which the Allied ` 
armies would enter as conquerors, and 
enemy-occupied countries, which they 
would enter as liberators. Since the 
governments in exile of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Norway 
were recognized as de jure govern- 
ments, it was felt that clear and distinct 
understandings with these governments 
would secure greater co-operation from 
the inhabitants, facilitate operations 
against Germany proper, and pave the 
way for harmonious relations after the 
war. Also, the governments in exile 
had control over colonial and other re- 
sources which, if made available to the 
Allies, would be’ of great assistance. 
For reasons psychological, material, and 
moral, therefore, it was considered wise 
policy to enter into written agreements. 


Tue “MODEL” NORWEGIAN AGREEMENT 


Early in 1942 the British set up the 
Administration of Territories (Europe) 
[AT(E)], a Cabinet committee, to 
plan for the civil administration of ter- 
ritories liberated in Europe. In Feb- 
ruary 1943 the AT(E) began work on 
a civil affairs agreement with Norway 
that was to serve as a model for other 
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agreements. The British informed the 
American Commander in the European 
Theater of Operations of the negotia- 
tions and continued to keep him in- 
formed of progress. By June 10, 1943 
the AT(E) had completed a draft 
agreement which it asked Lt. General 
Jacob L. Devers, Commanding General 
of the United States Forces in the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations, to co- 


ordinate with the War Department in- 


Washington. In transmitting the pro- 
posed agreement to Major General John 
H. Hilldring, director of the Civil Af- 
fairs Division, General Devers recom- 
mended that it be favorably . consid- 
ered; that the arrangements for Nor- 
‘way serve as a guide for future similar 
agreements in other liberated countries; 
and that the Theater Commander be 
authorized to regard as satisfactory to 
the War Department (without prior 
reference thereto) any similar agree- 
ments. : 

General Hilldring discussed the mat- 
ter of the Norwegian agreement with 
Mr. John J. McCloy, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, with the Operations Di- 
vision of the War Department General 
Staff, with the Department of State, 
and with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Al- 
though the Americans had no precedents 
to guide them in the consideration of 
the proposed agreement, it was gen- 
erally agreed that it would be wise to 
have full understandings with the coun- 
tries to be liberated. Civil affairs in 
the North African campaign had not 
been entirely successful, and General 
Eisenhower had encountered consider- 
able difficulties in dealing with the 
French and with the disordered jumble 
of United States civilian agencies dab- 
bling in civil administration. 

The general idea was therefore fa- 
vorably received, but there were cer- 
tain details both of substance and of 
procedure that the Americans felt 
should be modified. They suggested 
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that the matter be submitted to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff (CCS) with 
the recommendation that that agency 
in turn submit the problem to the 
newly created Combined Civil Affairs 
Committee (CCAC) for- study that 
would lead to a United States-United 
Kingdom statement of policy on this 
and future agreements.” 


Disagreement 


The British were not in agreement 
with this proposed procedure. They 
maintained that AT(E) should engage 
in advance planning for- civil affairs in 
the European theater, in close touch 
with United States representatives. The 
Norwegian agreement, after considera- 
tion by the United States Chiefs of 
Staff, should be referred to the London 
committee, and not to CCAC in Wash- 
ington. 

There was much to be said for the 
British position: The various govern- 
ments in exile were located in London 
in close proximity to the headquarters 
of the Supreme Allied Commander; the 
British had more experience and pos- 
sibly a greater proficiency in handling 
civil affairs matters; they had more 
exact ideas about long-term ‘political 
objectives; and they had taken the 
lead in advocating and negotiating the 
civil affairs agreements. 

The Americans, on the other hand, 
who were furnishing the lion’s share of 
both men and arms, did not wish to 
have Allied civil affairs policy formu- 
lated in London. The various civilian 


agencies of the United States Govern- ` 


ment were importantly concerned, and 
they could make ‘their influence prop- 
erly felt only in Washington. 

At the first meeting of the Combined 


2CCAC was a subordinate committee ap- 
pointed by CCS, July 3, 1943, to make rec- 


~oemmendations on civil affairs/military gov- 


ernment in areas occupied or liberated as a 
result of combined operations. 


a 
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Civil Affairs Committee on July 15, 
1943, a partial and tentative compro- 
mise was reached. It was agreed that 
the substantive modifications desired by 
the Americans should be communicated 
to AT(E) in London and that General 
Hilldring and Mr. James Clement 
Dunn, Assistant Secretary of State, 
` should examine the matter of proposed 
future agreements of a similar nature. 
_ Such examination was-to be made when 
a final decision had been reached on 
the Norwegian agreement. The amend- 
ments desired by the United States were 
considered by the British and the Nor- 
wegians during the summer of 1943, 
and by September the revised agreement 
was back in Washington. On October 
15 it was approved by the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff. 

In accordance with the decision taken 
at the first meeting of the Combined 
Civil Affairs Committee, General Hill- 
dring submitted a memorandum on the 
procedure to be followed in future civil 
affairs agreements. He recommended 
that basic papers dealing with law, 
order, and security be submitted to the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff for final ac- 
tion through either the British or the 
United States Chiefs of Staff. The 
Combined Chiefs of Staff would then, 
at their discretion, refer any such di- 
rective to the Combined Civil Affairs 
Committee for recommendation prior to 
final action. When this suggestion was 
presented to the British representatives 


in Washington, they stated that they _ 


wished to consult London. No direct 
reply to the American memorandum 
was ever made; instead, the British ap- 
proached the same question from a dif- 
ferent angle. í 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIAN 
AGREEMENTS 


s 


- In December 1943 the British pre- 
sented a memorandum to the Allied 


‘affairs planning in London. 
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High Command containing draft civil 
affairs agreements with the Netherlands 
and Belgian Governments. The British 
maintained that in view of the progress 
of events in Europe and the possibility 
of an early collapse of Germany, dis- 


„cussions should be opened immediately 


between the Chief of Staff, Supreme Al- 
lied Commander (Designate) (COSS- 
AC) and the military authorities of 
Norway, the Netherlands, and Belgium 
on the question of the machinery to be | 
set-up in those countries in connection 
with civil affairs. They recommended 
therefore that COSSAC be allowed to 
proceed with discussions on the basis 
of the Norwegian agreement, already 
approved on a combined basis, and of 
the draft agreements for the Nether- 
lands and Belgium. 

This suggestion by the British repre- 
sented still another effort to center civil 
The Civil 
Affairs Division of War Department 
Special Staff, because it did not, in gen- 
eral, want the basic policy documents to 
be drafted in London and because it 
disagreed with certain details in the 
British draft of the Netherlands and 
Belgian agreements, proceeded to pre- 
pare its-own draft agreements. Ap- 
proval of the American-made drafts by 
the Netherlands and Belgian Govern- 


“ments was secured through diplomatic 


channels. y 

The United States High Command 
then proposed that both the British and 
United States drafts be sent to COSSAC 
to be used as a basis for planning civil 
affairs in Europe. On January 21, 1944 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff authorized 
General Eisenhower, who had become 
Supreme Allied Commander in the Eu- 
ropean Theater of Operations, to begin 
discussions with the Dutch and Belgian 
military- authorities within the frame- 
work of thé British draft agreements 
and the proposed United States amend- 
ments. Discussions with the Norweg- 
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ians were to begin on the basis of the 
Norwegian agreement already approved 
on a combined level. 


THE LUXEMBOURG AGREEMENT 


In the theater, preparations for the 
invasion of the continent were being 
pushed, and in February 1944 General 
Eisenhower asked for instructions con- 
cerning civil administration in Luxem- 
bourg. He wished to know if there was 
_ any likelihood of an agreement, if any 
national authority would be available, 
or if direct military administration was 
contemplated in the early phases of the 
invasion. 

At first the Civil Affairs Division took 
the view that there was no necessity for 
a formal agreement with Luxembourg, 
and that General Eisenhower should be 
authorized to deal directly with the 
Luxembourg Government, using the Bel- 
gian agreement as a basis for planning. 
The British, who seemed always to fa- 
vor formal agreements more than the 
Americans, took a contrary view. They 
felt that it was desirable to’ treat the 
Luxembourg Government in the same 
way as other Allied govérnments, and 
for political reasons they were in favor 
of a formal agreement. They suggested 
that the Foreign Office approach the 
Luxembourg Government and suggest 
either that the Belgian agreement be 
extended to cover Luxembourg or that 
a separate agreement be concluded 
along similar lines. 


When the Department of State was _ 


consulted, it agreed with the British 


suggestion. As a result of this develop- ` 


ment, the Civil Affairs Division with- 
drew its objection and accepted the Brit- 
ish view. General Eisenhower was in- 
formed that he was authorized to deal 
directly with the Luxembourg military 
authorities in London, using the pro- 
posed agreement for civil administration 
in Belgium as a basis for planning for 
Luxembourg. Meanwhile, the Foreign 


„approval. 
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Office carried on negotiations with the 
Luxembourg Government in London, 
using the text of the Belgian agreement 
as a guide. This draft agreement was 
then considered and approved by the 
Combined Civil Affairs Committee (Lon- 
don), which in January 1944 had re- 
placed AT(E). ‘It was then sent to 
CCAC in Washington, which ‘gave its 
Final approval was given by 
CCS on June 21,1944. Thus the Lux- 
embourg agreement ran the whole gamut 
of combined civil affairs agencies, 


SIGNING OF THE AGREEMENTS 


By June 1944, civil affairs agreements 
with Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg had been approved by 
the Combined Chiefs of Staff. After 
the involved procedure of processing the 
agreements through the maze of com- 
bined civil affairs machinery, there was 
still an important step remaining: the 
consummation of the agreements with 
the governments in exile. The action 
taken by the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
ensured that parallel action would be 
taken by the United States and United 
Kingdom military authorities, but it did 
not create an instrument binding on the 
governments concerned. f 

To accomplish this final step, the 
United States High Command ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State asking that the agreements be ne- 
gotiated by the Department of State. 
If, however, the Department of State 
desired that the agreements be exe- 
cuted on the military level, the military 
asked to be advised who should execute 
the agreements for the United States. 
Secretary of State Hull informed the 
United States High Command that in . 
view of the provisional nature of the 
agreements and the fact that they were 
made for military purposes, they should 
be consummated on a military level. 
He felt, therefore, that the agreements 
should be signed by the Commander of 
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the United States Forces in the Euro- 
pean Theater and the appropriate agen- 
- cies of the various governments con- 
cerned. In accordance with this advice 
the civil affairs agreements were signed 

by General Eisenhower for the United 
` States. -Identical agreements were ne- 
gotiated by the British Foreign Office 
on the governmental level. 


ALLIED MILITARY POLICY ON FRANCE 


The civil affairs agreements with Nor- 
. way, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxembourg were signed in May and 
June 1944, Since there was no govern- 
ment that the United States was willing 
to recognize as the duly constituted gov- 
ernment of the French people, there was 
no agreement with France. For the 
first full year of planning civil adminis- 
tration in France—in fact until after 
the invasion of Normandy—there was 
no written agreement, and the Supreme 
Allied Commander was without any di- 
rective from the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff as to policies to be followed in 
liberated French territory. It was not, 
until August 1944 that the United States 
recognized the French Committee of 
National Liberation as the “de facto” 
government of France and concluded 
with it agreements “essentially tempo- 
rary and practical” in nature. 

The reasons for the failure to get an 
early French civil affairs agreement or 
directive are to be found in the story 
of United States relations with General 
Charles de Gaulle, head of the French 
Committee of National Liberation. In 
this matter the American and British 
leaders never saw eye to eye. British 
leaders and British popular opinion fa- 
vored de Gaulle, whereas President 


Roosevelt as well as Secretary of State 


Hull regarded him with suspicion— 
even personal dislike—and entertained 
doubts that he really represented the 
French people. However, in this, as in 
all matters vitally affecting the Anglo- 
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American alliance, practical working ar- 
rangements were reached. 

The matter of French civil affairs 
agreement was broached on Septem- 
ber 4, 1943, when Sir Frederick C. 
Bovenschen, chairman of AT(E), sent 
Lt. General Jacob L. Devers, then Com- 
manding General European Theater of 
Operations United States Army, a pro- 
posed directive for civil administration 
in France and asked him to obtain the 
views of the War Department. This 
document was cast in the form of a di- 
rective to the Allied Commander in 
Chief, but it was also intended to serve 
as a basis for an agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
on the one hand, and the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation on the 
other. 

Soon after the British sent their draft 
to Washington, the Civil Affairs Di- 
vision was ready with a draft of its own. 
The American draft was similar to the 
British, but it was based on the assump- 
tion that there would be no written 
agreement with the French Committee. 
The United States paper was brought 
before the Combined Civil Affairs Com- 
mittee, where it was agreed that the 
British -Embassy in Washington would 
consult with the State Department con- 
cerning certain basic political questions 
involved, and the British members 
would refer the proposed directive to 
London. á 


The Dunn-Wright agreement 


Soon after this indecisive action was 
taken, the question of a civil affairs 
directive became involved in the diplo- 
matic question concerning the recog- 
nition of the French Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation. At the Moscow Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers, October 
19-30, 1943, a paper agreed upon by 
the United States and the United King- 
dom was presented for the consideration 
of the Soviet Union. This document, 
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commonly known as the Dunn-Wright 
agreement, stated that the primary pur- 
pose of the Allied Janding in France was 
the defeat of Germany. Subject only 
to this primary objective, it was the 
purpose of the Allied forces to bring 
about the earliest possible liberation of 
France from her oppressors and to cre- 
‘ate conditions in which a democratically 
constituted French authority might be 
able to assume responsibility for the 
civil administration. Until the French 
people were able to make a free choice 
of the form of government under which 
they wished to live, it would be the 
policy of the Allies to restore the largest 
measure of personal and political liberty 
compatible with military security. 

Under the guidance of these general 
principles, the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander was to have supreme authority 
as long as military necessity required 
it. The civil administration would be 
conducted by French citizens as far as 
possible. The French military authori- 
ties would be invited to appoint a mili- 
tary mission on civil affairs to the Su- 
preme Allied Headquarters. The Su- 
preme Allied Commander was to consult 
with the authorities thus appointed on 
matters of civil administration, and was 
to give consideration to the policies rec- 
ommended: by them. Military control 
of civil affairs in France was to be of 
as short duration as practicable, and 
responsibility for civil administration 
was to be transferred progressively to 
French hands if circumstances per- 
mitted. 


U. S. nonrecognition of FCNL 


During the discussion of the Dunn- 
Wright agreement at the Moscow Con- 
ference the representatives of the Soviet 
Union raised the question of the status 
of the French Committee of National 
Liberation. It was then decided that 
the matter should be referred to the Eu- 
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ropean Advisory Commission (EAC) 
for examination.’ Because of swift- 
moving political developments, however, 
the question of civil administration in 
France was never considered by EAC. 
The Department of State suggested in- 
formally to the Foreign Office that in 
view of the urgency of the matter and 
possible delay in setting up EAC, the 
Foreign Office might wish to take steps 
to clear the question of French ad- 
ministration with the Soviet Union 
through the American and Soviet Em- 
bassies in London. 

In reply, the Foreign Office suggested 
an entirely new approach. It suggested 
that since the French resistance move- 
ment was now strongly represented on 
the FCNL, the United States and Brit- 
ish Governments should deal with the 
FCNL on a governmental level. Since 
the British were now suggesting that 
the Allies should agree to negotiations 
with the French Committee relative to 
the basic civil affairs formula, rather 
than the previous arrangement of deal- 
ing with the French military authorities 
on a combined military level, the Secre- 
tary of State on November 24, 1943 re- 
quested instructions from the President 
as to the nature of the reply to be made. 

The President, who was at the Sextant 
Conference (Cairo), replied on Novem- 
ber 26, 1943 that he was convinced that 
no final decision on plans concerning 
civil affairs for France should be made ` 
at the time. He intended to take up 
the matter with the Prime Minister 
soon, but until the picture became 

3 The European Advisory Commission, com- 
posed of representatives of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, 
was set up in London as a result of decisions 
reached at the Moscow Conference of Foreign 
Ministers (October 1943). Its functions were 
to prepare provisional agreements with respect 
to surrender terms and central control ma- 
chinery for Germany and to consider any 
other questions connected with the termina- 


tion of hostilities that the various powers 
might refer to it. 
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clearer, he hoped the whole matter 
could be delayed. Any clear-cut de- 
cision was delayed for months, but the 
Supreme Allied Commander was in- 
formed that he could continue planning 
for civil affairs on the basis of the 
Dunn-Wright agreement. 

As the time for the launching of the 
invasion approached, the planners in 
the theater, finding themselves con- 
fronted with more and more difficulties, 
pressed for more definite instructions. 
After much thought and many revisions, 
the United States agencies finally came 
to an agreement on a formula for 
. France. Although it was impossible to 
secure British approval of this formula, 
it was dispatched to General Eisen- 
hower in March 1944 as the “US pro- 
posal approved at the highest level.” 

This document was never issued to 

General Eisenhower as a directive, but 
it served as a basis for planning at the 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Expedi- 
tionary Force until the launching of 
the invasion. It stated.that there were 
three paramount aims constituting the 
landmarks of Allied policy: (1) the 
prompt and complete defeat of Ger- 

many; (2) the earliest possible libera- 
tion of France from her oppressors; 
and (3) the fostering of democratic 

methods and conditions under which a 
French government might ultimately. be 
established according to the free choice 
of the French people. 

In the achievement of the foregoing 
aims, the Supreme Allied Commander 
was to have supreme authority to 
prosecute the war against Germany and 
was, to have the ultimate determination 
as to how the civil administration in 
France should be exercised by French 
citizens. In order to set up civil ad- 
ministration, he was permitted to con- 
sult with, the French Committee of 
National Liberation, and he could au- 
thorize it to select and install the per- 
sonnel necessary for such administra- 
tion. He was not limited, however, to 
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dealing exclusively with the Committee 
if at any time in his best judgment he 
thought some other conferee was pref- 
erable. Nothing that the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander might do under the 
foregoing powers, however, was to be 
interpreted as recognition of the Com- 
mittee, or other groups, as the govern- 
ment of France, even on a provisional 
basis. 


Negotiation of the French agreement 


As D-day approached, Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations with regard to civil admin- 
istration in France reached the crisis 
stage. The British Cabinet was now 
pressing for out-and-out recognition of 
de Gaulle, and the issue had been raised 
in Parliament. On June 13 the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and 


Luxembourg, followed a day later by 


Poland, announced their recognition of 
the French Committee of National Lib- 
eration as the duly constituted author- 
ity of France. The Government in 
Great Britain announced its intention 
of co-operating with United States pol- 
icy, but Prime Minister Churchill was 
obliged to ask the House of Commons 
not to force a debate on the question. 
About June 20, 1944 the British 
opened a series of talks with representa- 
tives of the French Committee in Lon- 
don. On June 23 the President cabled 
the Prime Minister that he hoped the 
British would not make any arrange- 
ments with the Committee before giving 
him an opportunity to comment thereon. 
He did not want to be faced with a fait 
accompli. In reply, the Prime Minister 
informed the President that the object 
of the conversations was to discover a 
basis that might be acceptable for the 


operations of civil affairs in the lib- 


erated areas of Frence. Before any de- 
cision was reached, the British would 
consult with the President and impart 
to him their views; there was no ques- 
tion of recognition of a provisional gov- 
ernment being raised, and the United 
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States would not be presented with a 
fait accompli. 

During the June discussions the Brit- 
ish and French delegations drew up five 
memoranda that became the basis for 
Allied agreement on French civil ad- 
ministration. 

On July 6, 1944 General de Gaulle 
arrived in Washington, greeted by a 
17-gun salute and other amenities ap- 
proximating those reserved for heads of 
states. On the following day the Secre- 
taries of State and the Treasury and 
the Acting Secretary of War submitted 
to the President a memorandum sug- 
gesting a “fresh approach” to the 
French situation. This approach would 
be to deal with the French Committee 
of National Liberation as the “civil au- 
thority,” or “administrative authority,” 
or “French authority,” and to reach 
agreements on civil affairs administra- 
tion along the lines of the agreements 
reached with Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Norway. The agreements with 
French authority would be essentially 
practical and temporary, pending the 
selection of .a government by the free 
choice of the French people. The Presi- 
dent approved this suggestion and. indi- 
cated that he preferred the use of the 
term “de facto authority” in referring 
to the French Committee of National 
Liberation. 

As a result of this new approach to 
the problem, the interested United 
States agencies and representatives of 
the French Committee drew up an 
agreement in the form of five memo- 
randa. These memoranda were ap- 
proved by the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
and General Eisenhower was informed 
that they would constitute his direc- 
tive for civil affairs administration in 
France. As in the case of the other 
agreements with the countries of north- 
west Europe, the French agreement was 
consummated by the British on a gov- 
ernmental level and by the United 
States on a military level. In behalf 
of the United States and France, respec- 
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tively, General Eisenhower and General 
Koenig, Chief of the French Military 
Mission, signed the agreements on Au- 
gust 25, 1944, the day of the liberation 
of Paris, two and one-half months after 
the Allied landings in France. 


SUBSTANCE OF THE AGREEMENTS 


All the agreements followed essen- 
tially the same pattern. They provided 
that in areas affected by military opera- 
tions it was necessary to contemplate a 
first or military phase. During the mili- 
tary phase the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander was to exercise full authority to 
take whatever measures the military 
situation made necessary. As soon as 
the military situation permitted, the re- 
sponsibility for civil administration was 

.to be turned over to the various govern- 

ments concerned, subject to such special 
arrangements as might be required in 
areas of vital importance to the Allied 
forces. The various governments were 
to appoint military missions to the 
Headquarters of the Supreme Allied 
Commander. During the first phase 
the Supreme Allied Commander was to 
make the fullest possible use of the ad- 
vice and assistance of the civil affairs 
officers of these military missions and 
of loyal local authorities. Also during 
the first phase the various governments 
were to reorganize or re-establish their 
administrative and judicial services. 
For this purpose the instructions of the 
various governments were to be com- 
municated through the appropriate 
members of the military missions. 

The agreements contained specific 
provisions with regard to courts and 
the administration of justice. Allied 
service courts and authorities had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over all members of 
their respective forces. Persons subject 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of Allied 
service courts could, however, be ar- 
rested by indigenous police for offenses 
against indigenous law and be detained 
until they could be handed over to the 
appropriate Allied service authority. 
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Likewise, persons subject to the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of indigenous authori- 
ties could be arrested by the Allied mili- 
tary police and detained until handed 
- over to competent authorities. The Su- 
preme Allied Commander and the au- 
thorities of the various countries con- 
cerned agreed to set up machinery for 
mutual assistance in investigations, ar- 
rests, and trials. The various govern- 
ments also agreed to arrange for the 
speedy trial by indigenous courts of 
persons alleged. to have committed of- 


fenses against the persons, property, or ' 


security of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force. This obligation, however, was 


not to prejudice the power of the Su- 


preme Allied Commander to bring to 
trial before a military court any per- 
son alleged to have committed offenses 
against the Allied military forces. 

Members of the Allied forces and or- 
ganizations and persons employed by 
or accompanying them were exempt 
from all direct taxes, whether levied by 
state or local authorities. Allied prop- 
erty was not to be sold in the various 
liberated countries except in agreement 
with the governments concerned. The 
Supreme Allied Commander had the 
power to requisition civilian labor, bil- 
lets, and supplies, and to make use of 
lands, buildings, transportation, and 
other services for the military needs of 
his command. Where possible, requisi- 
tions were to be made through indige- 
nous authorities. 

All the agreements provided for the 
establishment of Allied claims commis- 
sions to examine .and dispose of any 
claims preferred by civilians of the vari- 
ous countries against the Allied forces. 
These claims commissions, however, had 
no jurisdiction over claims for damage 
or injury resulting from enemy action 
or operations against the enemy. 
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CONCLUSION 


In actual practice, the civil affairs 
agreements proved highly successful. 
They provided both the Supreme Allied 
Commander and the liberated countries 
with clear understandings of their rights 
and obligations. Because of the effec- 
tiveness of the indigenous administra- 
tions in the various liberated countries, 
it was unnecessary for the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander to invoke his full pow- 
ers. Most of France was formally de- 
clared a zone of interior as early as Oc- 
tober 25, 1944, but even before that 
time the Allied Expeditionary Force 
and the French National Authority had 
worked on the premise that the liber- 
ated portions were in effect a zone of 
interior. 

Probably the most serious incident 
of civil disturbance occurred in Belgium. 
There was considerable political unrest 
in Belgium during the first months of 
liberation. The Pierlot administration, 
as the government in exile, had ac- 
quired a bad reputation among certain 
elements, particularly the resistance 
movements and the leftist elements. In 
November 1944 three ministers repre- 
senting the extreme left wing and the re- 
sistance groups resigned from the Pierlot 
government. Faced with the possibility 
of a collapse of the Belgian Government, 
the Supreme Allied Commander inter- 
vened. The resistance movements re- 
fused to hand over their arms to their 
own government, but compromised by 
surrendering them to the Allied authori- 
ties. A possible collapse of governmen- 
tal administration was thus averted. 

Neither on this nor any other occa- 
sion were Allied military operations seri- 
ously hampered by civil disturbances or 
lack of co-operation by governments of 
the liberated countries. 


Harry Lewis Coles, Jr., Ph.D., Columbus, Ohio, is instructor in history at Ohio State 
University. He wes historian for the Army Air Forces Historical Office, 1943-47; and 
assistant historian, Civil Affairs Division, Department of the Army, 1947-49. 


The Administration of Occupied Japan 


By Pume H. TAYLOR 


N the administration of occupied Ja- 
pan there are several conditions 

which might well be appreciated at’ the 
outset. One is the pre-eminent position 
of General Douglas MacArthur and the 
dual authority which he enjoys. As 
Commander in Chief of the United 
States Forces in the Far East Com- 
mand, he is an officer in the service of 
the American Government; but at the 
same time he is the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (SCAP), 
an international agent. To whom and 
under what conditions is Douglas Mac- 
Arthur held responsible? Who deline- 
ates where his powers end under one 
authority and begin under the other? 
These are moot questions which compli- 
cate higher direction and continuity of 
a unified policy. 

The occupation administration for 
Japan, at its inception, was expected 
to last about three years. It is rea- 
sonably certain that General Mac- 
Arthur initially planned his operations 
on that basis. This should be remem- 
bered, for it makes a very real difference 
in formulating policies, and even more 
difference in the timing of their appli- 
cation, whether there is three years, ten 
years, or an indefinite period of con- 
trol to be used for their consummation. 

Related to this time limit was the 
normal expectation that in due course 
a peace treaty’ would re-establish the 
international status of Japan and re- 
lease the United States from its admin- 
istering responsibilities. 
-when the initial policies were proposed 
for Japan there was no cause to suspect 
the collapse, within a year or two, of 
the Allies’ wartime co-operation. Cer- 
tainly, policies could not have been di- 


Furthermore, . 


rected in 1945 to meet the oncoming 
“cold war.” The failure to draft a 
treaty settlement for Japan and the 
opposition tactics of Russia cannot be 
charged against those responsible for 
the administration of Japan. Yet these 
two conditions have had a profound ef- 
fect upon the policies of the United 
States toward Japan. 


INITIAL ORGANIZATION AND POLICIES 


There were peculiar and generally 
unforeseen circumstances presented by 
the Japanese Empire when suddenly the 
time came for its occupation. The de- 
cisive results of the atomic bomb, or at 
least the almost immediate acceptance 
of unconditional surrender by the Japa- 
nese following its use, caught the United 
States Government off balance. Plans, 
policies, and logistics had to be funda- 
mentally changed—and quickly. 

Little could be done until the basic 
decision was made regarding the posi- 
tion of the Emperor. The acceptance 
of the Emperor as head of the govern- 
ment and the plan to use the existing 
Japanese administration at all govern- 
mental levels clarified the situation, but 
at the same time created new problems, 
especially in the organization and au- 
thority of the occupation forces. 

Planning for the military government 
of Japan started in early 1944. More 
than a year before the surrender, a com- 
prehensive training program was under 
way for specially selected officers and 
enlisted men. By the middle of August 
1945, military government personnel in 
the United States specifically trained 
and available for duty in Japan in- 
cluded over 2,000 Army and Navy offi- 
cers. 
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A Military Government Section had 
been activated in Manila on August 5, 
1945, in the General Headquarters of 
the United States Army Forces, Pa- 
cific (AFPAC). It was hastily organ- 
ized into functional divisions and began 
writing the initial proclamations, corre- 
lating the contents of basic directives, 
and preparing memoranda for the ad- 
ministration of Japan. In striking con- 
trast to Allied Military Government in 
Europe and to. United States Military 
Government in Korea, there seemingly 
was never any ictent by General Mac- 
Arthur to create a G-5 or general staff 
section for military government as pro- 
posed in Field Manual 27-5 and as prac- 
ticed by General Eisenhower for Ger- 
many. The Military Government Sec- 
tion of GHQ, AFPAC, remained merely 
another special staff section which 
sought approval on all matters in which 
the regular four general staff sections 
might have or claim to have an interest. 
At no time during its two-months exist- 
ence was the Military Government Sec- 
tion for Japan officially assigned specific 
duties and functions or given authority 
to act. 

On August 28 the Military Govern- 
ment Instructions, Annex 8, were is- 
sued. These instructions constituted 
the first statement of policy. by the 
Commander in Chief, General Mac- 
Arthur, also designated as SCAP two 
weeks before (August 14). Because it 
differs from the ordinary Military Gov- 
ernment Annex to operational plans.and 
because it contains basic procedure for 
the administration of Japan, certain ex- 
cerpts follow: 


Military control of Japan will be estab- 
lished by the Commander in Chief as the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers. 

The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers will exercise control over Japan 
and the Japanese, to the greatest practica- 
ble extent, through the Emperor and the 
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various instrumentalities of the Japanese 
Imperial Government which proye suitable 
for this purpose. i 

The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers will issue all necessary instructions 
to the Japanese Emperor or to the Impe- 
rial Government and every opportunity 


. will be given for the Government and the 


Japanese people to carry out such instruc- 
tions without further compulsion. If nec- 
essary, however, the Supreme Commander 
will issue appropriate orders to the Army 
and Corps commanders indicating the ac- 
tion to be taken by them to secure the 
obedience by the agencies of the Imperial 
Government or Japanese people within the 
areas of their commands. In other words, 
the occupation forces will act principally 
as an agency upon which the Supreme 
Commander may call, if necessary, to se- 
cure compliance with his instructions to 
the Japanese Imperial Government. 


Directives to SCAP 


On August 29 the substance of the 
“United States Initial Post-Surrender 
Policy for Japan” was sent to General 
MacArthur by radio; the complete 
document, approved by the President, 
was received in Japan a week later. 
The stated ultimate objectives were: 
“To insure that Japan will not again 
become a menace to the United States 
or to the peace and security of the 
world”; and “To bring about the even- 
tual establishment of a peaceful and 
responsible government which will re- 
spect the rights of other states... .” 
On this last point there was added the 
noteworthy phrase that “it is not the 
responsibility of the Allied Powers to 
impose upon Japan any form of gov- 
ernment not supported by the freely ex- 
pressed will of the people.” 

The above two basic objectives were 
to be achieved by four means: (1) limi- 
tation of Japan’s sovereignty to the four 
main islands; (2) complete disarma- 
ment and demilitarization, plus the to- 
tal elimination of “the influence of mili- 
tarism . . . from her political, economic, 
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and social life” and the vigorous sup- 
pression of “institutions expressive of 
the spirit of militarism and aggression”; 
(3) encouragement of the Japanese peo- 
ple “to develop a desire for individual 
liberties and respect for fundamental 
human rights”; also, “to form demo- 
cratic and representative organiza- 
tions”; and (4) opportunity for the 
Japanese people “to develop for them- 
selves an economy which will permit 
the peacetime requirements of the popu- 
lation to be met.” 

Because the major difficulties and 
later changes in policy largely involve 
economic issues, special attention might 
be given to some specific initial prin- 
ciples. In addition to the broad pur- 
poses of “economic demilitarization” 
(the destruction of the economic basis 
of Japanese military strength) and 
“promotion of democratic forces”: (the 
democratic organization of labor, indus- 
try, and agriculture), Japanese authori- 
ties were to be expected, “and if neces- 
sary directed, to maintain, develop and 
enforce programs” which had the fol- 
lowing objective: (1) “to avoid acute 
economic distress”; (2) “to assure just 
and impartial distribution of available 
supplies”; (3) “to meet the require- 
ments for reparations deliveries . . .”; 
and (4) “to facilitate the restoration of 
Japanese economy... .” 

, The above directive, known as the 
Presidential Policy Statement and re- 
leased to the public on September 22, 

1945, conformed to the Potsdam Decla- 
ration of July 26, 1945. It was formu- 
lated largely by the Subcommittee for 
the Far East of the State-War-Navy Co- 
ordinating Committee (SWNCC), later 
(November 1947) State, Army, Navy 
and Air or SANACC. The Chairman of 
the Coordinating Committee was the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Occu- 
` pied Areas. His principal function was 
to reconcile, within the Coordinating 
Committee, the State Department views 
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as to political and economic foreign pol- 
icy with the military strategic views of 
the three armed services. 

Based on the Presidential Policy 
Statement, a much more detailed and 
technical “Basic Initial Post-Surrender 
Directive to Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers for the Occupation 
and Control of Japan” was formally is- 
sued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
November 8, 1945. There was no fun- 
damental difference in policy over the 
earlier directive. It merely spelled out 
the actions to be taken by SCAP and 
defined certain broad restrictions on his 
authority. 

For the first twenty months of the 
occupation, the administration of Japan 
by SCAP operated under almost exclu- 
sively United States policy direction. ` 
In other words, during this vital formu- 
lative period, Allied policy in Japan 
was primarily American policy; there- 
fore the real burden of accountability 
rested upon the United States Govern-, 
ment. 


The Far Eastern Commission 


The Far Eastern Commission (FEC), 
created by the Moscow Conference in 
December 1945, met for the first time 
in February 1946. By its Terms of 
Reference the FEC was “to formulate 
the policies, principles and standards of 
conformity with which the fulfillment 
by Japan of its obligations under the 


- Terms of Surrender may be accom- 


plished.” After over a year of consid-. 
eration, the FEC finally adopted the 
“Basic Post-Surrender Policy for Japan” 
on June 19, 1947. Thus the unilateral 
policy of the United States was presum- 
ably replaced by an international policy 
of the eleven-membered FEC. 

But this international policy state- 
ment made no changes of any real 


significance from the initial American 


policy directive. And the Secretary 
General of the FEC, on release of these 
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“fundamental principles,” stated: “The 
Commission’s Basic Post-Surrender Pol- 
icy for Japan will be effective until such 
time as the treaty of peace comes into 
force.” Therefore, nothing to date hav- 
ing superseded them, these are the only 
official general policies guiding the ad- 
ministration of occupied Japan today. 


ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONING OF 
GHQ, SCAP 


On October 2, 1945, by General Or- 
der No. 1, “General Headquarters of 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers is to be established with station 
at Tokyo, Japan.” At the same time 
ten special staff sections of the new 
GHQ were created. There were some 
incongruities, such as a separate section 
for civil communications while nearly 
a year elapsed before there was any 
agency charged with responsibilities for 
water and land transportation. How- 
ever, these special staff sections, com- 
posed of specialists, cover all the prin- 
cipal functions of civil administration 
and are organized to advise the Su- 
preme Commander on policies within 
their respective fields. 

With the establishment of GHQ, 
SCAP, the Military Government Sec- 
tion of GHQ, AFPAC was dissolved. 
This was a logical evolution. To main- 
tain the Military Government Section, 
with all its technical divisions, would 
have meant funneling all nonmilitary 
activities through the Chief Military 
Government Officer. He would have 
become the principal policy adviser for 
the occupation administration. This 
was both too vast and too highly spe- 
cialized an operation to become the re- 
sponsibility of a special sections chief. 
By discontinuing the Military Govern- 
ment Section and making each group of 
functional specialists a special staff sec- 
tion of GHQ, the Chief of Staff prac- 
tically became the Chief Military Gov- 
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ernment Officer for the Supreme Com- 
mander. 

But there was more than logic or the 
desire to develop a sound administrative 
organization that dictated the avoidance 
of creating a G—5 section, which in turn 
prompted the elimination of the Mili- 
tary Government Section. The willing 
and prompt compliance of the Japanese 
with the terms of surrender obviated 
the application of American military 
force and of extended military surveil- 
lance. It soon became evident that the 
main operation of the occupation would 
be in the field of nonmilitary activities, 
or civil affairs. The question then arose 
as to who would get the big jobs—the 
generals and General Staff officers of 
the “Inner Circle” and “Bataan Boys,” 
or the civilians in uniform, the military 
government officers, and the bureaucrats . 
from Washington. 


General staff. versus special staff 


What actually took place was the ` 
conversion of the entire General Head- 


` quarters of General MacArthur into a 


military government or civil affairs con- 
trol headquarters. The same general 
staff officers (G-1, G-2, G-3, G-4), who 
exercised the general staff functions for 
AFPAC served also as the General Staff 
of GHQ, SCAP. They naturally as- 
sumed that they would have control 
over the new developed SCAP special 
staff sections, because that is the usual 
relationship that exists between general 
staff and special staff agencies. 

The authority of the general staff 
over military government activities was 
established prior to October 2, 1945 be- 
cause no other agency had been au- 
thorized to administer such affairs. The 
initial work of the occupation was 
largely military in nature, and accom- 
plished best by experienced military 
personnel. This entrenched the position - 
of the general staff at the start and gave 
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them an advantage in fighting off at- 
tempts to transfer control from general 
staff to special staff. 

Not satisfied with their pre-eminence, 
these closest advisers to General Mac- 
Arthur set out to strengthen their hold. 
The military special staff sections, hav- 
ing relatively unimportant army duties, 
‘provided numerous duplications of as- 
sumed occupation functions with the 
roughly corresponding special staff sec- 
tions of GHQ, SCAP. If left to their 
own devices, they might have informally 
co-ordinated their work; but friction 
was constantly engendered through in- 
terference of general staff officers with 
their assumption of omnipotence over 
all matters. 

This interposition in nonmilitary ac- 
tivities and purely civil affairs functions 
by the general staff reached serious pro- 
portions. The unintelligent meddling 
by G-1 and G-2, along with the dis- 
couraging procrastinations. of G-3 and 
G-4, critically delayed essential action 
on many vital measures in the crucial 
first six months of the occupation. 

The climax was reached by a pro- 
posal by G-3 of a ridiculous realloca- 
tion of SCAP staff responsibilities, 
which would have arrogated to the four 
general staff sections all the functions 
of a G-5 as formulated by the War De- 
partment. Under this plan the general 
staff sections would have exercised over- 
all supervision of the SCAP special staff 
sections by an arbitrary division of their 
activities. Preposterous as it appears, 
if the plan had been approved, it would 
have merely formalized the unofficial 
practices of the general staff. 

Although a “palace revolution” nearly 
_ occurred in the Dai Ichi Building dur- 
ing the first two months of 1946, the 
G-3 plan was never approved. Finally, 
in April a Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Civil Affairs was established. Instruc- 
tions and directives for the Japanese 
Government prepared by the special 
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staff sections of SCAP were then per- 
mitted to by-pass the general staff and 
go directly to the Deputy Chief for 
final staff action. 

There have been several reorganiza- 
tions since, and the specific Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Civil Affairs has been 
dropped. But although the general staff 
sections have been given “limited func- 
tions for SCAP” in the occupation ad- 
ministration, they are prevented from 
interfering in the policy advisory func- 
tions of the special staff sections. The 
latter operate under the Deputy Chief 
of Staff and deal directly with his office 
or through his two executives—for eco- 
nomic and industrial affairs, or for ad- 
ministrative affairs. — 

It may be that a disproportionate 
space has been given to the above dis- 
cussion, but the whole pattern of con- 
trol down to the present was fixed by 
the events just described. The adminis- 
tration of occupied Japan is essentially 
a military setup, although the principal 
tasks to be performed are nonmilitary 
in character. Overlooking the twaddle 
about the so-called “military mind,” the 
professional soldier is not expected to 
be competent in the many specialized 
fields of sociology and economics. Yet 
every key office in GHQ, SCAP, includ- 
ing practically every special staff sec- 
tion, is headed by a Regular Army offi- 
cer. If not directly, then indirectly, the 
general staff officers still exert by far 
the greatest influence in the Supreme 
Commander’s headquarters. 


Initiative discouraged 


This need not have been the case. 


-Among the 2,000 military government 


officers trained for Japan were many 
highly competent men—in civilian life 
recognized experts in a wide variety of 
specialized fields. They were enthusi- 
astic over the opportunities to be of real 
service, but soon found that Army rou- 
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tine was the order of the day—not con- 
structive ideas. After pushing a rec- 
ommendation up the unfamiliar and 
tortuous military channels, to’ see it 


pigeonholed or emasculated by some 


Army officer who had no comprehension 
of its meaning was discouraging. Re- 
peated failures to penetrate the “brass 
curtain”? which surrounded the Chief óf 
Staff were further disheartening, and 
the very large majority of military gov- 
ernment officers returned home dis- 
gusted. 

Their places were taken by civilians, 
out of uniform, and therefore in a po- 
sition to demand $10,000 a year and an 
assimilated rank of general, to assume 
the job previously occupied by a cap- 
tain or a major. Many were from de- 
funct wartime agencies in Washington, 
few were qualified, and practically, all 
lacked experience. Those of profes- 
sional distinction quickly discovered 
the hopelessness of the situation and 
quit. 
tle competition for the command jobs 
held by the Regular Army officers. AH 
settled down in a pleasant environment 
of listless routine. 

In his ivory tower the Supreme Com- 
mander is insulated from both the top 
American advisers and Japanese offi- 
cials by a small circle of trusted sub- 
ordinates. They are, with one or two 
exceptions, distinguished by their medi- 
ocrity. This Dai Ichi cabinet is com- 
posed of general officers, in addition to 
the Chief of Staff, from the general staff 
sections and one or two of the more im- 
portant special staffs. To say that they 
are all “yes men” might be unfair, but 
in their devoted loyalty to their chief 
they become almost fanatical in the 
proposition that MacArthur can do no 
wrong. It can be reasonably assumed 
that they tell the Supreme Commander 
only what they decide he wants to hear, 
and they are the main source of the in- 
formation he receives. 


Those who remained offered lit- ` 
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OCCUPATION PoLIcIeEs, 1945-48 


The three broad policy objectives 
were demilitarization, democratization, 
and the determination of a self-sustain- 
ing economy for Japan. The first in 
order was the first in accomplishment. 

Demobilization was carried out 
promptly fot the Japanese fighting 
forces in the home islands. The three 
million servicemen plus an equal num- 


_ber of Japanese civilians abroad were 


repatriated in one of the most efficient 
operations of its kind ever organized; 
that is, except the million Japanese cap- 
tured by the Russians, of whom several 
hundred thousand are still held in 
custody and serve as a continuing point 
of controversy between SCAP and the 
Soviets. Whether the millions of ex- 
servicemen should have been organized 
into a Japanese public works program 
or turned loose to swell the- ranks of 
unemployed as they were, might make a 
worth-while staff study for future ref- 
erence. 

Finished war materials were turned 
over rapidly after surrender. In 1946 
it was reported that all Japanese arms 
and ammunition had been destroyed. 
Yet in November 1947 the discovery of 
a number of caches provided an esti- 
mate that 100 billion yen worth of war 
material had been secreted from the 
Osaka arsenal and dispersed. Economic 
demobilization ran into many snags and 
is so much a part of later changes in 
policy that it will not be commented 
upon here. 

The physical demilitarization of Japan 


‘thas been ‘achieved. The Japanese are 


temporarily unable to make war, and 
unquestionably, without extensive for- 
eign assistance, could not hope to em- 
bark on renewed conquests in less than 
a generation and probably longer. Re- 
garding the intangible problem of moral 
or psychological disarmament—-whether 
the Japanese people are permanently 
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unwilling to make war—there certainly 
is no firm answer now. 

In keeping with its directives, SCAP 
took appropriate actions that “the in- 
fluence of militarism [should] be totally 
eliminated”; but for a conqueror to 


change the minds and attitudes of eighty 


million people is a large order. In this 
connection there is something that the 
American people might well give thought 
to. In the new constitution approved 


by the American administering authori- _ 


ties, Japan renounces forever resort to 
war and abolishes forever her armed 
forces. Assuming that the United Na- 
tions were incapable, who would be 
morally responsible for defending Japan 
against conquest at some future date? 


Comparative success in democratization 


Democratization has many facets. 
Some of the fundamentals cannot be 
examined; let alone measured, short of 
a generation. Yet there is no doubt 
that the greatest achievement of SCAP 
have been in this field. During the first 
months of the occupation the four free- 
doms were concretely put into practice. 
- In addition to firm guarantees of civil 

rights and liberties, other specific ac- 
. complishments included emancipation of 
Japanese women, freeing of political 
prisoners, freedom of political parties, 
freedom of thought and research, and 
promotion of trade unionism based on 
the right of collective bargaining. 

The new constitution properly re- 
ceived the greatest acclaim. It is the 
basic feature of the democratization pro- 
gram. Whether it was written by SCAP 
is not very significant. It was freely 
debated and changed in the old Diet 
and was approved by the electorate. It 
transfers sovereignty from the Emperor 
to the people and gives to the latter a 
comprehensive Bill of Rights. The Na- 
tional Legislature, directly representing 
and responsible to the people, is made 
the supreme organ of state power. 
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Equally important is the decentraliza- 
tion of government providing for popu- 
lar election of the leaders in provincial 
and local governments. 

` No one can deny that a sound frame- 
work for democratic, representative gov- 
ernment in Japan has been instituted. 
But it would be a grave error of judg- 
ment to conclude that democracy is 
firmly and irrevocably established. True 
democracy, at least in the past, has had 
to be practiced and developed by the 
people over several generations. In 
Japan a thousand-year-old feudalistic,. 
stratified society under a God Emperor 
cannot be expected to change so radi- 
cally in a few years. The Japanese had 
a constitution and a parliament—sham 
facade that they were. The Meiji con- 
stitution had been given to the people 
out of the generosity of their all-power- 
ful ruler. “The “approval” of the new 
constitution by SCAP is too close a 
parallel for comfort. 

Much depends on the present and 
future attitude of the Japanese toward 
their Emperor. It is true that state 
Shinto—Emperor worship—has been 
abolishd by decree. Furthermore, the 
Emperor has been denied the free exer- 
cise of sovereign powers. Yet by Arti- 
cle I of the Constitution, “The Emperor 
shall be the symbol of the State and of 
the unity of the people... .” In the 
minds of millions of common folks, does 
this alter the intrinsic character of the 
Emperor and their devotion to him? 

Granted that to remove the Emperor 
at the outset would have resulted in 
bloodshed; also, would have materially 
increased the problems, the number of 


troops employed, and the costs of the 


occupation. But retention of the Em- 
peror may mean that the efforts and 
costs of the occupation have been in 
vain. There is no denying that the 
Emperor will be in position, after the 
control forces are withdrawn, to serve 
as the nationalistic rallying point for 
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the old forces of militarism and a re- 
surgence of Japanese aggression. 

-The surest guarantee against Japa- 
nese return to militant nationalism is 
education and the development of a 
new liberal leadership in Japan. Great 
strides have been made, under the di- 
rection of. the American authorities, in 
-a comprehensive overhaul of Japan’s 
educational system. In keeping with 


policy directive, ultranationalistic influ- ° 


ence and personnel have been eliminated 
from the schools; curriculum and text- 
books have been effectively reoriented 
toward liberalism and democracy. But 
to build an enduring foundation for de- 
mocracy through education will require 
at least a generation. Again, there are 
real doubts that the commendable prog- 
ress made in this phase of democratiza- 
tion will be maintained if the control 
forces are remcved. 


Type of leadership 


More to the point of immediate con- 
cern, as well as future speculation, is 
the type of political and economic lead- 
ership of the Japanese. This is prob- 


ably the primary index to success or | 


failure of the occupation policies. Pos- 
sibly it is inherent in military occupa- 
tion that the approach used is not fea- 
sible. Certainly there is general agree- 
ment that denazification has failed in 
Germany. Likewise the purge in Japan 
has not fulfilled its major objectives. 
Although a minority segment of 
American opinion felt that the purge of 
ultranationalists had’ gone too far, espe- 
cially in removing the only capable 
leaders in the nation’s economy, there is 
no question now that it had little ma- 
terial effect on Japanese political lead- 
ership. The purge failed because the 
screening process was given over to the 
Japanese politicians of the wartime 
Diet and was months late in getting 
under way. Disregarding the expressed 
recommendation of the Far Eastern 
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Commission to delay, the highly impor- 
tant first general election in Japan was 
held before the purge was completed. 
As a result, the reactionary old guard’s 
control over the new ‘governmental 
structure remained as potent as it had 
been in preoccupied Japan. 

Coupled with this failure to elimi- 
nate, in the words of the Potsdam 
Declaration, “for all time the authority 
and influence of those-who have de- 
ceived and misled the people of Japan 

.” is the even greater failure to pro- 
vide a new leadership. It is true that 
SCAP initially made every effort to 
promote the growth of a genuine liberal, 
popular movement. However, those ex- 
ceedingly conservative general staff ad- 
visers to General MacArthur, previously 
discussed, were startled by the inde- 
pendent character, and the far-reaching 
demands for political and economic re- 
forms, of the rapidly growing center 
and left-of-center parties. 

After the first election in April 1946— 
and one should add the rise of the Japa- 
nese Communist Party—there seems to 
have been a definite shift in emphasis 
of occupation policies. The American au- 
thorities then sought to keep all popu- 
lar movements, parties, press, and trade 
unions within preconceived bounds. 
Since the control mechanism resided in 
the Japanese administration dominated 
by the old guard, this nod from SCAP 
assisted them mightily in preserving 
their power. A new liberal leadership 
for Japan was stifled soon after birth. 
There are no signs. to give hope that it 
may ever reach maturity, at least not 
under the present occupation policies 
and SCAP. 


Economic democratization ` 


When it comes to economic democ- 
ratization, very little of real signif- 
cance has been accomplished. The 
feudal lords of capital holdings and 
business monopolies still reign supreme. 
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Through long-establishéd alliances or 
family connections with the old guard 
politicians, their influence in the Japa- 
nese Government is undiminished. The 
“dissolution of the large industrial and 
banking combinations which have exer- 
cised control of a great part of Japan’s 
trade and industry”—the smashing of 
the zaibatsu—has been a fiasco from 
the beginning. Failure is even recog- 


nized by SCAP in its thinly disguised ` 


rationalizations. 

On the other hand, the SCAP policies 
and land-reform programs have achieved 
noteworthy success. According to a re- 
cent release by the Far Eastern Com- 
mission, the Japanese Government dur- 
ing the past three years has purchased 
over five million acres of farm land 
from landlords and resold to tenants at 
reasonable prices. “For the -remaining 
approximately 10 per cent of the land 
still tilled by tenants, rent ceilings have 
been established and written contracts 
giving the tenant greater security are 
required.” Not to detract from this ac- 
complishment, and with apologies for 
repetition, it must be recognized that if 
freed from SCAP control, any future 
Japanese Government could frustrate 
the purposes of the reform in a variety 
of ways. Furthermore, the Oriental 
landlord and loan shark is a past master 
of evasion. 


Economic condition unimproved 


Finally, on the third major policy ob- 
jective—a reasonable standard of living 
for the Japanese péople based on a self- 
sustaining national economy—lack of 
space denies any detailed discussion. 
One simple fact should be observed, 
that Japan is the farthest behind, in 
economic rehabilitation from the war, 
of all the major countries in the world 
except China, but including Italy. and 
western Germany. Whereas all other 
materially advanced nations equaled or 
surpassed their prewar industrial pro- 
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- duction level by 1948, Japan’s manu- ' 


facturing output reached 40 per cent of 
what it was in 1930 and was less than 
20 per cent of 1940 levels. 

Japan, which had been geared for war 
over a decade, could not have been ex- 
pected to bounce back to relative peace- 
time prosperity, especially after such 
widespread destruction, dislocation of 
industry, and loss of colonial raw ma- 
terials and established trade. Further- 
more, in the ten-year war period her 
population had increased by almost ten 
million. Yet it would seem that the 
unhealthy economic situation should 
have shown tangible signs of general 
improvement—not gone from bad to 
worse—during the first three years of 
the occupation. 

Pump priming was obviously not the 
solution, because any reasonable esti- 
mate of total American expenditures 
on Japan, including military costs, ap- 
proached one billion dollars a year. 
Imports from the United States to 
Japan of food and other relief supplies 
were required to avoid “disease and un- 
rest.” These amounted to nearly $400 
million a year. Cotton and other es- 
sential raw materials were permitted to 
enter Japan, largely paid for indirectly 
by the American taxpayer. Yet the 
standard of living of the Japanese 
people continued to drop. Strikes, a 
healthy sign of legalized collective bar- 
gaining, brought higher wages; but not 
in proportion to rising costs. High 
prices made extensive black markets a 
normal condition: Fear of loss to 
Allied reparations held back capital in- 
vestment and reconstruction of Japa- 
nese manufacturing. The vicious cycle 
of inflation reached such fearful pro-. 
portions that drastic action was de- 
manded. 


CHANGES IN Poricy, 1948-49 


The right-angled change of course in 
early 1948 should not have startled close 
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observers. After a most auspicious start 
in 1945 and early 1946, the reform pro- 
gram tended to sheer off during 1947. 
There was a definite loss of impetus in 
carrying through on democratization, 
particularly in the economic field. It 
involved’ both trade unionism on one 
hand and the zaibatsu on the other. 

When the new attitude became ap- 
parent, the most significant result was 
the returning confidence of the feudal- 
istic Japanese leaders in business and 
politics. It was more than coincidental 
that this self-reliance found expression, 
among the conservative groups in Japan 
most threatened by SCAP reforms, at 
about the same time the Truman Doc- 
trine was announced. 

This general shift in American policy 
direction may be accounted for by the 


chilling effects of the international situa- ’ 


tion, the realization, of greater difficul- 
ties in fulfilling the original program 
faced with a long-deferred peace, and 
the near collapse of Japan’s economy 
with the attendant burden on the Ameri- 
-can taxpayer. American big business 
and the Army came together with a 
solution for all three obsessions by one 
master plan to raise the level of Japa- 
nese industry. 

The press releases were slanted to 
impress Americans that the new pro- 
gram was designed primarily to relieve 
the American taxpayer. 
a surprise, especially when the measures 
called for increased American expendi- 
tures and sizable loans in aid of Japa- 
nese recovery. Thanks to the superb 
public relations office of- SCAP—and 
correlated censorship—the American 
public had been convinced that all was 
near-perfect in Japan under the genius 
of MacArthur. 

A stream of potent missions from the 
United States descended upon Tokyo. 
They were warmly received by General 
‘MacArthur and his staff, who had al- 
ready paved the way for the new mo- 


This came as . 
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tivation by curbing strikes, removing 
obstructions to Japanese trade, and 
dropping the purge of industrial com- 
bines. 

Mr. K. C. Royall, United States 
Under Secretary of the Army, devel- 
oped the new line of action on January 
6, 1948. He pointed out that the new 
conditions in world politics demanded 
a reassessment of American policies. 
He said that there was “an area of 
conflict between the original concept of 
broad demilitarization and the new pur- 
pose of building a self-supporting na- 
tion.” He further noted that among 
the zaibaisu were “the ablest and most 
successful leaders of that country, and 
their services would in many instances 
contribute to the economic recovery of 
Japan.” 

On March 2, 1948, the official sum- 
mary of the Strike Report was issued. 
It had been prepared for the Army by 
Overseas Consultants Incorporated. Its 
chief concern was to raise Japanese liv- 
ing standards to those enjoyed in 1931- 
37. To achieve this goal, Japan must 
export more manufactured goods. Con- 
sequently Japan needed more, not less, 
industrial capacity. The Strike Report 
concludes: “Removal of productive fa- 
cilities used in Japan would hurt world 
production, would reduce the likeli- 
hood of her becoming self-supporting; 
would be expensive to the American 
taxpayer.” 

Later in March of the same year the 
Draper Mission, headed by the Under 
Secretary of the Army with an advisory 
group of prominent American business- 
men including Percy H. Johnston and 
Paul Hoffman, firmed the new policies. 
Japan, like the German Ruhr for Eu- 
rope, was to be made the workshop for 
Asia under the direction of American 
“economists.” American capital would 
become a helpful partner of the zaibatsu 
in a prewar style international cartel, of 
course only to help raise the standard 
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of living of the Japanese and relieve 
the American taxpayer. 


Success via U. S. 


The missions continued and became 
of a more constructive nature. Mr. 
Ralph A. Young, of the Federal Reserve 
System, headed a technical group in 
May 1948 which prepared recom- 
mendations for stabilizing the Japanese 
economy. Based on these a sound nine- 
point directive was. issued to the Su- 
preme Commander. In February 1949, 
Mr. Joseph Dodge, previously success- 
ful in solving German currency prob- 
lems, became the Financial Adviser to 
SCAP for assistance in the implementa- 
tion of the stabilization program. For 
the first time in Japans modern his- 
tory, the Japanese Diet in May 1949 
approved of a budget that was in bal- 
ance. 

There is no question that the eco- 
nomic conditions have considerably im- 
proved in Japan during the last twelve 
months: at least, a single general ex- 
change rate for the yen has helped to 
stabilize currency and slow down infla- 
tion; manufacturing and foreign trade 
have definitely increased; and employ- 
ment is generally up. But this has been 
accomplished by American pump prim- 
ing of a probably transitory character, 
and by forcing through a unilateral 
American policy. which contradicts the 
standing basic policy objectives, with- 
out approval of the Allied nations or 
the Far Eastern Commission. 


On May 12, 1949 the United States | 


representative on the Far Eastern Com- 
mission flatly announced the American 
position that deliveries of Japanese 
reparations should be terminated. Fur- 
thermore, no limitations should be im- 
posed on Japanese nonmilitary produc- 
tion or on levels of productive capacity 
in industries devoted to peaceful pur- 
poses. Regardless of the logic involved, 
it is unfortunate that these moves are 
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dictated by one power against the will 
or the sincere doubts of others. For 
Japan is supposed to be under an in- 
ternational control, with a Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers. 


SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE 
ALLIED POWERS 


There is increasing speculation over 
the replacement of Douglas MacArthur 
as SCAP. The absence of any official 
statement regarding MacArthur’s suc- 
cessor has led to rumors that the next 
Supreme Commander might be an Aus- 
tralian or a Britisher, and that some 
secret agreement exists. In Part II— 
Allied Authority—of ‘the “Basic Post- 
Surrender Policy for Japan,” a Far 
Eastern Commission policy decision of 
June 19, 1947, it is stated: “The oc- 
cupation forces will be under the com- 
mand of a Supreme Commander desig- 
nated by the United States.” Coming 
from the highest authority for the Allied 
Powers over Japan, there should be 
little room for doubts. It would seem 
quite inconceivable that the President 
would name other than an American 
as Supreme Commander, 

A peace treaty for Japan would auto- 
matically terminate SCAP. If the 
United States Government decided that 
the objectives of the occupation had 
been accomplished and duly notified the 


. Far Eastern Commission of its inten- 


tion to withdraw its control forces, some 
new agreement would be necessitated. 
Or, if the international responsibilities 
for Japan were transferred to the United 
Nations, as the representatives of a 
number of small states might desire, a 
different situation would be - created. 
But as long as the present conditions 
continue, primarily the overshadowing 
cold war, it is most likely that the 
American Government will retain its 
pre-eminent position in Japan. 
Assuming that SCAP will continue to’ 
be an American, the next question is, 
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When will the military administration 
be replaced by a civilian agency? In 
March 1949 it was announced that the 
State Department would supersede the 
Department of the Army in the re- 
sponsibility for the American occupa- 
tion administration in Germany. Gen- 
eral Lucius D. Clay retired as United 
States Military Governor, and on June 
10 the Senate approved President Tru- 
man’s appointment of John McCloy as 
United States High Commissioner for 
Germany. At about the same time the 
press reported that the Department of 
State expressed the intention of assum- 
ing the direction of American adminis- 
tration in Japan by early 1950. 

The news releases from Tokyo inti- 
mated that General MacArthur had no 
intention of resigning, and implied that, 
as the “sole executive authority for the 
Allied Powers,” he was not responsible 
exclusively to the American Govern- 
ment. The latter, of course, is true, 
but does it follow that General Mac- 
Arthur cannot be removed and/or re- 
placed except by international agree- 
ment, i.e. approval of the Far Eastern 
Commission? Related to any reply is 
the issue whether the position, SCAP, 
or the individual who occupies it, 
Douglas MacArthur, was originally ac- 
cepted by the Allied Powers prior to 
the establishment of the Far Eastern 
Commission. ; 

It would seem to be an extreme inter- 
pretation to conclude that the President 
- of the United States could not recall 

General MacArthur without approval 
` by other governments. Certainly as a 
Commanding General he is subject to 
orders of the Army Chief of Staff. 
Even the directives from the Far East- 
ern Commission to SCAP are trans- 
mitted through the Army chain of 
command. But the fact remains that 
General MacArthur is seemingly, and 
successfully, resisting any change in his 
authority, and refusing to retire al- 
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though he is four years beyond the 
statutory age of retirement. His para- 
doxical position, wearing at least two 
hats, gives him an advantage which he 
does not hesitate to use. When a uni- 
lateral policy directive from the United 
States Government is in conflict with 
international policy instructions from 
the Far Eastern Commission, as such 
directives are increasingly becoming, 
Douglas MacArthur can avoid com- 
pliance with one by assuming that he is 
governed by the other authority. This 
enables him to dictate in considerable 
degree his own line of action—a strange 
anomaly in American government. 


JAPAN—L1ABILITY oR ASSET? 


America may be likened to the man 
who has hold of a tiger’s tail. It dare 
not let go. Japan’s teeth may be pulled 
and her ultramilitaristic spots erased 
by democratization, but there is no as- 
surance that the most dynamic nation 
in the Orient would long remain a 
peaceful democracy once American 
troops were withdrawn. The eighty 
million Japanese, the most industrious 
people of Asia, if left to their own de- 
vices have the capacity for great good 
or for irreparable harm. Japan might 
become the democratic bridgehead to 
the Far East for America and the West, 
or it could tip the scales completely out 
of balance by conceivably throwing its 
weight to the side of Russia. 

Nothing would please the present 
conservative leaders in the Japanese 
Government more than to be able to 
capitalize on the “cold war”; to play 
off Communist Russia as a means for 
strengthening their hold and increasing 
the independent power of Japan. It 
must be driven home that Japan will 
continue to need United States aid far 
more than America will ever need Japa- 
nese aid. There can be no bargaining 
with a former enemy and an occupied 
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country. The United States holds the 
reins, and it should be made plain that 
it will continue to retain some form of 
effective controls for many years. to 
come. 

The United States has no choice. 
The United States Government has as- 
sumed the primary, and under General 
MacArthur the almost exclusive, re- 
sponsibility for enforcing the Potsdam 
Declaration in Japan. For better or for 
worse, America is wedded to Japan at 
least until a peace treaty is signed. 
This means, like many other items of 
unfinished world business, until a com- 
prehensive settlement is achieved be- 
tween Russia and the United States by 
one means or another. i 

Japan is a military liability now. 
Her restless millions must be fed, and 
additional imports are required to keep 
_ her consumer-goods factories operating. 
With no army or navy of her own, she 
has to be defended. This would seem 
to lend weight to the suggestion that 
. Japan be permitted to rearm, of course 
under American supervision, as a use- 
ful ally in case of war with Russia. 
Herein lies the quandary. 

The greatest threat of Japan to 
American . security is a future resur- 
gence of the “divine mission” of con- 
quest. It is to prevent such a possi- 
bility that the United States was en- 
trusted with the occupation. Of course 
the Japanese would make good infantry- 
men—well fed and paid by America— 
and they ‘would probably fight well 
against the Russians. A revived Japa- 
nese armaments industry would save a 
lot of space for shipping across the Pa- 
cific. Such a policy would unques- 
tionably help in case of war, but at a 
terrific later cost. 

Even if it were considered desirable 
to enlist Japanese aid, another approach 
might have decided merit. The middle- 
party liberals of Japan, whose eventual 
rise to democratic power is the only 
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lasting salvation of the country, are 
fearful of the further strengthening of 
Japan’s recent militant leadership. If 
they could be assured that America was 
not using Japan for its own momentary 
selfish purposes, that democratization 
was not finished, in fact that the United 
States was going to see it through to 
completion, America could have the 
most loyal allies both during and— 
equally important—after a possible war. 


ASIATIC COUNTRIES CONCERNED 


But the crux of the problem-is that 
policy decisions for Japan are not the 
exclusive right of the United States. 
Those countries of eastern Asia that 
were only yesterday conquered or 
threatened by the Japanese military 
machine have a most realistic concern. 
What profit to America in rearming 
Japan if it alienates or creates suspicions 


_ among those it may count on for sup- 


port—Australia, the Philippines, south- 
east Asia, and India? 

In the minds of many Asiatic leaders, 
likewise in Australia and New Zealand, 
there is a feeling that they are left out 
of any participation in the program 
for Japan. They readily grant to the 
United States its pre-eminent position 
on policy decisions, yet they cannot help 
resentment over not being consulted. 
Such an attitude on the part of the 
United States is not designed to make 
new friends or hold old ones. 

The past failures of American Far 
Eastern policies have been due pri- 
marily to concentrating attention on 
one country, China. It would be a 
fatal mistake to repeat and place our 
chief reliance now upon Japan. At long 


. last there seems to be developing a 


sound co-ordinated diplomacy for all 
Asia. Correlated to it are the great 
hopes for an early and effective appli- 
cation of President Truman’s Fourth 
Point. Japan may well be the key to 
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success, but only if the program for 
Japan enlists the participation and gen- 
eral approval of the rest of eastern Asia. 

Japan’s econcmic recovery must be 
linked to that of the other Asiatic coun- 
tries for the sole purpose of raising liv- 
ing standards for all. This in itself 
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would be the strongest deterrent to ris- 
ing Communist influence. American 
policies for Japan can become the focal 
point for international peace and co- 
operation between East and West 
through responsible leadership by the 
United States. i 
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The Role of Administration in the Occupation of Japan 


By Ratpy J. D. BRAIBANTI 


T least three major problems can 

be identified as significant in the 
American effort to rebuild Japan. The 
first of these focuses on the development 


and content of occupation policy as for- ° 


mulated by international organizations, 
by the State Department, and by Gen- 
eral MacArthur in his exercise of ad- 
ministrative discretion. Such consid- 
eration seeks to answer the query: What 
are we trying to do in Japan? While 
the possibilities for research in this area 
of study are by no means exhausted, a 
substantial beginning has been made. 
Most phases of top-level occupation pol- 
icy formulation have been treated sys- 
tematically both in official publications 
giving full text of pertinent documents * 
and in secondary and tertiary sources 
analyzing policy development.’ 

. The second problem directs attention 
to the effect of occupation policy on the 


Japanese Government and people. This 


type of analysis has not yet received ex- 
tensive treatment, for it has hardly 
been possible in the past for scholars to 
gather sufficient data or make observa- 
tions in the field without limitations on 
their independence. ‘The virtual dis- 


1See Philip H. Taylor and Ralph J. D. 
Braibanti, Administration of Occupied Areas— 
A Study Guide (Syracuse: Syracuse University 
Press, 1948), pp. 50-51 for a listing of official 
publications. 

2 Among such analyses of policy, the fol- 
lowing are valuable: Hugh Borton, “United 
States Occupation Policies in Japan,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. LXII, No. 2 (June 
1947), pp. 250-57; T. A. Bisson, The Prospects 
for Democracy in Japan (New York: Mac- 
milan, 1949); W. Macmahon Ball, Japan: 
Enemy or Ally? (New York: John Day, 
1949). 

3 Few significant evaluations of the effects 
of the occupation have appeared. T. A. Bis- 
son is preparing a study for the Institute of 


continuance of military government con- 
trols in Japan as of December 31, 1949 + 
may result in the liberalization of op- 
portunities for field research. 

Analysis of the effects of the occupa- 
tion indicates the need for an eclectic 
approach probably oriented to cultural 
anthropology. The traditional range 
of expertness claimed by any one social 
science appears to be too narrow as an 
exclusive frame of reference. The mag- 
nitude of this problem was recognized 
by General MacArthur when he invited 
Dr. Florence Powdermaker, a psychi- 
atrist, to serve as expert consultant in 
recommending evaluation techniques. 
The next decade should be productive 
of a number of analytical studies re- 
flective of the methodologies used by 
Alexander Leighton and the late Ruth 
Benedict. They may indicate with 
what success reform of an alien culture 
has been achieved; on the other hand, 
they may validate the contention of 
those who believe that any attempt to 
effect reform by means of an occupa- 
tion is based on fallacious assumptions 
—~assumptions which are “anthropologi- 
cal and sociological absurdities.” 


Pacific Relations which is called The Impact 
of the Occupation on Japanese Life. 

4This decision was transmitted to the De- 
partment of the Army by General MacArthur 
on July 24, 1949, 

5 Dr. Powdermaker’s report, calling for the 
establishment of a special research agency 
within the framework of MacArthur’s head- 
quarters, was submitted to SCAP on October 
15, 1948. 

8 Alexander Leighton, The Governing of 
Men (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1946), and Human Relations in a Changing 
World (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1949); 
Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword (New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1946). 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE LINK 


The strategic link between the first 
problem and the second is the process 
of administration. Policy is effectuated 
only by administration. The third ma- 
jor problem, therefore, is the nature of 
that administration. ‘The ease with 
which these three elements—policy, ad- 
ministration, results—can be set down 
on paper as three disconnected words is 
in no sense indicative of the manner in 
which they exist in reality. They are, 
in fact, everywhere interrelated and 
commingled—in occupation no less than 
in other types of human endeavor. Each 
element defines the other two, and it is 
only by abstraction that one can be 
dealt with apart from the others. 

Reform in the institutional aspects of 
Japanese society is our stated aim, and 
attitudinal change our highest hope. 
Organization and administration are 
means for achieving.those ends. They 
should not be mistaken for ends in 
themselves; neither should it be over- 

. looked that as means they are impor- 
tant enough to determine our ultimate 
success. Cultural anthropologists about 
to embark on detailed studies of the 
effect of the occupation at the “rice 
roots” of Japanese society cannot safely 
ignore the patterh of our relations with 
the Japanese as those relations have 
been expressed in techniques of admin- 
istrative control. 


CRITERIA FOR EFFECTIVE OCCUPATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


One writer suggests that military gov- 
ernment is, after all, merely government 
—government “with all the perplexities 
swollen enormously and the rewards 
diminished abominably.”? ‘The criteria 

TT.: V. Smith, “Government of Conquered 
and Dependent Areas,” in Jerome Kerwin 
(Ed.), Civil-Military Relations in American 
Life (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1948), p. 91. : . 
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for effective administration of military 
government are, in the final analysis, 
the criteria of good government which 
the experience of centuries of Anglo- 
American governance has seemed to 
value. At least four of these criteria 
appear to be of especial importance in 
the administration of occupied areas. 


Preservation of self-respect 


The first of these is the urgent neces- 
sity for somehow preserving the self- 
respect and dignity of a vanquished 
people of remarkable sensitivity and 
pride. Ruth Benedict prédicted that a 
policy of good faith would pay off well. ` 


. “In Japanese eyes,” she said, it “re- 
> J 


moved from the stark fact of defeat 
the symbols of humiliation and chal- 
lenged them to put into effect a new 
national policy, acceptance of which was 
possible because of the culturally con- 
ditioned character of the Japanese.” 8 


Noncoercion 


A second criterion is maximum reli- 
ance on noncoercive techniques based 
on a process of consent, and minimum 
use of strident military methods elevat- 
ing the potential of physical force.® 
Conversion by force is too easily recon- 
verted when the force has been re- 
moved. While coercion may appear to 
produce better immediate results, only 
patient reliance on more subtle tech- 
niques will be productive of ultimate 
success. 

The patience required for control by 
nudging rather than pushing is difficult 
to maintain. Nor, indeed, should it al- 
ways be maintained—and here we face 
a delicate balance. There is a time in 
any occupation when quick, skillful di- 
rection by the occupying power appears 
to be justified without waiting for the 

8 Benedict, of. cit. note 6 supra, p. 299. 

3 This point is further developed in T. V. 
Smith, “Consent and Coercion in Governing,” 


Pacific Spectator, Vol. 1 (Summer 1947), pp. 
315-25. 
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long process of consent by the nation 
occupied. Leighton describes this time 
as being that of the height of stress and 
disorganization of the social structure.*° 
In Japan such a period probably lasted 
from the surrender -to the autumn of 
1946. The selection of reforms for im- 
mediate implementation at such a time 
and those for long-range, gradual adop- 
tion requires consummate insight and 
skill. During the height of Japan’s 
stress, many changes were imposed by 
coercive technique. Time alone will tell 
with what wisdom such selections were 
made. 


Social adaptation 


A third criterion is the well-estab- 
lished truism which requires that there 
be a positive relationship between gov- 
ernmental institutions and the cultural 
milieu of which they are a part. The 
genius of any occupation lies in the 
ability of the occupying power to adjust 
the principles it deems indispensable to 
the culture of the nation occupied. In 
the. occupation of Japan we can hardly 
expect more than a Japanese variant of 
a system of representative government. 
To be effective, all measures of “correc- 
tive” reform must be applied: in con- 
sonance with the social organization and 
traditions of the people administered.** 


Democratic techniques 


A fourth standard by which occupa- 
tion administration can be judged in- 
cludes elements of the first three. Tech- 
niques of control in an occupation must 
be-of a nature which does no gross vio- 
lence to the traditions upon which our 
democratic system is predicated or to 
principles upon which the occupation is 
based. ‘The example set by the teacher 

10 Leighton, of. cit. note 6 supra, p. 360. 

11 Ibid., p. 361. Cf. Geoffrey Gorer, “The 
Special Case of Japan,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly (Winter 1943-44), p. 569. 
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is at feast as important as the lesson he 
seeks to teach. 

Analysis of these four criteria reveals 
that all but the first occur in the admin- 
istration rather than in the formulation 
of policy. This fact alone justifies a 
concern for technique and procedure. 
If the pattern of control devices over 
the Japanese satisfies the four criteria ` 
projected above, may we not hope, all 
other factors being equal, for a fair 
degree of success in terms of perma- 
nence of the reforms initiated by the 
occupation? No ‘final judgment can 


-be made, for mechanisms alone do not 


furnish sufficient evidence. They nei- 
ther measure attitudes of the people 
being administered nor describe the 
actual changes in Japanese society. But 
consideration of the manner, i.e. ‘ad- 
ministration, in which we have tried to 
accomplish our purpose is a necessary 
first step in making any evaluation. 


. 


CRITIQUE OF THE “PARADOX OF 
DEMOCRATIZATION BY Force” 


The belief that none of the four re- 
quirements here regarded as essential 
in occupation administration can be 
met by a military government persists 
in the idea that any attempt to “de- 
mocratize by force” must, by definition, 
be paradoxical.” : 

The question posited is simply this: 
How can an army, itself undemocrati- 
cally organized, reform a nation to bring 
about democracy? Army organization, 
as traditionally conceived, appears to 


make little use of the methods of deci- 
sion-making which have come to be 


associated with democracy, Army or- 
ganization, it is further argued, follows 
a hierarchical pattern of linear control. 
There is little reliance on discussion, on 

12 Implications of this paradox have been 
analyzed by Carl J. Friedrich, in Friedrich and 
Associates, American. Experiences in Military 
Government in World War II (New York: 
Rinehart, 1948), pp. 3-23. 
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circular behavior, on reconciliation 
and balancing of conflicting interests 
within the group ruled. Army military 
government, regarded as embodying the 
negation of established democratic pro- 
cedures, is the type of military govern- 
ment referred to by those who would 
assert the impossibility of democratic 
reform by the military. 

But is this the type of military gov- 
ernment that has existed in Japan? To 


some extent the issue has been camou-° 


flaged by elusive manipulation of terms. 
Thus the grating term “military govern- 
ment” has often been replaced by one 
more soothing to the democratic ear, 
“civil affairs.” But this is hardly an 
approach to the dilemma that strikes at 
the core. The two terms are not syn- 
onymous, despite the fact that they 
have been inconsistently applied. In 
terms of official Army definition, “mili- 
tary government” and not “civil affairs” 
has been establisked in Japan. 


Yet in the administration of that 


“military” government, the techniques 
of control are not those commonly re- 
garded as being traditionally military. 
On the contrary, military government 
in its relations with the Japanese ap- 
pears to have used techniques essen- 
tially nonmilitary and substantially in 
consonance with the four criteria out- 
lined above. 

The danger which many have sensed 
in attempts to democratize by force de- 
rives from the presumed inability of 


characteristic military methods, relying 


on command rather than discussion, and 
valuing immediate action as opposed to 
gradualism, to promote those behaviors 


18 “Circular behavior” is a term used by 
Mary Parker Follette to describe the consulta- 
tive processes of democratic management. See 
Metcalf and Urwick (Eds.), Dynamic Ad- 
ministration: The Collected Papers of Mary 
Parker Follette (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1940). 

14 United States Army and Navy Manual of 
Civil Affairs Military Government (FM 27-5, 
OPNAV P22-1115), Oct. 14, 1947, p. 3. 
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and attitudes which are inherently de- 
nied. But if operative power has un- 
dergone sufficient adaptation to attach 
prime value to educative, consultative, 
nonmandatory processes—processes not 
even applied internally to its own or- 
ganization—the paradox no longer ex- 
ists. . 
In Japan, civilian attitudes and skills 
have had significant influence on admin- 
istration; moreover, there has been a 
conscious adaptation of the typical mili- 
tary structure to the problems presented 
by attempts to reform an alien culture. 
The result has changed in no small de- 
gree the traditional concept of military 
government from that connoting the 
application of force and coercion to one 
embodying techniques based on consent 
and tempered by Japanese opinion. 
This change is evident both in the struc- 
ture of occupation organization and in 
the patterns of control. 


STRUCTURE OF OCCUPATION 
ORGANIZATION 15 


The very structure of the occupation 
reflected an awareness that it is too 
complex an endeavor to be narrowly 
conceived as a military operation. The 
fundamental determinant in the charac- 
ter of the occupation was the decision 
to exercise control through the Japanese 
Government to the extent that such ar- 
rangement produced satisfactory re- 
sults. This established that the na- 


15 For a more detailed description of oc- 
cupation structure see Ralph J. D. Braibanti, 
“The Administration of Military Government 
at the Prefectural Level in Japan,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. XLIII ‘(June 
1949), pp. 250-75, and, by the same author, 
“Occupation Controls in Japan,” Far Eastern 
Survey, Vol. XVII (Sept. 22, 1948), pp. 215- 
19. 

16 Department of State, Occupation of 
Japan: Policy and Progress (Publication 267, 
Far Eastern Series 17, undated), Appendix 6, 
p. 89. This policy was first stated in the 
United States Initial Post-Surrender Policy for 
Japan (see ibid., p. 75) and was approved 
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ture of American controls was to be 
supervisory rather than operational and 


that economy of personnel could be . 


realized. The risk of chaos was avoided 
` by preserving some continuity of gov- 
ernment. Another less obvióus result 
was equally important. Retaining the 
government and entrusting it with seri- 
ous responsibilities from the outset 
saved Japanese face. Thus the first re- 
quirement—that of preserving the self- 
respect and dignity of a sensitive people 
—was met. 

Against the wisdom of this decision 
are arrayed the arguments that this pol- 
icy has succeeded in more -deeply en- 
trenching the old-guard elements of gov- 
ernment and of preserving the status 
quo. Even if these allegations are true, 
they do not detract from the essential 
wisdom of the policy, for these effects 
need not have followed from such a 
policy. Moreover, it is probable that 
far worse results would have followed 
the imposition of any policy which 
sought to eradicate the last strands of 
Japanese national pride and self-respect. 

The task of achieving a measure of 
change i in Japan provoked extensive ac- 
commodations in military organization. 
In any contemporary occupation two 
distinct objectives are intermingled, 
though the nature and the extent of 
their intermingling are not always clear. 
The dual objectives of suppressing po- 
tential resurgence of enemy military 
might and evoking changes in the cul- 
tural milieu are not easily separated. 
The accomplishment of the second is 
contingent both in chronology and in 
philosophy upon the satisfactory execu- 
tion of the first. But while the first 
objective diminishes, it never disap- 





and restated in Far Eastern Commission Policy 
Decision of June .19, 1947. See Department of 
State, Activities of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion: Report by the Secretary-General, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1946-July 10, 1947 (Publication 
2888, Far Eastern Series 17, September 1947), 
p. 52. i 
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Therein lies the. difficulty in 
organizing a suitable structure to carry 
out occupation objectives. 

At the top level in Japan a unique 
structure was developed. The purely 
military interests (tactical) and the 
nonmilitary (military government) were 
not completely separated; they were 
blended together in one organization 
headed by MacArthur.?’ Initially some 
fourteen special staff sections were cre- 
ated to handle occupation affairs.1* 
These sections had nothing to do with 
internal troop affairs. They were 
staffed by experts of generally high 
competence and were functionally or- 
ganized to deal with their equivalent 
sections in the various ministries of the 
Japanese National Government. The 
staff sections were augmented from time 
to time by the professional services of 
American experts. 

For six months after the ade 
there was a quiet struggle by the tradi- 
tional military general staff sections of 
MacArthur’s headquarters to place the 
new functional special staff sections un- 
der general staff control. In a sense, 
the efforts of the general staff to sub- 
ordinate special occupation issues to 
traditional military structure was sym- 
bolic of two conflicting theories of occu- 
pation. Was the Japanese occupation 
to be conceived in terms of a military 
operation, or in terms of a more com- 
plex undertaking? The latter concep- 
tion won over the former. In April 


` 1946 the general staff was limited in 


17 The military organization was designated 
as AFPAC (Army Forces Pacific) and is now 
known as FEC (Far Eastern Command). The 
organization dealing with Japanese problems 
is generally referred to as SCAP, although 
the term literally is an abbreviation for Mac- 
Arthur’s title, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers. 

18 The first of the special staff sections were 
activated officially on October 6, 1945. The 
most recent general reorganization re-estab- 
lishes fourteen special staff sections. (GHQ, 
SCAP, Circular No. 11, May 17, 1949.) 
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its review power over the special staff 
sections of SCAP. A Deputy Chief of 
Staff was appointed for SCAP affairs, 
and the general staff was given author- 
ity to review only those decisions of the 
SCAP special staff sections which were 
of mutual concern. 

Thus the entrenched status of the 
general staff, which had been able to 
subordinate the larger interests of oc- 
_ cupation administration to its own pa- 
rochial outlook, was terminated. There 
was an accommodation of military ‘to 
civilian interests. This is not to say 
that the latter came to dominate the 
former completely; it is merely to as- 
sert that civilian interests were accorded 
a status dnd recognition commensurate 
with the overwhelmingly civilian nature 
of the occupation objectives. 

Evidence is lacking to support the 
allegation of critics of the occupation 
that “the military completely dominated 
military government interests.” At 
least a structure was early erected to 
provide for an equitable balance of 
the two interests. The extent to which 
the intent of the structure was negated 
by informal influences cannot yet be 
appraised. It seems to be the consensus 
that even though the special staff sec- 
tions were headed by military officers, 
the influence of skills and attitudes of 
highly trained civilians was profound, 
and their jurisdiction over occupation 
policy elevated that influence.’® 


TECHNIQUES OF CONTROL 


The phenomenon which one writer 
_ describes as “Revolution By Direc- 
tive” 2° never occurred in a literal sense. 


19 For comment on civilian influence in the 
special staff sections see Owen Lattimore, The 
Situation in Asia (Boston: Atlantic, Little, 
Brown, 1949), pp. 105-6; and Thomas L. 
Blakemore, “Postwar Developments in Japa- 
nese Law,” Wisconsin Law Review, Vol. 1947 
(July 1947), pp. 633-34. 

20 The title of Chapter VI of Russell Brines, 
MacArthur’s Japan (New York: Lippincott, 
1948). 
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Few reforms of Japanese society have 
been accomplished by directive or by 
military command. In the first few 
months of the occupation the objective 
was the removal of hindrances to posi- 
tive democratic reform, and in accom- 
plishing that aim, formal, written direc- 
tives were extensively used. They were 
generally detailed in scope and manda- 
tory. One thousand such directives 
from SCAP to the Imperial Government 
were issued from September 1945 to 
June 5, 1946. They were generally 
punitive rather than constructive in the 
respect that they directed the abroga- 
tion of certain restrictive laws and prac- 
tices. 

Directives, it is true, directed the de- 
struction of an intricate past, but they 
did not command the development of 
positive reforms for the future. If one 


‘were to study the occupation only by 


examining the formal directives he 
would come away with the impression 
that very little constructive change had 
been effected in Japan. But most of 
the reforms initiated owe their genesis 
to techniques more elusive than formal 
directives. It is quite impossible to 
measure the extent to which informal 
day-to-day contacts between SCAP offi- 
cials and Japanese officials have fur- 
thered the westernization of Japanese 
patterns of action. . It is difficult also 
to assess the impact of expert consult- 
ants hired to advise SCAP special staff 
sections on particular problems, since 
their suggestions are generally incor- 
porated in the work of the entire sec- 
tion. But it is certain that both sorts 
of influence are profound. 

It is somewhat easier to describe the 
work and measure the effect of formally 
organized advisory commissions invited 
by: General MacArthur to study certain 
problems and ‘make recommendations 
for reform. The recommendations of 
these commissions have resulted in a 
substantial proportion .of changes ini- 
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tiated. Their work is one of the out- 
standing features of occupation ad- 
ministration, and is testimony of the 
‘elaborate means that have been used 
to effect reform in a democratic, non- 
coercive manner. 


Advisory commissions 


The methods used by the United 
States Education Mission are character- 
istic. At the same time that General 
MacArthur requested the American mis- 
sion, he also asked the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to organize a parallel Japanese 
committee to work with the American 
group. After combined study by both 
groups a formal report was prepared, 
but the recommendations of the report 
were not imposed by fiat on the Japa- 
nese. This, General MacArthur clearly 
indicated in his statement approving the 
report: 


Some of the recommendations regarding 
education principles and language reform 
are so far-reaching that they can serve only 
as a guide for long-range planning and fu- 
ture study. The eventual form the educa- 
tion organization shall take will be that as 
adapted by the Japanese people in their 
endeavor to establish a peacefully inclined 
and responsible government. . . .?? 


The fundamental Law on Education 
(March 31, 1947) and the School Edu- 
cation Law (March 29, 1947) are two 
basic laws reforming the educational 
system. They resulted from the work 
of the commission. 

Similarly, the work of the two com- 
missions on police reform—one headed 
by Lewis J. Valentine and the other by 
Oscar J. Olander—resulted in the Police 
Law, put into effect March 7, 1948, and 
the Law Concerning Duties of Police 
Officials, made effective January 1, 


- 21 GHQ, SCAP, Memorandum for the Im- 
perial Japanese Government, “Committee of 
Japanese Educators,” AG 350(9 Jan 46) CIE, 
Jan. 9, 1946. 

22 Nippon Times, April 8, 1946, 1:2, 
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1949.28. The work of the Labor Ad- 
visory Commission (April 1946) and 
the Postal Advisory. Commission (May 
1946) had similar results. 


Reforms initiated by SCAP 


This is not to say that all significant 
reforms were the direct result of action 
by formally organized commissions. A 
greater part of reform legislation was 
the unpublicized work of staff members 
of SCAP, with or without the help of 
temporary individual experts. Some of 
the most important revisions thus ini- 
tiated are the Local Autonomy Law 
(Law No. 67, April 17, 1947), the State 
Redress Law (October 27, 1947), and 
the Court Organization Law (Law No. 
59 of 1947). 

In at least one instance, advisory 
commissions found that SCAP stimula- 
tion had already resulted in extensive 
reform. Thus the Labor Advisory Com- 
mission, referring to previous work by 
the Labor Division of the Economic and 
Scientific (Special Staff) Section, stated: 


Preliminary actions which already have 
been undertaken by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, at the suggestion of, or in consulta- 
tion with SCAP, have prepared the way 
for prompt action on committee recom- 
mendations in these fields.?* 


Whether stimulated by formal mis- 
sions or by individual members of 
SCAP, the reforms initiated were de- 
veloped as a co-operative effort by Japa- 
nese and American groups and were not 
imposed by the fiat of directive, 

There have been unfortunate depar- 
tures from this reliance on consultative, 
nonmandatory processes of control. 
From many sources comes the persist- 
ent theme that the constitution of 1946 
was arbitrarily forced on Japanese leg- 
islative leaders with a minimum of con- 


23 See Ralph J. D. Braibanti, “Japan’s New 
Police Law,” Far Eastern Survey, Vol. XVII 
(Jan. 24, 1949), pp: 17-22. 

24 Nippon Times, Aug. 26, 1946, 4:1. 
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sultation between Japanese and Ameri- 
cans.” Even though the outlines of a 
general pattern of administration can 
be drawn, inconsistencies seem inevita- 
ble, and relapses into the stridency of 
military method occur. 


Adaptation to Japanese culture 


The use of advisory commissions as 
devices and the more informal con- 
sultative assistance given by SCAP ex- 
perts to Japanese officials provided a 
means for the adaptation of reforms to 
traditional Japanese values. In such a 
process occurs the mutation of American 
suggestions by parallel Japanese groups, 
and plans emerge as mosaics (sometimes 
skillfully wrought) of American and 
Japanese elements. 

The common allegation that Ameri- 
can forces are attempting to “Ameri- 
canize Japan” and are paying no heed 


to traditional elements of Japanese cul-. 


ture is substantially without basis, at 


least in some areas of reform. It does ` 


not appear to have been the motivating 
attitude of advisory commissions. Dr. 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association 
and a member of the Education Mis- 
sion, stated: 


You can’t impose an educational system on 
anybody. The United States had a moral 
responsibility for seeing that Japan doesn’t 
start more wars, but our force should end 
there. How Japan administers her schools 
should be decided by her people.?® 


The need for allowing adaptation was . 


expressed by MacArthur in his accept- 
ance of the report of the Valentine Com- 
mission: 


25 Gordon Walker in the Christian Science 
Monitor, July 3, 1946. Cf. Harold Wakefield, 
New Paths for Japan (London: Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1948), p. 147; 
Mark Gayn, Japan Diary (New York: Wil- 
liam Sloan Associates, 1948), pp. 129 ff.; Ball, 
op. cit. note 2 supra, p. 150. 

26 Nippon Times, March 4, 1946, 1:2. 
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In so far as practicable I am sure that the 
Japanese Government will initiate reform 
as rapidly as there can be full understand- 
ing of the import of the changes recom- 
mended.?? i : 


The same policy was expressed by 
Paul Stanchfield, chairman of the Labor 


‘Advisory Committee: 


We cannot apply American standards and 
methods unaltered in Japan, where labor 
conditions are so different from those in 
the States, and where developments are 
taking place in a few months that required 
decades of evolution in America.?8 


Not only does the use of advisory 
commissions meeting with parallel Japa- 
nese groups permit us to anticipate the 
modifications of our program that are 
likely to occur, but it also enables us 
to guide those modifications. Further, 
the fact that the parallel Japanese com- 
mittees have generally continued to 
function after the departure of the 
American groups provides a Japanese 
source of leadership and responsibility 
for seeing reforms through the legis- 
lative stage. Thus, the Japanese Edu- 
cational Reform Council became a per- 
manent agency and has continued to 
guide educational reform. 

Some reform measures show the re- 
sults of this adaptive process more 
clearly than others. The Local Au- 
tonomy Law, which provides for the 
decentralization of government, is pe- 
culiarly adapted to Japanese traditions 
and conditions, especially in the respect 
that governors serve a dual capacity as 
elected executives of the people and in 
some national activities as representa- 
tives of the National Government. The 
conditions of executive immunity and 
liability vary with the nature of the 
responsibility. The limitations on ex- 


27 Ibid., June 8, 1946, 1:1. 

28 Ibid., April 5, 1946, 2:4. Cf. Miriam 
Farley, “Labor Policy in Occupied Japan,” 
Pacific Affairs, Vol. XX (June 1947), pp. 131- 
40. 
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ecutive power at the prefectural level 
include some trusted Anglo-Saxon safe- 
guards, but there is also the ancient 
Chinese device of review of executive 
and legislative acts by an elected com- 
mittee now known in Japanese govern- 
ment as an Inspection Commission.”® 


The recognition of elements in Japa- 


nese culture which can be employed 
constructively in the rebuilding of Ja- 
pan has by no means been perfect. The 
early failure to appreciate the potential 
of . neighborhood associations as core 
units for representative government is 
one of the significant errors made.*° 
It will be interesting for some future 
analyst to appraise the permanence of 
the various reform measures undertaken 
and establish the correlation between 
permanence and provisions for adapta- 
tion in the initiation of each measure. 


PROBLEMS IN MAINTAINING 
CONSISTENCY 


The task of regulating the behavior 
of military government officers in the 
field so that their actions would not be 
coercive or otherwise incongruous with 
- the administrative techniques being 
used by SCAP was exceedingly difficult. 
In the first six or seven months of 
the occupation the inconsistencies were 
many,.and they were due largely to 
structural inadequacies created by the 
unreasonable subordination of military 
government to tactical field forces. 

However insufficient SCAP control of 
the conduct of field administrators was, 
its expressed policy in this regard was 


29 Local Autonomy Law (Law No. 67, April 
17, 1947), Chap. VII, Sec. III. Cf. a descrip- 
tion of the Chinese censorate in Richard L. 
Walker, “The Control System in Chinese Gov- 
ernment,” Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. VII 
(Nov. 1947), pp. 3-21. 

30 Ralph J. D. Braibanti, “Neighborhood 
Associations in Japan and Their Democratic 
Potentialities,” Far Eastern Quarterly, Vol. 
VII (Feb. 1948), pp. 136-65. 
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with Japanese prefectural officials. 
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clear. Military government officers in 
the prefectures were limited to report- 
ing behaviors of noncompliance to 
SCAP. No discretion to interpret or 
enforce directives or to take remedial 
action was delegated below the SCAP 
This centralization policy was 
probably wise. The entire occupation 
organization was too new, its field ad- 
ministrators too unacquainted with the 
objectives of SCAP, to permit devolu- 
tion of authority without Tisking cha- 
otic disparity. 

As the occupation matured, greater 
discretion was accorded local military 
government officials in their relations 
But 
never did the discretion include the 
authority to give orders or to use co- 
ercion or the threat of coercion. There 
were no “military governors” in Japan. 
By 1948, consultative, advisory assist- 
ance was encouraged at the prefectural 
level, and local military government of- 
ficials were urged to interpret directives 


` and to assist in devising means of carry- 


ing them out at the prefectural level. 
While the power to correct noncompli- 
ant behaviors remained with the Japa- 
nese Government, remedial action could 
be taken at the prefectural level with- 
out reporting to Tokyo, and American 
officials were authorized to supervise 
such prefectural action. 

Here a significant principle emerges. 
The nature of administrative controls 
used in an occupation depends in great 
degree on the character of the indige- 
nous’ government in existence, In the 
first year of the occupation, reliance. on 
enforcing compliance at the local levels 
through the machinery of the Japanese 
Government was predicated on the as- 
sumption that the Imperial Government 
exercised the necessary authority and 
maintained the channels for issuing or- 
ders directly to the prefectural govern- 
ments. 

As long as that centralized structure 
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existed, the process of getting the Im- 
perial Government to set in motion a 
chain of corrective activities had a 
chance of working effectively. But the 
dissolution of the Home Ministry, which 
had exercised such tight control over 
the prefectural governments, and the 


decentralization of local government: 


brought about by the Local Autonomy 
Law, changed the distribution of power. 
Channels of communication descending 
from the Minister of Home Affairs to 
forty-six compliant and subordinate 
governors no longer existed. 

How, then, could we have relied on 
a centralized device to serve us through 
a decentralized Japanese structure? 
Fortunately we did not. Whether by 
chance or by design, American mecha- 
nisms of control were also being de- 
centralized. By the beginning of 1948 
prefectural military government offi- 
cials merely referred instances of non- 
compliance to the prefectural govern- 
ment, watched to see what remedies 
were taken, and often suggested means 
of correcting the violations. Here, then, 
was a commendable synchronization in 
the shift of power in two structures of 
government—a synchronization which 
permitted us to avoid what might have 
been a serious error: that of bolstering 
by our-own administrative procedure 
the very centralized system that we 
had urged be abandoned. 
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SUMMARY 


Thus have the structure and the ad- 
ministrative technique been developed 
in the occupation of Japan, showing 
some compatibility with the require- 
ments of (1) preservation of self-re- 
spect, (2) noncoercion, (3) social adap- 
tation, and (4) procedural consistency. 
Even so, it is unlikely that extensive use 
of consultative devices in our relations 
with the Japanese will permit us as a 
nation to escape the stigmatic status 
usually accorded an occupying power. 
The identification of democracy with 
the potential of coercive force seems in- 
evitable in an occupation situation. 
What better can be'done by an army 
than to minimize the use and threat of 
force and try every device except force? 

There are strong indications from 
analysis of the occupation that our 
methods in carrying out policy allow 
for maximum hope that our reforms 
may be effective. The degree to which 
actual behavior of occupation officials 
deviates from this norm cannot be de- 
termined for some time to come. Simi- 
larly, the actual effects of these tech- 
niques on the citizenry must be left for 
future interpretation. At least proce- 
dures have been developed that are not 
what the term “military” usually con- 
notes, and that should be ground for 
an intelligent optimism. 
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Government of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands 


By EucEene F. BOGAN 


HE United States Government is 
about to face up to the realities of 
the issue of whether government ad- 
ministration of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands is to be left in the 
hands of its military establishment or 
entrusted to one of the civilian agencies 
of the Federal Government. Therein 
lies a dilemma. i 
The Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands comprises the island: areas of 
the Western Pacific which were man- 
dated to Japan by the League of Na- 
tions after World War I and adminis- 
tered by that country until their capture 
by United States forces during 1944. 
The Territory represents a great zone 
of thousands of small islands scattered 
over 5,000,000 square miles of sea. 
The United States Navy on occupa- 
tion instituted military government in 
these island areas. Since the termina- 
tion of hostilities, the Naval Establish- 
ment has continued supervision of the 
government administration of the is- 
lands. On April 2, 1947 the United 
Nations Security Council approved a 


trusteeship agreement designating the — 


United States as the administering au- 
thority for these former Japanese island 
areas, and naming them officially the 
“Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands.” 


` PRESSURE FOR CIVILIAN 
ADMINISTRATION 


In 1947 the Secretaries of State, War, 
Navy, and Interior recommended that 
civil administration of the Trust Terri- 
tory should remain with “the Navy De- 
partment on an interim basis,” but 
should -be transferred to “a civilian 
agency of the Government.at the earli- 


est practicable date to be determined 
by the President.” 1 

This recommendation for administra- 
tion by a civilian agency also covered 


the island of Guam, the largest of the 


Mariana Islands, which has been un- 
der United States sovereignty for fifty 
years. During this entire period the 
Naval Establishment has conducted the 
civil government of Guam, handicapped 
by the situation that the Congress dur- 
ing half a century has not enacted any 
legislation providing for the constitu- 
tional status of the island. Naval gov- 
ernment was, of course, reinstituted af- 
ter Guam was retaken from the Japa- 
nese in August 1944. 

The picture therefore is that in the 
case of Guam the Naval Establishment 
has been conducting the government by 
right of United States sovereignty, and . 
in the case of the huge Trust Territory 
has been conducting a form of military 
government and later “trusteeship” ad- 
ministration. These are forms of gov- 
ernment which have quite different, and 
obvious, legal bases. ‘Essentially, how- 
ever, the realities of government admin- 
istration in Guam and the Trust Terri- 
tory have been simple and inexpensive. 
Since, for military reasons, naval per- 
sonnel and facilities of necessity have 
been spread throughout the island 
areas, much of the ordinary expénse 
of government administration has been 
avoided. Government has been largely 
handled by personnel, shipping, and fa- 
cilities which would in any event be 
situated in the island areas. 


1 Letter from Secretary of State to Presi- 
dent, dated June 18, 1947, H. Doc. 333, 80th 
Cong. 
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Meanwhile, during the last five years 
there has been much fulmination in 
Washington from many quarters to “do 
away with military government” in the 
island areas. Regardless of the legal 
bases of the two types of government, 
and of the realities of the situation, 
many well-advised people as well as 
many chronic “viewers with alarm” re- 
gard any government administration 
supervised by a branch of the armed 
forces as “military government.” There 
has been at Cabinet level the official 
recommendation noted above for turn- 
ing responsibility of government over 
to a civilian agency. A congressional 
committee recommended in 1947 “that 
it is desirable for the future to have a 
civil administration over the islands of 
the Pacific.”? There have been occa- 
sional editorials in responsible newspa- 
pers to the same effect." 

This is an easily accepted principle, 
thinking in the broad theoretical sense. 
It is a principle very easily accepted 
when one remembers that in the case 
of an occupied enemy country of the 
size, population, and economic potential 
of Germany, it was possible as of Sep- 
tember 21, 1949 to effect the transition 
from military to civilian administration. 
There is very naturally considerable ap- 
peal in the thesis that if administration 
through a civilian agency is advisable 
and practicable in the case of Germany, 
then in the case of the Trust Territory, 
which in a de facto (but not de jure) 
sense is as much. a part of the United 
States as Puerto Rico or the Virgin 
Islands, civilian administration should 
be mandatory. i 

Despite this, there are considerations 
which are perhaps not decisive but 
which have had sufficient force to delay 


2Supplemental Report of Subcommittee 
Studying Pacific Bas2s, pursuant.to H. Res. 
154, 79th Cong., p. 8. 

3 For example, the Vew York Times of Feb. 
18, 1947 and July 8, 1948. 
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for five years the transition to admin- 
istration by a civilian agency in the 
case of the Trust Territory, and for 
fifty years in the case of the United 
States islands of Guam and Samoa. 
Some of these considerations may be 
broadly identified as follows: (a) the 
realities of the geography of the island 
areas; (b) the realistic nature of the 
task of civil administration in the island 
areas; (c) the economic realities in the 
island areas; (d) the interest of the 
United States taxpayer; (e) the real 
interests and needs of the island peo- 
ples; (f) the fact that for some years 
it was accepted that the conduct of ad- 
ministration in the Pacific island areas 
such as Guam and Samoa through a 
military agency has not in any realistic 
sense implied “military administration.” 

The matter of transition from “mili- 


_tary” to “civilian” administration is now 


rapidly passing from the debate, discus- 
sion, and study stage to the stage of 
decision. i 


CIVILIAN RULE FOR GUAM 


As to the United States possession of 
Guam, the decision has been made. On 
September 7, 1949, the President by 
Executive order transferred as of July 
1, 1950 “the administration of the is- 
land of Guam from the Secretary of 
the Navy to the Secretary of the In- 
terior.” ¢ 

Guam, it should be noted, has an 
area of 225 square miles and a native 
population of something less than 25,- 
000 people. 

Within a week after this order was 
issued, the Washington (D. C.) Times 
Herald reported, with evident legis- 
lative rumblings, that James P. Davis, 
head of the Department of the Interi- 
or’s division of territories and island 


4 Executive Order 10077, Sept. 9, 1949, 14 
F.R. 5033. 
5 Sept. 13, 1949. 
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possessions, had asked the Senate ap- 
propriations committee for a supple- 
mental appropriation of $600,000 “to 
pay the salaries of 196 civilian admin- 
istrators scheduled to take over [ad- 
ministration of Guam] next July 1.” 
But some of the members of the com- 
mittee wanted thorough investigation 
and study of the matter, even suggest- 
ing an official inspection trip to the is- 
land, before acting on the proposal. 
They claimed that there was no legis- 


lative authority for the change to civil- | 


ian administration. And “Sen. Thomas 
(D) of Oklahoma said it would be 
cheaper to let the Navy continue op- 
erating the island.” 

It is singular to note that hes rum- 
blings, and their very evident implica- 
tions, arose in the case of one island, 
225 square miles in size, United States 
territory for fifty years, and having less 
than 25,000 native inhabitants. And 
in the same month there was an easy 
popular acceptance of the shift in’ Ger- 
many to control by a civilian agency. 

At least one of the implications takes 
on a form of substance when contrasts 
are made. One hundred and ninety-six 
civilian administrators are reported in 
the article as the personnel need on the 

‘transfer of the administration of Guam 
to a civilian agency. A House investi- 
gating committee in 1947, speaking as 
to the thousands of islands of the whole 
Trust Territory, reported: 


. Therefore, naval military government is 
now administering a total of about 48,000 
inhabitants of the Marshall, Caroline, Pa- 
lau, and Bonin groups, and the Marianas 
(less Guam) scattered over an area of 
some 5,000,000 square miles. At the pres- 
ent time it is employing 119 officers and 
225 enlisted men, but these figures will 
gradually be reduced to an authorized com- 
- plement of 72 officers and 149 men. In 
matters relating to agriculture, trade, and 
industry, it is assisted by the U. S. Com- 
mercial Company—a subsidiary of the 
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RFC—which has about 60 specialists in 
the field. [Emphasis supplied.] € 
Perhaps it -is well for the writer to 
interject at this point the personal note 
that it is not the purpose of the present 
article to delineate on issue, nor to sup- 
port one side of a controversy. An ef- 
fort is being made to sketch a dilemma, 
to indicate some of the underlying facts, 
and, let us say, to discuss objectively 
some of the horns of the dilemma. ` 


Tue REALITIES OF GEOGRAPHY 


For one who has not been in the is- 
land area, the geographic factor is diffi- 
cult to evaluate. Yet it is one of the 
major horns of the dilemma, and must 
be briefly sketched as follows: 

The island groups involved are known 
as the Marshalls, the Carolines, the Pa- 
laus, the northern Marianas, together 
with the Bonins and Marcus Island. 

The easternmost archipelago, the 
Marshalls, numbers some 34 coral atolls 
broken into over a thousand islands, 
cover 600,000 square miles of sea, and 
have a combined land area of only 74 
square miles. The native population 
approximates 10,000. 

The Carolines begin west of the Mar- 
shalls and stretch for 1,500 miles east 
and west and 500 miles north and south. 
Here again are over a thousand islands, 
but with an aggregate land area of only 
380 square miles and a native popula- 
tion of perhaps less than 35,000. Of 
these 380 square miles of land, 83 are 
included in the former Japanese bastion 
of Truk Atoll with its 100 islets. 

The Marianas, north of the Carolines 
near their western end, are best de- 
scribed as a north-to-south chain of 15 ` 
volcanic islands with a land area of 245 
square miles and a present native popu- 
lation of less than 5,000. 

The Palaus, southwest of the Caro- 
lines, comprise another north-to-south _ 

6 Report of Subcommittee, op. cit. note 2 
supra, p. 4. 
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chain, 500 miles long, of 26 volcanic and 
coral islands, with a land area of 175 
square miles and a native population 
; approximating 5,C00. 


The Bonins and Marcus Island are 


even tinier dots spread over hundreds 
of miles of sea. _ 

The geographical picture therefore 
is one of many thousands of islands, 
groupable into about 120 island units, 
with a combined land area of less than 
1,000 square miles, sprawled over 5,- 
000,000 square miles of sea, thinly 
sprinkled with a native population num- 
bering perhaps 5C,000, spread in hun- 
dreds of widely separated communities. 
The native population comprises mostly 
brown-skinned Melanesian and Polyne- 
sian mixtures, and Chamorros, broadly 
referred to as Micronesians. This popu- 
lation breaks down into a number of 
distinct language groups, and widely di- 
verse levels of political, economic, and 
social development. 


A PARTICULAR ISLAND GROUP 


To bring this geographic understand- 
ing into sharper focus, it is desirable to 
take a fairly close, although brief, look 
at one of the large island groups, such 
as the Marshalls, and its people. As 
has been noted, tae Marshall Islands 
number 34 large coral atolls covering a 
huge expanse of sea. A number of the 
atolls, such as Wotje, Likiep, Maloelap, 
Aur, Arno, Majuro, Mille, Ebon, Jaluit, 
Ailinglaplap, and Kwajalein, are lush 
and have, for coral atolls, large land 
areas. The population numbers around 
10,000 and was steadily declining until 
this was arrested by the medical and 
sanitation programs begun by the Navy 
in 1944, The atolls named could sup- 
port a population of 40,000. » 

The people are brown-skinned Micro- 
nesians and roughly described as having 


` pleasing features and being “smallish” - 


in stature as compared to the average 
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American. They are intelligent and as 
a stock are in no wise inferior to Euro- 
peans. Average literacy (from mission- 
ary efforts alone) is perhaps that of the 
American fourth grade. The islanders 
are accustomed to a simple money econ- 
omy and have political maturity suffi- 


‘cient for local (village and atoll) admin- 


istration. 

There is no political awareness in the 
broad sense of words like “autonomy,” 
“self-government,” “democracy,” “civil 
rights.” These people simply have not 
been exposed to the world, to world his- 
tory, and to the tempo of the highly 
sophisticated political conceptions of 
the Western world. But there is the 
political awareness that comes from a 
wise government of their communal life 
since a time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, from the 
existence and prerogatives of several 
royal families in the islands, and from 
the legends of ancient wars of conquest. 
This sense comes also from having suc- 
cessfully contrived, during sixty years 
of German and Japanese exploitation, 
the survival of the best patterns of na- 
tive life. 

But it would take a full generation 
(plus an education abroad) to develop 
a Marshall Islander who could repre- 
sent the island group at the United 
Nations. It would probably take a 
full generation to spread through the 
island folk an understanding of. the 
United Nations in the values and terms 
of the understanding at the American 
high school level. 

The islanders are not “savages” or 
“coolies” or “primitives” or “preindus- 
trialists,” and are not to be treated as 
such. They have an independent spirit 
and can support and maintain them- 
selves in their own environment. They 
do not want or need charity, handouts, 
“mothering,” or to live on the public 
pap or be public wards. One of the 
perils of the future is that an overly 
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paternal administration can precipitate 
these excellent people into the present 
unhappy legal status of so many Ameri- 
can Indians—wards of the United 
States. 

In their present culture’ pattern, 
the Marshallese are a clothes-wearing, 
Christian society. Although the islands 
can produce the necessities for human 
subsistence, the money economy intro- 
duced during many years by the West- 
ern world, and the Christian doctrine 
introduced by Americans, have created 
a need for many imported articles. Ne- 
cessities now include articles such as 
cutting tools of metal, medical supplies, 
soap, pencils, paper, cloth, needles, 
thread, lamps, oil, combs, paints, sheet 
iron, sailcloth, canoe wood, cordage, and 
fishhooks. Quasi necessities are imports 


‘such as salt, rice, flour, tinned meats, - 


and biscuit. Much desired non-necessi- 
ties are such articles as sewing ma- 
chines, phonographs, bicycles, ‘sugar, 
tobacco, tea, and coffee. 

There are available in the Marshalls 
numerous people with capacity, back- 


ground, and training to provide atoll , 


and village administrators, minor offi- 
cials, and policemen. The population 
can supply its own native medical prac- 
titioners and assistants, storekeepers, 
school teachers, ministers, interpreters, 
guides, pilots, clerks, stevedores, car- 
penters, seamen, and miscellaneous 
skilled and unskilled labor. These 
people also enjoy the distinction, among 
all the island peoples of the Pacific 
Basin, of being the most skilled seamen 
and: navigators. 


Danger .of exploitation 


In their present environment and 
present stage of political and economic 
development, these people are readily 
vulnerable to exploitation. When the 
Japanese took over the islands in 1914, 
the Marshall Islanders had barely 
emerged under the German administra- 
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tion from a primitive tribal life. The- - 
Japanese during thirty years treated 
them as inferiors, exploited them in a 
passive way, but left them largely their 
own way of life (in which many ancient 
tribal customs and taboos have sur- 
vived in a culture pattern broadly West- 
ern), and did give them simple eco- 
nomic opportunities. All real business 
and trade was Japanese, and the island- 
ers have not had the opportunity to 
develop “businessmen” in their commu- 
nities. 

The Marshallese are as vulnerable to 
social exploitation as to business ex- 
ploitation. Incredible damage can be 
done if there is turned loose on the 
people, under the guise of administra- 
tors, a swarm of educators, social work- 
ers, and government “specialists.” Too 
often the over-zealous in these fields 
ardently propagate their individual call- 
ings for the sake of the calling, and not 
in relation to actual local needs and 
environment. A major peril is that in 
the course of time a well-intentioned ef- 
fort will be made to apply to the island 
communities, as a strait jacket, Ameri- 
can forms and styles and what is known 
as the “pattern of democratic govern- 
ment.” Native communal life and in- 
stitutions, despite the overlay of several 
royal families and “kingdoms,” hew 
much closer to real democratic proc- 
esses and values than most American 
communities. Government should not 
be practiced for the sake of enhancing ' 
the business and forms of government, 
but for the welfare and to the extent of 
the real néeds of the people. 


Naval policies and accomplishments 


Wartime military government began 
in the Marshalls on January 31, 1944, 
when the writer handed to King Laing- 
len on Majuro Atoll a copy of Admiral 
Nimitz’ proclamation “that the powers 


- of the Emperor of Japan shall be sus- 


pended during the period of military 
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occupation by the United States.” 7 
Wise administrative policies were fol- 


-lowed. Garrison forces were segregated 


from native communities. There were 
no bread lines or public handouts. The 
island people worked for what they se- 
cured from the occupation forces. An 
economic cycle geared to a wage scale 
of 40 cents a day was established and 
served as an admirable wartime substi- 
tute for the prewar copra (as a cash 
crop) economy. 

Naval officers established throughout 
the Marshalls excellent sanitary con- 
trols and an efficient native medical 
system built around native medical 
practitioners, with a hospital headquar- 
ters on Majuro Atoll, largely native 
staffed. Village schools supported by 
native communities and staffed with 
native teachers were functioning as 
early as April 1944, 


Native communities -by popular 


choice selected new officials and were ` 


entirely self-governing. Basically, as 
soon as the pleasant discovery was made 
that these people were fully capable 
of governing themselves in quite an 
adult manner, in a practical sense all 
portfolios of government were left to 
the native communities except those of 
foreign affairs and war. The Marshall 
Islanders loyally supported our war ef- 
fort. Their contributions ranged from 
providing more volunteers for stevedore 
battalions than was the need, to pilot- 
ing, scouting, and espionage. 


Widely separated communities 
‘The islanders are scattered in many 


small communities, separated by great 


distances, throughout the archipelago. 
Except for limited possibilities of air- 
craft transportation, contact must al- 
ways be by ship and is difficult. 


'1 “Proclamation No. 1” of C, W. Nimitz, 
Commander in Chief, United States Pacific 
Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, Military Ger: 
ernor of the Marshall Islands. 
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only are the distances great, but there 
are the navigational hazards of thread- 
ing coral passages and avoiding reefs 
and coral heads. In many places the 
matter of merely getting to shore from 
a ship is a major undertaking. Occa- 
sionally, if a wartime type of beaching 
craft is used, one finds a community 
where a landing is possible by merely 
beaching the ship. Not infrequently 
one reaches the beach only by laying to 


` off a lee shore and negotiating breakers 


and a dangerous ocean reef by small 
boat. 

An idea ‘of distances can be conjec- 
tured from the following: An overlay 
of a map of the Marshalls on the east- 
ern United States, with Rongerik Atoll 
situated over the city of Buffalo, would 
approximately place Kwajalein, Ebon, 
Jaluit, Majuro, and Maloelap atolls 
over Pittsburgh, Richmond, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York, re- 
spectively. The most populous atoll 
would be Majuro, with a population of 
over 1,000,. broken down into a- dozen 
communities. Of the latter, Majuro 
village as the metropolis of the Mar- 
shalls would number perhaps 500 in- 
habitants. 

This word picture of the Marshalls 
must be concluded with the observation 
that this island group spreads over only 
one-eighth of the 5,000,000 square miles 


of sea of the Trust Territory. 


Economic POTENTIAL OF THE TRUST 
‘TERRITORY 


Just as pertinent to this inquiry as 
geography is an understanding of the 
economic potential of the Trust Terri- 
tory. 

At the outset, it must be emphasized 
that there are to the United States no 
significant economic resources of value 
in the area. Such limited resources as 
exist will barely suffice to maintain the 
population on a marginal economy. 
Said the House investigating commit- 
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e, “No great economic wealth can be 
ue from these islands and atolls 
of the Pacific.” 8 


In the Marianas (notably Saipan), 


a limited sugar production is practica- 
ble. From several other islands a mod- 
est phosphate production has been 
achieved. There has also been some 
bauxite production on several islands. 
Under the Japanese even this produc- 
tion, together with marine products, 
had to be heavily subsidized. Native 
industries (an imposing term for island 
economy!) include fishing, cultured 
pearls (petty), and the marketing of 
copra, Trochus shells, and native handi- 
craft. 

Future income ONDAR of the is- 
landers would seem to derive entirely 
from marketing copra as a “cash crop” 
and native handicraft as “manufactured 
goods,” and from employment on gov- 
ernment and military activities in the 
area. Petty local economic cycles exist 
in the operation by islanders of small 
community stores handling “trade 
goods” and in interisland transportation 
by native sailing craft, including sea- 
going outriggers. 

Àn economic potential which will 
barely provide subsistence for the popu- 
lation of the Trust Territory poses two 
queries: (1) Whence will come the 
revenues to maintain in the Territory 
government services erected along West- 
ern patterns? (2) Is.not the real po- 
tential of the economy of the area such 
that the area will become a heavy eco- 
nomic liability to the United States? 
This will be adverted to again. 


THE UNITED STATES POSITION 


The United States position in the 
Territory is naturally one of self-inter- 
est. It may be tersely put as follows: 

1. Strategic. The Territory has'an 
` obvious strategic importance to the de- 


8 Report of Subcommittee, op. cit. note 2 
supra, p. 8. 
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fense of the United States. The se- 
curity of peace in the Pacific demands 
the control of the area by the United 
States. As a matter of fact, the United 
States Trusteeship is within the juris- 
diction of the Security Council of the 
United Nations.’ 

2. Economic. In blunt terms, the 
economic interest of the United States 
is basically a problem of finding ways 
and means to avoid having the area and 
its people become heavy economic lia- 


-bilities to the United States Treasury. 


3. Humanitarian. The humanitarian 
interest is in the narrow sense that since 
for strategic reasons this country is 
burdened with numerous potential eco- 
nomic liabilities, it has a heavy human 
responsibility to see that the island 
people receive a “fair break.” This has 
been put in somewhat more elegant lan- 
guage in the obligation the United 
States assumed under Article 6 of the 
Trusteeship’ Agreement with the United 
Nations. The United States has agreed 
among other things that it shall: 


1. foster the development of such po- 
litical institutions as are suited to the 
Trust Territory and shall promote the de- 
velopment of the inhabitants of the Trust 
Territory toward self-government . 
and to this end shall give to the inhabitants 
of the Trust Territory a progressively in- 
creasing share in the administrative serv- 
ices in the Territory; shall develop their 
participation in local government; shall 
give due recognition to the customs of the 
inhabitants in providing a system of law 
for the Territory; and shall take other ap- 
propriate measures toward these ends, 

2. promote the economic advancement 


“and self-sufficiency of the inhabitants, .. . 


and improve the means of transportation 
and communication; 

3. promote the social advance of the in- 
habitants and to this end shall protect the 


rights and fundamental freedoms of all ele- ` 


ments of the population without discrimi- 


8 Article 83, Charter of the United Nations; 
Preamble of Trusteeship Agreement. 
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nation; . . . and institute such other regu- 
lations as may be necessary to protect the 
inhabitants against social abuses; .. . 


There is, by the way, not a word 
in the Trusteeship Agreement as to 
whether the United States taxpayers or 
the island taxpayers are to pay the bill 


for bringing these people up to politi- - 


cal, social, and economic maturity on 
the Western pattern, or the bill for im- 
proving “the means of transportation 
and communication.” 


THE PARAMOUNT PROBLEM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The paramount problem of govern- 
ment administration in the area con- 
cerns transportation and communica- 
tion. Government administration in 
the usual sense is an essentially simple 
matter. In perhaps no other area of 
the world is there more truth in the 
saying that “the least government is 
the best government.” But in the far- 
flung reaches of the Territory the sim- 
plest of government services is con- 
fronted with the major hurdle of— 
transportation and communication. 

In a word, these basic facilities of 
government become incredibly costly. 
Therein lies cne of the sorest horns 
of the dilemma. f 

Historically, we know that the Japa- 
nese met this obstacle only through 
heavy government subsidies. Is. the 
United States to do the same? If we 
received general economic value from 


_ the area, perhaps the cost problem could ` 


be faced. The cost consideration has 
certainly made it easier to accept the 
other considerations which have been 
indicated as delaying a change of ad- 
ministration. 

The cost of transportation and com- 
_Munication involves not merely the cost 
of the actual facilities—ships and in- 
struments. There is a heavy personnel 
factor. Ships require crews, and instru- 
ments require installations and opera- 
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tors. The personnel actually on the 
job have dependents—these require 
transportation and maintenance. 
Basically, it is believed, the inertia 
against the transition- of. government 
administration from the supervision of 
the Naval Establishment to that of a 
civilian agency stems from the problem 
of transportation and communication. . 
No civilian agency has, at the moment, 
a private fleet available for a job of 
government. The Navy. must in any 
event be spread throughout the Trust 
Territory and must maintain there 
ships, shore facilities, and personnel 
service of all kinds. This includes medi- 
cal and sanitation personnel. Its ship- 
ping and aircraft regularly travel within 
the area and enter and leave the area. 


- As, to a great extent, government serv- 


ices can be handled as a side line by 
personnel already in the area, little 
additional personnel is required as long 
as administration remains on its pres- 
ent basis. 

The end result is that for a civilian 
‘agency to take over administration 
means an extraordinarily expensive du- 
plication of facilities and personnel. 
Echoing a remark in the article quoted 
earlier in these pages, “it would be - 
cheaper” for the Navy to do the job. 


Is CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT IMPERATIVE? 


But the dilemma is—is it wise? Is it 
practicable? Can we leave this task in 
the hands of a military arm of govern- 
ment and still live up to our obliga- 
tions under international law and to’ 
American tradition? Is not transfer to 
a civilian agency imperative? 

Both sides of this have been admira- 
-bly and pithily given by Felix Keesing 
in an article of a year or so ago: 

Critics of naval government have pointed 
out as weaknesses the lack of continuing 
personnel and experience, as naval officers 
go on to other types of service; the ab- 


. administration. 
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sence of stable clear-cut policies to date, 
resulting in insecurity and emergency con- 
ditions of administration; the danger of 
“top brass” over-ruling the trained admin- 
istrator because of superior rank. Corre- 
spondingly, proponents of using naval per- 
sonnel claim that a civilian administrative 
service would involve much duplication of 
function with the existing naval establish- 
ments; that relationships between naval 
„and civilian personnel would be compli- 
cated (e.g.,-supply, repair, etc.) to the 
point of impairing efficiency; that the qual- 
ity of men obtainable for long-term work 
in such small remote islands with limited 
career opportunities would not be high; 
that a civilian bureaucracy would want to 
perpetuate itself for career reasons, and so 
would less readily turn over responsibility 
to local native leadership.?°. 


Discussion of this problem has, in 
some circles, gone below the dignified 
level of statesmanship and proceeded 
on the basis of acrimony, clichés, catch 
phrases, and the like. One columnist 
headed a broadside for the case of the 
civilian agency with “This Nation ought 


to be on the mourner’s bench for being . 


the only Power in the Pacific which, 
even in peacetime, has governed a popu- 
lated area as a military base,” 1! and 
then proceeded to labor a case in favor 
of the Department of the Interior as 
the administrative agency. 

Others in the same vein have fulmi- 
nated about “denial of civil rights” in 
any system in which government per- 
sonnel wear military uniforms. Typical 
is the pattern of one writer who has in- 
dulged in frequent criticism of Naval 
Using the odd vehicle 
of an article on rebuilding the city of 
Agana on Guam, this writer somehow 
contrives to visualize as a threat to the 
personal liberties of every American, 
the delay in transferring the Trust Ter- 
ritory to a civilian agency: 

10 Far Eastern Survey, Vol. XVI, No. 6, p. 
61, 


11 “Man to Man,” Washington Star, April 
16, 1946. 
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A study of the handling of a practical 
problem such as the rehabilitation of Agana 
makes apparent the every-day implications 
of military rule over civilians under the 
American flag and illuminates the issues of 
military versus civilian government in ter- 
ritories for which the United States is 
responsible. Such a study may suggest 
to Americans who have never experienced 
military rule as civilians implications which 
the increasing power of the military in the 
United States may hold for the personal 
liberties and the established way of life 
of every American.?? 


THE TAXPAYER’S INTEREST 


The taxpayer’s interest in this di- 
lemma is not insubstantial. The United 
States during a hundred years has 
had considerable experience with de- 
pendent territories and dependent peo- 
ples. Considerable public treasure has 
been poured into Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, and even “the Aleutian Is- ~ 
lands on behalf of the vanishing Aleuts. 
Huge sums are annually appropriated 
for the affairs of the American Indians. 
Except in the case of Guam and Ameri- 
can Samoa, such areas and peoples have 
been handled by a civilian agency of 
the Government. 

In theory and in principle, the case 
for civilian agency control of the Trust 
Territory would appear to write off any 
possibility of using an agency of the 
armed forces. From the taxpayer’s 
standpoint, when one looks at the reali- 
ties and the expense equation in the 
case of the Trust Territory, one pauses. 


. This pause has lasted five years in the 


case of the Trust Territory, as it has 
lasted fifty years in the case of Guam 
and Samoa. The situation as to the 
Trust Territory is certainly one for 
which we have no precedent. Hawaii, 
Alaska, and the Philippines are no 
precedent. These are enormously rich 
areas of large land masses. 


- 12 Laura Thompson, Far Eastern Survey, 
Vol. XVI, No. i p. 66. 
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A TECHNICAL Horn To THE DILEMMA 


No one can possibly make out a case 
that the people and the economy of the 
Trust ‘Territory can supply the public 
revenues to support a government ad- 
ministration by a civilian agency of the 
Federal Government. The island econ- 
omy simply cannot produce sufficient 
wherewithal to finance an administra- 
tive structure which would inevitably 
be conceived in patterns followed by 
Federal agencies in Washington. It is 
a certainty that substantially the full 
expense of government, on such a trans- 
fer, will have to come from appropria- 
tions out of the United States Treasury. 

Our commitments to the people of 


these islands under the trusteeship 


agreement, it will be remembered, in- 


x 


clude an obligation “to promote the 
development of the inhabitants . 
toward self-government” and an obli- 
gation to “promote the social advance- 
ment of the inhabitants and to this 
end to protect the rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms of all elements of the popu- 
lation without discrimination.” 

To be self-governing, a people must 
be self-supporting. The government 
transportation system the island econ- 
omy could support would be limited to 
one comprised of sailing cutters, schoon- 
ers, and seagoing outriggers, and per- 
haps-an occasional small engine-driven 
vessel. This would also be the com- 
munications vehicle. 

If the islanders made use of the Navy 
transportation facilities, the expense of 
which would in any event be’a United 
States Treasury burden, one could prob- 
ably wink at principle and say that they 
were otherwise supporting their own 
“self-government”——provided, of course, 
such was the case. But any system 
which places these people in the situa- 
tion of being direct dependents of the 
United States Treasury will lead them 
away from that same “self-government” 


pends on wise statesmanship. 
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which we are obligated to “promote” 
them “toward.” Especially will such 
dependence have an obvious result ex- 
actly contrary to our written trustee- 
ship obligation to “promote the social 
advancement of the inhabitants.” 

In considering, in relation to the prin- 
ciple of self-support, the principle of 
self-government, one is brought up 
rather abruptly by that request, re- 
ported earlier in this article, for a 
$600,000 appropriation for administra- 
tive personnel on the one island of 
Guam. Logically, it would seem that 
government services on Guam, of all 
the Pacific Islands involved in this 
dilemma, should and could be self- 
supporting. Not the least of the eco- 
nomic assets of that island is the huge 
monthly military pay roll, plus the fact 
that numerous native inhabitants of 
Guam are employed by the United 
States Government on the island. 


CoNCLUSION 


Fundamentally,- the dilemma seems 
to be a clash between principle and re- 
alities. The most significant of the 
realities: seems to be cost. Whether 
realities can be recognized and achieved 
without a compromise of principle, de- 
The 
question of principle is erected on a 
foundation of our obligations to, and 
the welfare of, the island peoples. Per- 
haps we should compromise the realities 
by footing all the government bills, on 
the basis that this is really payment for 
the strategic usefulness of the island 
areas to us. But if we do, we are in 
conflict with our obligation to advance 
these people toward self-government. 

Thinking solely in terms of the peo- 
ple of the island areas, and their wel- 
fare, when this writer left the Marshalls 
in 1944 after a year of wartime govern- 
ment work, he carried with him these 
convictions: 
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The islanders needed a period of time 
to adjust themselves to being a part 
of the American family. To meet the 
competitions of life in their new scene 
and ready contact with the West, they 
require a preparation period of roughly 
one generation. During this generation 
the islanders should. be: 

1. Free from the exploitation of their 
labor, land, and products by competitive 
private commercial interests. $ 

2. Free from social and religious ex- 
ploitation and competition. 

3. Free, with American help at the 
outset, to cure the sanitary and medi- 
cal problems inherited from the Japa- 
nese administration; to lower infant 
mortality, to increase their population, 
and to breed a healthy younger genera- 
tion. 

4. Free to ‘operate their own school 
‘system under native teachers, with 
American help and books wisely re- 
stricted to the educational needs of the 
island environment and its limited eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

5. Free to administer their local af- 
- fairs under native law and custom and 
to devise, with American. guidance at 
‘the outset, a simple over-all administra- 
tive and legal system suited to their 
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environment, as a. substitute for the .” 
Japanese system. 

6. Free to develop their own eco- 
nomic cycle, to ‘restrict business oppor- 
tunities to Marshall Islanders, with nec- 
essary business -contacts abroad in 
the early years funneling through the 
American administration. 

7. Free to work out their internal 
economy, under American guidance, so 
as to create their own public funds for 
island administration and thus to avoid 
any burden to the American Treasury. 

8. Free to demonstrate that the Mar- 
shall Islands and their people can be 
an economic arid cultural asset and not 
a liability to the United States. 

The island peoples have the capacity 
to meet these aims. While they were 
conceived in terms of the Marshalls, 
they are relatively valid as to the whole 
Trust. Territory. 

Even though these represent one per- 
son’s view as to the needs of the people, 
they are nevertheless pertinent to any 
examination of this dilemma on transi- 
tion of government administration; for 
in the last analysis, if there were no 
people in the islands, there would be 
no dilemma. The dilemma stems from 
the people. 


Eugene F. Bogan, Washington, D. C., is a tax attorney. As a Naval officer he landed 
in January 1944 with the first United States assault forces to go ashore in the Marshall 


Islands. 


eastern Marshalls, with headquarters on Majuro Atoll. 


During a year he established and administered the military government of the 


This was the first actual military 


government activity by the United States Navy on enemy territory in World War II. 


Occupation Experiences on Okinawa 


By CrELLAN S. Forp 


N April 1, 1945, the United States 
forces invaded Okinawa. . This 
island, a scant 300 miles from Japan, 
had been selected as an ideal base from 


which to launch a death-dealing blow ` 


to the enemy’s homeland. For many 
months prior to the first of April, plans 
had been in the making for this inva- 
sion. Among the persons instrumental 
in formulating these plans were a num- 
ber of social scientists. For them the 
months following the landing were to 


be the test of their science applied to- 


‘the practical problems of dealing in- 
telligently with a conquered people, in 
accordance with military directives. 
The test was made and many lessons 
were learned by those who participated 
in the occupation of. Okinawa. ; 

Perhaps it will be best to specify at 
the outset some of the lessons learned 
during the Okinawan experience. With 
these before the reader, the brief ac- 
count of some of the practical problems 
actually faced, which follows, will be 
" more readily understood’ There seems 
to be a growing need for and general 
interest in the development of an ap- 
plied social science. The advance of 
this development will depend in large 
measure upon the degree to which the 
errors and successes of past experience 
are used as guides to future effort. 


LESSONS LEARNED 


The first lesson learned from the Oki- 
nawan experience was.that the social 


scientist who attempts to apply his 


knowledge- always has two basic prob- 
lems to solve, rather than one. To be 
effective in his planning, he must un- 
derstand both the social ‘situation in 
which he operates and the specific prob» 
lem with which he is faced. If, for ex- 


ample, he has to plan for the treatment 
of a native population in order to ob- 
tain certain specified results, he must 
also solve the problem of how to get his 
plans accepted by those who are in a 
position to. put them into effect. 

The second lesson learned was the 
necessity of formulating plans as flexi- 
ble as possible to provide for unfore- 
seen contingencies. One can never be 
sure that he has all the facts concern- 
ing a given social situation which are 
needed to enable him to plan intelli- 
gently. Particularly is this the case 
if the situation is such that pretesting 
is impossible. Under such circum- 
stances it appears to be important 


-either to have a number of alternative 


plans or to design a plan which can be 
readily changed. 
. The third lesson learned was that in 
a practical situation it is occasionally 
necessary to make rapid decisions. To 
the social scientist this may be rather 
difficult. For the most part, men in the 
scientific field are trained in the care- 
ful, deliberate examination of facts, 
slow, precise analysis, and meticulous, 
sound interpretation. Unlike the per- - 
son skilled in business or in military 
combat, for example, the scientist is 
generally poorly trained to make a 
rapid estimate of the situation and to 
respond adaptively without reflection. 
The fourth lesson learned was sim- 
ply that social science can be success- 
fully applied to practical problems. 
The Okinawan experience clearly dem- 
onstrates that the thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation of a social situation, cou- 
pled with the application of principles 
developed by social science, can con- 
tribute toward planning for the attain- 
ment of specified objectives in dealing 
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with human behavior. If one is to deal 


intelligently and effectively with a popu- 
lation -of natives, it is important to 
know as much as possible about their 
social structure and their culture. Fur- 
thermore, an understanding of the prin- 
ciples which govern human learning and 
behavior is of practical value. Given 
a knowledge of the native social struc- 
ture and culture and some understand- 
ing of the principles of behavior, the 
natives may often be encouraged to 
solve problems for themselves, with, a 
minimum of effort and friction. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PLANNERS 


The history of participation by social 

scientists in planning for the invasion 
of. Okinawa had many roots. At Sco- 
field on Oahu in March 1945 there were 
collected economists, political scientists, 
lawyers, and anthropologists, as well as 
men with practical business experience 
in the Far East. Some of these men 
had been trained at Columbia Univer- 
„sity, others at the University of Chi- 
cago, and many had undergone supple- 
mentary military government training 
at Fort Ord in California. Gathered 
together at 10th Army Headquarters, 
these men wrestled with problems posed 
by the future military occupation of an 
area with a native population of some 
450,000 semicivilized Okinawans. The 
background of these officers was diverse. 
Suffice it to say that as a group their 
individual experience and training were 
peculiarly adapted to the technical solu- 
tion of the problems given them. 

By way of illustration and to demon- 
strate the lessons learned through the 
experience of first planning on the basis 
of social science training and then at- 
tempting to put such planning into ef- 
fect, it will be worth while to trace the 
careers of some of these men back to 
the years prior to their. participation in 
this particular project. Before the war, 
three of these men were anthropologists 
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at Yale University engaged in social sci- 
ence research at the Institute of Human 
Relations. They had participated, 
among other things, in the development 
of the Cross-Cultural Survey, a tech- 
nique devised for the organization of 
factual knowledge on certain selected 
peoples and their cultures. With the 
advent of war this system assumed a 
practical importance not previously ap- 
preciated by these men, and by 1943 
they had been brought into the Navy 
for the purpose of using this system to 
collect and organize all the available in- 
formation on the then Japanese-held 
islands in the Pacific. 

` On the basis of this research were 


_produced .a number of handbooks of 


factual knowledge on the people and 
islands of the North Pacific. These 
handbooks formed the basis of military 


‘ government planning and operations in 


each of the island groups as it became 
the target of our invading forces. On 
July 1, 1944 these men were instructed ` 
to obtain and systematize all the avail- 
able information on the Ryukyu Islands 
and to prepare a military government 
handbook for military government plan- 
ning and operation. -In less than three 
months the handbook (the equivalent 
of a thousand-page book) was in press. 
With this last task of assembling in- 
formation done, the anthropologists 
were ordered to the Pacific to assist 
in planning for the invasion of Okinawa. 
Knowing as they did the available facts 


_concerning the culture and social life 


of the Okinawans, and trained in so- 
cial science, they were particularly well 
equipped to assist in solving the prob- 
lems that would be involved in dealing 


- with the native population. 


OBJECTIVES AND PLANS 


High hopes accompanied the anthro- 
pologists when they arrived at 10th 
Army Headquarters. Here at the plan- 
ning center they found men well trained 
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in many of the social sciences and oth- 
ers whose practical foreign business ex- 
perience seemed invaluable for the task 
at hand. Their collective mission was 
to plan for taking care of some 450,000 
natives presumably rendered helpless 
and homeless ky invasion tactics, to 
see that they had minimum food and 
shelter, to screen them for Japanese 
military, to keep them from willful or 
unwitting sabotage, to win them to 
American ideals and ways of thinking, 
to combat disease and maintain health 
and sanitation under disaster condi- 
tions, and to begin their rehabilitation 
as soon as conditions would permit. 
The actual plans for dealing with the 
native population of Okinawa and its 
adjacent islands progressed well at 10th 
Army Headquarters. Many. of the 
plans which were constructed were to 
prove adaptive. Enough food and medi- 
cal supplies were provided for, despite 
the competition for space aboard the 
invading fleet. The teams of military 
government personnel which were as- 
signed to the area proved to be ade- 
quate in number. Supplies for the 
shelter and care of the natives were 
minimal but actually sufficient. The 
great difficulty encountered was to get 
the plans accepted by those in author- 
ity. Compromises had to be made. 
The plans for the military invasion had 
an inevitable priority. At every point, 
plans made for dealing with the natives 
had to be adjusted to the plans for 
fighting the war. It was here in 10th 
Army Headquarters that the necessity 
for understanding all the ramifications 
of the social situation in which they 
were placed became apparent to the 
members of the planning staff. 
_ There was more to the problem of 
getting plans accepted by those in au- 
thority than the simple conflict between 
the aims of military government and 
those of invasion tactics. The primary 
difficulty lay in convincing the com- 
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manding officers that. the planning staff 
knew what they were about. The off- 
cers in charge were the products of a 
military training. They had been 
taught to make rapid and final decisions 
on the spot—a primary requirement for 
a successful combat officer. They had 
learned to respect clear-cut, decisive rec- 
ommendations. They occupied posi- 
tions in the military hierarchy which 
carried certain status privileges and 
obligations. It was necessary to under- 
stand these facts in order to facilitate 
acceptance of the plans as formulated: 
by the research staff. 


EXPECTED DISTRIBUTION OF NATIVES 


To say that the planning was in gen- 
eral successful does not imply that all 
technical mistakes were avoided. On 
the contrary, several errors in planning 
were made which illustrate the necessity 
of flexible plans where unknown changes 
in a situation may occur. Perhaps the 
most striking illustration is afforded by 
the allocation of military government 
teams on the basis of the number of 
civilians which were expected to be 
captured. For invasion purposes, Oki- 
nawa was divided into a northern sec- 
tor to be attacked by Marines and a 
southern sector to be attacked by Army 
forces. To the south of this line nor- 
mally lived 300,000 persons, to the 
north, about 150,000. Tactical opera- 
tions predicted the areas which were 
expected to be under our control at the 
end of each day following the first of 
April. 

Using this information, we attempted 
to compute the number of natives in the © 
north and in the south that would be 
uncovered as the occupation progressed, 
allowing for the probability that the 
natives would flee before the oncoming 
troops. It was thought that in the 
sparsely populated north, relatively few 
natives would be caught within the lines 
at the outset, and then, as the northern 


` to be taken for months. 
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part of the island slowly (because of its 
rugged terrain and presumably heavy 
fortifications) came under control, we 
would have to provide for perhaps an 
eventual 100,000 natives. In the south, 
with its dense population, more civilians 
would be captured during the first few 
days. of advance. As the more rapid 
movement of troops took place, several 
thousand natives were expected to find 
themselves behind our lines each suc- 
ceeding week. 


Prans Go Awry 


This proved to be about as erroneous 
as possible. Unknown to us, there had 
been a large-scale exodus of Okinawan 
natives from the’ southern part of the 
island into the northern section. Prior 
to the invasion, the preliminary bomb- 
ing of southern Okinawa had prompted 
the Japanese military to order all na- 
tives in the south to move into the 
northern part of the island. Another 
fact unknown to us was that there were 
actually fewer fortifications in the north 
than in the south. Many of the in- 
stallations in the north were dummies 
(good enough to fool a person scanning 
a picture taken from a plane), and 
therefore our troops encountered less 
resistance there than had been expected. 

The consequence of these two unex- 
pected facts was almost devastating 
from the standpoint of military govern- 
ment. Encountering slight ‘opposition, 
the Marines literally overran areas of 
the northern section in the first few 
- weeks—areas which were not expected 
As they did 
so, they uncovered in the north many 
more natives.than had been anticipated. 
Personnel, equipment, and facilities had 
been provided for 30,000 natives in the 
northern sector at the end of twenty 
days of invasion, and for 50,000 at the 
end of the first month. Instead, by 
April 22 the Marines had uncovered 
75,000 natives, and before the first 
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month was over they had accumulated 
a total of nearly 100,000 civilians. 

By contrast, in the southern sector, 
it had been anticipated that 35,000 na- 
tives would be uncovered during the 
first twenty days, and 200,000 by the 
end of the first month. Heavy resist- 
ance was soon encountered in the south, 
and relatively few natives had remained 
in the area; consequently far fewer ci- 
vilians were uncovered than had been 
anticipated. In fact, only 35,000 civil- 
ians were accumulated in the south by 
the end of the first month. This was 
truly an ironic state of affairs, but one 
which would have been most difficult to 
foresee. i 

Such unforeseen events as these made 
necessary rapid adjustments in plan- 
ning, on the spot. But other matters 
also entered into the picture making 


unexpected changes in plans necessary. 


Blueprints had called for the construc- 
tion of airfields, roads, munition dumps, 
storage depots, and other military in- 
stallations in specified locations. The 
remaining areas had been reserved for 
the housing and shelter of civilians. 
Here and there a town was set aside 
for the natives so that fewer tents and 
shelters would have to be imported to 
house them. This was blueprint plan- 
ning. Though instructed to avoid dam- 
aging certain native towns, our troops 
leveled many of them. Moreover, areas 
that looked poor from the air for con- 
struction purposes looked much better 
from the ground, In addition, the fight- 
ing groups felt that they needed so 
much of the island for military purposes 
that practically no space remained for 
the natives. I can still hear a Navy 
captain at our Okinawa headquarters 
saying, “What do they expect us to do, 
hang them from sky-hooks?” 


Movine a Town 


An interesting example of necessi- 
tated change in plan is afforded by the 
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decision on the part of the military to 
use the town of Kin (Chimu) in the 
north partly for an airfield and partly 
for housing our own troops. This town 
was originally inhabited by about 5,000 
natives. In it had been crammed 18,- 
000 persons, anc, though crowded, the 
‘shelter and facilities were adequate. 
The order came for the natives to move. 
The closest spot on which they would 
be permitted to live was five miles to 
the north in a vacant field. Here there 
were no shelters and no latrines. 
could the move be made, and how could 
shelter and facilities be provided? No 
tents were available, all trucks were 
tied up either for important tasks or 
for repairs. Yet, in less than two weeks 
the move had to be completed. ~ 

The answer was surprisingly simple. 
A native organization had been formed 
in the settlement to help solve the 
many problems of law, order, and safety 
that continuously arose. The necessity 


of the move was carefully explained to - 


the native leaders and they were re- 
quested to suggest ways and means. 
The answer was not long in coming. 
The leaders simply suggested that the 
people could take their houses apart, 
carry them down the road five miles to 
the permitted area, and there put the 
houses up again. Meanwhile, the mili- 
tary government personnel could con- 
centrate on problems of sanitation, wa- 
ter, and food. It could’ be done, and 
it was. For two weeks men and women 
trudged back and forth all day long the 
. five-mile treck, lugging their dismantled 
houses with them to be re-erected in 
their new location.- The women did 
much of the carrying—sections of walls, 
loads of tile, ard furniture balanced 
upon their heads. The men did most 
of the dismantling. They marked every 
piece, enabling them to rebuild fhe 
structures in the new location. 

This experience was a remarkable 
one, and the resourcefulness of the na- 


How. 
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tives aroused considerable admiration 
in those who witnessed the feat. But it 
was more than a sample of skill, forti- 
tude, and teamwork; it was a clear-cut 
example of the fact that, given an un- 
derstanding of the objective, the natives 
usually know how to attain it better 
and more efficiently than an administra- 
tor, regardless of his training. 


_ ORDERLY RECEPTION OF NEWCOMERS 


Some magnitude of the problems in 
dealing with unplanned-for situations 
may be gained from the following ex- 
amples, which, while perhaps extreme, 


. were in many ways typical of the pe- 


riod. At ten o'clock one night the offi- 
cer in charge of Ishikawa was informed 
that at some time during the night 
about 3,000 civilians in some fifty 
trucks were to arrive and must be taken 
into custody. The town had already, 
grown from its original prewar popula- 
tion of 1,800 to over 19,000, and every 
available house, shack, tent, and lean-to 
was filled. In many of the shelters 
there were 90 to 100 people. 

The newcomers were being brought 
from the south. Most of them had been 
in caves for months and would arrive 
with few belongings. Many of them 
would be suffering from skin diseases 
and malnutrition, and a few probably 
would be incapacitated by old, infected 
wounds. They arrived at midnight. 
The civilian leaders and police had been 
roused from their sleep to aid in taking 
care of the situation. Women were 
cooking food in the community kitchen. 
Corpsmen were on hand to segregate 
the sick and wounded from the rela- 
tively healthy. As they came off the 
trucks at the reception center and filed 
into the school yard which served as 
their resting place that night, the civil- 
ians were supplied with water by native 
boys. Latrines were provided adjacent 
to the yard. In less than two hours all 
the newcomers were settled down in the 
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yard with their immediate needs cared 
for, and early the next morning they 
were given a breakfast of sweet potatoes 
and molasses. The following night 
found all the newcomers registered and 
under some form of shelter, all this for 
the most part managed by the native 
political organization. 

At noon one day, Military Govern- 
ment was informed that, within eight- 
een hours, civilians would start pouring 
into the Jinuza area from the Motobu 
Peninsula at the rate of sixty to sev- 
enty-five truckloads every six hours. 
There would be a total of over 22,000 
natives. The only place to which they 
could be taken was an open field. This 
area at least had the advantage of a 
water supply that would take care of 
such a large influx. The trucks came 
around the clock and in forty-eight 
hours had deposited nearly 24,000 civil- 
ians. There had been time only to get 
military government personnel on the 
spot to handle the reception of the civil- 
ians, obtain food to feed them, and col- 
lect a few tents in preparation. But 
within three days latrines had been pro- 
vided for all, and shelter for all but a 
few thousand of the population. A na- 
tive organization took shape almost at 
once, and the people were housed in 
communities corresponding to localities 
from which they had come. 


NATIVE RESILIENCE 


The Okinawans had been socially dis- 
rupted. It was as though someone had 
gathered them all together in a pot, 
stirred them thoroughly, and spilled 
them out to land where they might. 
Children were separated from parents, 
husbands from wives, neighbors from 
each other. The local organization had 
been completely broken apart. Utter 
disorganization was the result. Add to 
this semistarvation,. wounds and gan- 
grene, filth and disease, and you have 
some picture of the chaos that resulted. 
Twenty to a hundred people (usually 
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utter strangers) were crowded into shel- 
ters that formerly held four or five. 
Towns that previously had a population 
of 2,000 to 3,000 now contained 25,000 
to 30,000 persons. Under such circum- 
stances, there could be a strong tend- 
ency to react to these people somewhat 
as though they lacked culture and or- 
ganization—as though they were ani- 
mals and completely helpless. 
Physical disruption of the Okinawan 
social organization did not, however, 


-have quite the effect that might be ex- 


pected. As individuals they had been 
scattered, it is true, but their social sys- 
tem had not been destroyed. It seemed ` 
that the system held them together by 
rubber bands, and, though stretched 
apart, the bands had not been broken. 
Once the pressures that held them apart 
were released, they. would move rapidly 
back into place. The forces which had 
the power to re-create their social order 
resided in the motives and habits of the 
natives. They were ready to move 
back into the same system under which 
they and their ancestors had lived for 
generations. Far from being malleable, 
helpless creatures, they were persons 
with clearly formulated patterns of 
thought and action. Disaster had done 
little to change them. i 


CAPITALIZING ON DRAMATIC INTEREST 


‘The fact.that the Okinawans were a 
self-reliant, sophisticated people, ready 
to spring back into an organized way 
of life when given the opportunity, 
seemed quite clear to the social scien- 
tists and their experienced business col- 
leagues who were performing their mili- 
tary government function. Back in 
Oahu before the invasion, and while 
plans were being formulated, the at- 
tempt had been made by the planning 
staff to seek every scrap of information 
about the Okinawans from persons who 
had actually visited the island. In the 
course of this quest we interviewed a 
person who had spent three days in 
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Naha, the largest community in Oki- 
nawa. One remark which he made was 
pounced upon and stored for future use. 
He said that even travels in Italy and 
Spain had not revealed to him a people 
who so loved to witness a drama. The 
Okinawan audience, he said, completely 
identified with the actors in a play and 
would rather see a dramatic perform- 
ance than-eat. l 

This was valuable information if it 
were true. There might well come a 
time when the Okinawans had little to 
eat. Moreover, if the-promise to ob- 
serve a play could serve as a primary 
motivating force, this would be an ex- 
tremely useful device for obtaining the 
co-operation of the civilians. 

The opportunity to capitalize upon 
the interest of Okinawans in dramatic 
performances came a short time after 
the invasion. One of the towns, Ishi- 
kawa, in which we were permitted to 
house the natives was beginning to show 
the strain of overcrowding and uncom- 
fortable conditions. Food was becom- 
ing more and more of a problem. Each 


day under the supervision of native- 


leaders and military police, the women 
marched out to the fields, harvested 


sweet potatoes, and brought them back . 


for an equitable but meager distribu- 
` tion. Most of the native men were in- 
stalled in a wire enclosure subject to 
careful screening for Japanese military. 
The situation was grim. Before very 
long the military government personnel 
might be faced with major difficulties: of 
control. Native co-operation, it was 


felt, might soon disappear, and there 


were indications that something must 
be done to alleviate a mounting tension. 

The native who had been appointed 
as mayor of the town was summoned 
and the following proposition outlined 
to him. If the people now confined in 
Ishikawa would co-operate in’ every re- 
spect with the Americans for an entire 
month, they would be permitted to put 
on a performance of their own making. 


‘to show a keen anticipation. 
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His eyes lit up, and in less time than 
seemed possible the word was passed 
around. The drop in tension-was no- 
ticeable, and the people’s faces began 
For a 
month they co-operated with Military 
Government and for a month the per- 
formance was eagerly prepared for and 
anticipated. The performance was given 
and heartily enjoyed by every one of 
Ishikawa’s 25,000 men, women, and 
children.’ 


. RESTORING POPULATION STRUCTURE 


Perhaps the most striking example 
of the self-reliance and sophistication 
of the Okinawans came after several 
months of occupation. The war in the 
Pacific was declared to be at an end 
and MacArthur was in Japan. The time 
had clearly come when we could begin 
to re-shuffle the Okinawan population 
and put people back more or less to- 
gether again with their relatives, friends, 
and neighbors. But how was this to be 
accomplished? We knew that the peo- 
ple were scattered all over the island, 
each one separated from his neighbors. 
What a task to unscramble them and 
put them together again! It seemed 
to be, like the case of Humpty Dumpty, 
an impossible task. 

Knowing the tenacity of culture and 
the reality of social structure took some 
of the surprise out of the ease with 
which this problem was solved, but not 
all of it. I still marvel at the simplicity 
of the solution. The situation was out- 
lined to the Okinawan leaders of a 
number of the military government ci- 
vilian communities, and their advice as 
to procedure was requested. Their only 
reply was, “When can we begin?” For 
months they had been compiling a cen- 
sus of where people were and where they 
had originally come from. They had 
even worked out the most expeditious 
means of transporting people, so that 
trucks moving from one town or camp 
to another would never be empty, and 
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eventually every one would be back 
with the persons near whom he- lived 
before the war. 


Native ATTITUDE 


By October 1945 most of us were per- 
mitted to leave Okinawa and return to 
our own homes. We left the natives 
well on the way to rehabilitation and 
happy about our occupation. Perhaps 


the following letter will indicate better ` 


than anything else both the attitude of 
the Okinawans toward the American 
Military Government and the minor 
problems that remained to be solved. 
It was written by a native toward the 
end of June 1945. 


Dear Sir: 


. Your benevolence and grace which you 
have hitherto shown to people since your 
invasion and will, we believe henceforth 
show also are appreciated very much from 
the inmost heart of people as well as your 
sincére efforts for the public peace and the 
amelioration of the hygienic state of this 
island that we have longed for in vain for 
a long time. 


As to your distribution of food to peo- - 


ple, God must be glad to see that the Hu- 
manity is kept and guarded yet on the 
earth on which the war, destruction, star- 
vation, death, chaos, blood and tears are 
prevalent. Now we have’ witnessed what 
the true christianity is. 
_ Thanks to your large scale disinfection 
we have become to be able to sleep quietly 
at night, free from fleas and mosquitoes, 
not to be worried by the terrible flies at 
daytime, and, moreover it is our, and per- 
haps your great joy to report to you that 
we have yotten a conviction that the ex- 
tinction of all sorts of the infectious dis- 
eases is at hand. 

But as the time passes away and -the effi- 
cience of insecticide decreases the worms 


Clellan S. Ford, Ph.D., New Haven, Connecticut, is associate professor of anthropology ` 
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of flies (of blue bottle flies especially) in 
toilets and’ dust-boxes are beginning to in- 
crease and we fear those evil insects are 
restoring their influence. And so your 
periodical disinfection is eagerly hoped by 
people. If your present conditions do 
not permit its performance we should be 
obliged very much if you could destribute 
a bottle of insecticide to every house and 


let people disinfect their houses for them- 


selves. 

If you grant us another chance of peti- 
tion it is our hope for the station and pa- 
trolling of the Military Police in this vil- 
lage. How long we have craved for that! 
Its realization will with no doubt give peo- 
ple the peace,. relief, confidence to their 
everyday work life and chastity. 

The authority of the M.P. will, without 
fail hold the glory of the USA and her 


` Army and will do much for the co-under- 


standing co-operation and friendship of. 


the Ryukyuans. That will, we believe 
usher the realization of the ideal of Lin- 
coln who is the greatest man U.S.A. can 
boast of,—“the Government of the people, 
for the people, by the people,” on this 
island too. . 

We hope that our appeal will never end 
in the Tantalus’ thirst. 


Sincerely yours, 


“With memories of a job rather well 
done despite difficulties and unquestion- 
able errors in judgment, it is heart- 
breaking to hear reports of the situation 
in Okinawa today. According to these 
reports, the people today are even worse 
off than they were during the first sev- 
eral months of occupation. If this be 
true, it cannot fail to be most depress- 
ing to those who struggled to apply 
their knowledge and understanding of 
human behavior and culture to the 
practical problem of dealing intelligently 
with a native people. 
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Lessons of Wartime Military Government Training 


By Jonn Brown Mason 


HE American Army had a good 

deal of experience in military gov- 
ernment prior to World War II, rang- 
ing from the Philippines to Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, and from our own South- 
ern States to the Rhineland; but earlier 
occupations had been undertaken with 
little advance thought of the special 
problems involved. The Civil Affairs 
Training Program during the recent 
conflict marked the first time that 
American Army officers were given spe- 
cial instruction designed to prepare 
them for the duties, problems, and head- 
aches awaiting American Military Gov- 
ernment personnel. 

The program, set up and supervised 
by the Office of the Provost Marshal 
General in the War Department, would 
have been difficult enough under the 
complicated conditions of modern times 
if the area to be occupied had consisted 
of one given country, with its large va- 
riety of anticipated problems and un- 
expected contingencies. Given the ac- 
tual situation of the recent war, the 
preparation had to cover the prospec- 
tive occupation of three major and some 
minor enemy countries, located on two 
continents widely separated by distance 
and culture, and the temporary occupa- 
tion of half a dozen allied and liberated 
nations, with the territory of a hostile 
Vichy regime on a third and strategic 
continent added for good measure. 

That the staggering number, variety, 
and complexity of occupation problems 
did not paralyze all training efforts was 
due to the ability and energy of many 
administrators and teaching specialists, 
and probably also to a merciful provi- 
dence which concealed from the instruc- 
tors and student officers fully half of 


the difficulties to be encountered in the 
field. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 1 


About the time of Pearl Harbor, when 
anything could happen in Washington, 
someone found in a sturdy steel cabinet 
the lone copy of.a report by Colonel 
I. C. Hunt dealing with American mili- 
tary government in Germany after 
World War I. Once rescued from obliv- 
ion, this report sped quickly along and 
across channels. ‘ 

Under the impact of the firsthand 
experience of Colonel Hunt, who had 
been the Officer in Charge of Civil Af- 
fairs in the Rhineland, high military 


„and civilian officials became convinced 


of the necessity for training prospective 
military government or civil affairs offi- 
cers (the terms are synonymous) for 
their unusual, difficult, and important 
duties in occupied territory. In May 
1942 a School for Military Government 
was set up on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia at Charlottesville to 
train officers for positions on civil 
affairs headquarters staffs. A newly 


-established Military Government Divi- 


sion in the Office of the Provost Mar- 
shal General recruited officers and as- 
signed them to training. This Division 
and the Charlottesville school worked 
in close co-operation in the development 
of training plans. 

The training at Charlottesville em- 


_phasized military government policies 


1See Charles S. Hyneman, “The Army’s 
Civil Affairs Training Program,” The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, April 1944; and 
“The Wartime Area and Language Courses,” 
American Association of University isis 
Bulletin, Autumn 1945, 
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and practices intended for officers ex- 
pected to be engaged primarily in staff 
work, (Eventually its 9,905 graduates 
served in both staff and field positions.) 


~ Student officers concentrated on simu- 


lated situations likely to occur in the 
field—anywhere—and requiring for so- 
lution a substantial knowledge of the 
nature of military government opera- 
tions and a thorough understanding of 
conditions which would be encountered 
in the occupied areas. 

The stress was on military govern- 
ment problems and their solution in 
terms applicable to a large variety of 
local situations, but under conditions 
basically alike in Burma and Bulgaria 
in that they. involved an occupying 
army and an indigenous enemy—or al- 
lied—population. The foreign area 
study was therefore sketchy and only 
suggestive of many possible situations 
in different parts of the world, rather 
than intensive in the examination of a 
few selected areas. Foreign language 
instruction was not provided in the first 
classes, and when given later, was allot- 
ted little time. The experience gained 
at Charlottesville was fruitful in its ef- 
fect on a second and numerically larger 
phase of the military government train- 
ing program, added within about a 
year’s time. 


TRAINING THE CATS? 


The preparations for the prosecution 
of the war on three continents soon 
made it apparent that Charlottesville 
was insufficient to fill the needs for 
trained military government officers. A 
Civil Affairs Training Program was then 
established in two universities during 
July and eight additional ones during 
November, 1943, in the form of Civil 


2See John Brown Mason, “Training for 
American A.M.G. Officers,” American Jour- 
nal of International Law, July 1944; and 
“Training American Civilian Personnel for 
Occupation Duties,” bid., Jan. 1946. 
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Affairs Training Schools. Their ab- 
breviated name, CATS, soon became 
attached to the student officers as a 
nickname which they seem to have 
cherished. The European phase of the 
program at Boston, Chicago, Harvard, 
Michigan, Northwestern, Pittsburgh, 
Stanford, Western Reserve, Wisconsin, 
and Yale universities came to an end 
early in 1944, presumably because the 
quota of officers had been filled. Chi- 
cago continued its Far Eastern program 
and was joined in this work by Harvard, 
Michigan, Northwestern, Stanford, and 
Yale universities until the surrender of 
Japan put a sudden end to their efforts 
in August 1945. 

The CAT schools were headed by ci- 
vilian directors chosen by the respective 
universities. Instruction was carried 
on under directives from the Training 
Branch of the Military Government Di- 
vision of the Provost Marshal General’s . 
Office. The area instructional staff con- 
sisted of professors who were specialists 
on government, farming, education, and 
so forth, in foreign countries. They 
were assisted by consultants from met-. 
ropolitan centers with their large reser- 
voirs of foreign-trained and -experienced 
business and professional men. Train- 
ing terms ranged in length from eight to 
twelve weeks for the European program 
to six months for work on Japan. 

The European“areas studied included 
Germany and Italy and countries oc- 
cupied by Axis forces. The areas were 
not the same in every university, nor, 
necessarily, the same from term to term 


‘in a given school, In the CAT schools 


emphasis was placed on- area and lan- 
guage knowledge as well as-on military 
government, while at Charlottesville, as 
mentioned, special stress was laid on 
civil affairs. It was also assumed that 
the CATS would function in field opera- 
tions, usually without the assistance of 
fellow officers, rather than in staff posi- 
tions. Central Europe, including Ger- 
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many, Austria, and adjacent states, re- 
ceived considerably more attention than 
other areas such as southeastern Eu- 
rope, especially during the later terms 
of the program. 


SUBJECT MATTER 


The CAT program consisted of three 
parts: knowledge of the characteristics 
of certain areas and of conditions pre- 
vailing in them; language’ instruction; 
and the application of professional and 
technical knowledge to military govern- 
ment situations. All instruction was to 
be thoroughly integrated. ‘ 

Area instruction consisted of lec- 
tures, conferences, discussions, super- 
vised projects, and any other type of 
activity which might lend itself to in- 
structional purposes, such as interro- 
gation of foreign-born informants, or 
the use of civil affairs teams when civil 
affairs specialties—public health, for in- 
stance—could be linked with area 
knowledge. 

The subjects stressed were local gov- 
ernment (with emphasis on its organi- 
zation and services), the judicial and 
law enforcement systems, the economy, 
including industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture, and labor, and aspects of political 
ideology which had a strong impact on 
these institutions and organizations. 

Some of the many questions exam- 
ined included: What is the usual ad- 
ministrative staff for villages, cities, dis- 
tricts, and provinces? What members, 


if any, of the existing governmental or-. 


ganization can be trusted? What non- 
governmental persons might give worth- 
while assistance? What are the method 
of selection, the professional education, 
and the tenure of judges? What are 
their general reputation and standing? 
What is the organization of the police? 

Their recruitment? What is the ma- 
` chinery for collecting taxes, providing 
relief, controlling public health, public 
works, education? What are. the prin- 
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cipal types of transportation? What 
are the sources of the food supply and 
how are they distributed? What are 
the bathing habits of the population? 
Through what groups, organizations, or 
types of individuals may useful contacts 
be established for the purpose of gain- 
ing the co-operation of different social 
classes and religious groups in cities? 
In rural communities? 

Much attention was paid to the kind 
of knowledge and local points of view 
that would help the civil affairs officer 
to understand the people with whom he 
must deal and to meet effectively the 
problems which he was likely to en- 
counter. These needs called for spe- 
cial attention to the study of national 
psychology, political customs and phi- 


- losophies, religious convictions and out- 
looks, inherited attitudes, pattern of 


thought (or nonthought) ‘acquired un- 
der the monopolistic propaganda of 
Nazism, recent history, and so forth. 
At first all CATS were civilians com- 
missioned for civil affairs purposes— 
men who had: long training and often 
successful experience in one or more 
of the following fields: government, 
finance, education, public welfare, pub- 
lic works and utilities, communications, 
public health, public relations, public 
safety, and economics. They included 
mayors, deputy and attorney generals, 
local, state, and Federal officials of vari- 
ous kinds, professors, public school ad- 
ministrators, lawyers, bankers, railroad 
men, and so forth. Later selection was 
confined to men who were already Army 
officers in the various branches of the 
service. This was especially true of the 
men trained at Charlottesville prior to 
CAT assignment. In rank, the officers 
ranged from second lieutenant to lieu- 
tenant colonel, and at Charlottesville 
up to colonel. The upper age limit was 
fifty-four years, which was higher than 
for the corresponding work in the Brit- 
ish Army. Some 70 to 80 per cent were 
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college graduates, and a good many had 
professional or advanced-degrees. 
' Prior to assignment at CAT schools, 
the officers received four weeks of train- 
ing in military government policies and 
practices at the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s School at Fort Custer, Michigan. 
Instruction was based on the 1943 edi- 
tion of’ Field Manual 27-5, entitled 
Joint Army-Navy Manual of Military 
Government and Civil Affairs. It 
stressed the requirements of the combat 
phase of military government. Very 
little attention was given to post-hostili- 
ties problems, which were expected to 
be covered in directives and policy 
statements issued at a future date.’ 
Foreign language instruction was pro- 
vided in German, French, and Japa- 
nese, and to some extent in other lan- 
guages. In method it was modeled after 
the Intensive Language Program of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
Its revolutionary aim was to enable a 


` CAT to speak a foreign language and 


understand it when spoken to. Basic 
vocabulary and grammar were stressed, 


literary adornment neglected, and all. 


references to Middle High German 
omitted. The method was drill, drill, 
drill. For fifteen class hours a week 
the CATS talked or listened to native 
drill masters, in small groups, until their 
heads seemed to swim. But at least 
they floated among the sounds of a 
foreign language which gradually, or 
even quickly, acquired meaning and 
sense. 


Wuat Was THE VALUE OF THE 
- JAPANESE PROGRAM? ° 


In line with Army directives, the Far 
Eastern civil affairs officers were trained 
for the combat and immediate postcom- 


3 Appreciation is due to Professor Rollin B. 
Posey at Northwestern University for permis- 
sion to study his final report and evaluation 
of the. Far Eastern CATS program at that 
institution, which he directed. 
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bat phases of military occupation, with 
stress on taking over local government 
functions. However, the surrender of 
Japan made ït possible to utilize fully 
the existing central government organi- 
zation. Military government was there- 
fore able to limit its functions largely to 
issuing directives and supervising their 
execution. This was considerably easier 
than, but very different from, the situa- 
tion anticipated for training purposes. . 

Area instruction covered such a wide 
range of subjects that it was “academi- 
cally disturbing.” With emphasis on 
Japanese government, administration, 
economy, culture, and customs, neces- 
sary side lines had to be explored in 
the fields of geography, anthropology, 
religion, history, education; the press, 
and propaganda. American experts on 
Japan were not only very scarce but in 
great demand by various government 
agencies. Naturally, none of them knew 
much about all or many of these sub- 
jects. Instruction therefore required 
much administrative effort and skill in 
the assignment of teachers and sub- 
jects, as well as much extra effort on 
the-part of the lecturers. 

The students had perhaps more of a 
feeling than the European CATS that 
American lives and security depended 
greatly on how well they were learning. 
On the other hand, Japanese studies. 
were more difficult and mystifying. The 
officers were fortunate in having six 
full months for their training, which 
appeared sufficient for most purposes. 
They were greatly handicapped by the 
weary months of waiting at the over- 
seas pool at Monterey, California, where 
they were without opportunity to prac- 
tice and improve their language skill 
or increase their area knowledge. 

For two major reasons it seems im- 
possible to evaluate the effectiveness of 
instruction in Japanese civil affairs. It 
was planned for action in a gradual in- 
vasion, accompanied by prolonged fight- 
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ing. As the end of the war took a much 
more favorable turn, the training had 
little relation to the actual task await- 
ing the officers, with the exception of 
language study. In addition, many civil 


affairs officers qualified for early de-. 


mobilization and never saw Japan. 
Others were not needed for occupation 
tasks. because the surrender of the coun- 
try necessitated a much smaller num- 
ber of military government officers than 
anticipated. 


LESSONS oF EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE * 


Some lessons became obvious while 
the training program was still in prog- 
ress. Where there had been no or lit- 
tle time for preparation and planning, 
much improvisation had to take place. 
Some of it was excellent; and at times 
‘the spur of immediate necessity may 
have been more effective than leisurely 
consideration would have been. But 
on many occasions the study of past 
experience’ and well-thought-out fore- 
sight in the light of new conditions in 


enemy countries could have brought. 


great improvements in program content 
and methods, with better field results 
in the long run. Other lessons have re- 
sulted from hindsight, and especially, 
of course, from experience overseas un- 
der a great variety of conditions. 
Because of the great differences in 
background and experiences, it is un- 
likely that agreement on the lessons of 
the wartime training will be reached by 
all concerned; but a number of observa- 
tions and suggestions are set down here 
for further discussion and exploration. 


4 The following comments are based mostly | 


on the writer’s cbservations and experiences 
in Germany and Austria during three months 
in 1945 and six months in 1946, living with, 
but not a part of, AMG; also brief visits in 
_ thése years to France, Luxembourg, Italy, 
and Trieste. See also the pertinent comments 
in the well-known studies of Zink, Friedrich, 
and others. 
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TRAINING OBJECTIVES 


The following directions were issued 
by the Office of the Provost Marshal 
General prior to the first term: 


Instruction in area characteristics and 
conditions will consist of a@) lectures, 
supervised project work and discussion 
relating to the people, their physical en- 
vironment, their ways of living, their in- 
stitutions, and their customs as they affect 
problems of military government, and b) 
lectures and assignments concerning major 
recent events and developments which ex- 


, plain the relation of the areas to the causes 


and the stakes of the war and which ex- 

plain the special political situations that 
the military government official must deal 
with. The principal objective of this train- 
ing will be to supply that kind of knowl- 
edge which will enable the officer to under- 
stand the people with whom he must deal 
and to meet effectively the problems which 
he will encounter. in the course of military 
government duties.® 


This well-stated but general directive 
did not receive sufficient clarification at 
an early date. Ideally, its interpreta- 
tion into specific training tasks should 
have resulted from close and joint con- 
sideration by the military and civilian 
authorities responsible for the program, 
and should have been worked out prior 
to its beginning. As it was, each CAT 
school translated it in terms of its own 
understanding, its own area program, 
and perhaps its own preference. The™ 
result was training that was intensive 
and excellent in spots, and spotty else- 
where. 

In November 1943, representatives 
of all the CAT schools met at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, fortified with their 
first experience in setting up and run- 
ning programs and full of practical and 
concrete questions. Topics discussed 
included the distribution of emphasis 
between instruction on the physical and 
the institutional features of the areas; 

5 Italics by the OPMG. 
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instruction on the best ways of deal- 
ing with the people, clarification of the 
general civil affairs responsibilities ex- 
pected from each officer in addition to 
his own specialty, and practices at vari- 
ous CAT schools. 

The results of this conference . were 
very valuable. Administrators and 
teachers from the ten universities now 
realized that they were not alone when 
groping in the dark and making mis- 
takes. Their morale increased as they 
found themselves in good company. 
They profited as methods that had been 
accepted as successful were now evalu- 
ated in the colder light of practices and 
results elsewhere. Personal contacts 
made at the dining table facilitated the 
exchange of experience by correspond- 
ence later on. All in all, the meeting 
was most successful. ; 

The Pittsburgh conference contrib- 
uted’ greatly to the improvement of 
military government training. It would 
have paid great dividends had it been 
possible to have it at an earlier date. 
As a method it needs to'be kept in mind 
for future programs of a similar nature, 
as no directives issued by a central and 
distant authority can be specific and 
clear enough to take the place of oral 
explanation, amplification, inquiry, and 
discussion by men who have run into 
concrete and specific difficulties in put- 
ting general directives and instructions 
into effect. Field experience empha- 
sizes this conclusion. 


INTEGRATION OF THE TRAINING © 
PROGRAM 


Both theory and experience -indicate 
that civil affairs training should consist 
of intensive military government in- 
struction in the limited and specific 
sense of the term and closely integrated 
area study. This careful co-ordination 
was rarely achieved in the first, and 
‘sometimes not until the third (and 
last), term of instruction, except, per- 
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haps, where Far Eastern CAT schools, 
established at a later date, benefited by 
the earlier experience of the European 
area schools. 

This vitally important integration of 
instruction was delayed for several rea- 
sons. At first there was a tendency on 
the part of area instructors who had not 
taken the Fort Custer course to over- 
estimate its breadth and effectiveness. 
After all, in a short four weeks it had 
to cover a lot of territory (and not all 
civil affairs, either). For some time, 
also, there was a shortage of Charlottes- 
ville-trained officers assigned to CATS 
to assist in instruction, and consequently 
their military government classes for 
CATS were too large and their teach- 
ing not intensive enough. 

Further, as Charlottesville had not 
provided any area training to speak of, 
these civil affairs instructors encoun- 
tered difficulties in integrating their spe- 
cialty with.a subject they did not know. 
Often they attended area classes to- 
gether with their officer students, but 
their time was greatly limited by the 
fact that many of them were new at 
teaching, or military government, or 
both, and they needed plenty of time 
to prepare tomorrow’s lectures for a 
critical adult audience. The area in- 
structors, too, were extremely busy dig- 
ging up new facts in their subjects, re- 
orienting their outlook, and scribbling 
syllabi. They often attended military 
government classes and learned about 
new needs, but only as time passed and 
instruction went along. With each suc- 
cessive class a greater degree of inte- 
gration of language, area, and civil af- 
fairs instruction was achieved, with. 
benefits to learning and a better grasp 
of actual occupation problems later on. 

The only apparent early remedy for 
this situation would have been closely 
integrated teaching by instructors with 
both military government and area 
training. They simply were not avail- 
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able in 1942-44. But they exist now, 
with valuable experience added to their 
training, and they should be kept in 
mind for future or current needs. 


ASSIGNMENT OF AREAS 


First-term instruction was greatly 
handicapped in a number of- CAT 
schools by the assignment of a large 
and greatly diversified assortment of 
countries for area study. ‘They in- 
cluded, in a given instance: (a) the 
Balkans and southeastern Europe, (b) 
central and eastern Europe (not includ- 
ing Soviet Russia), and (c) Germany 
and northern Europe. -In this school, 
officers were assigned to sections each 
of which had four weeks to study “in- 
tensively the geographic, economic, so- 
cial, and political institutions, ethnic 
composition, and aspects of the cul- 
_tural life of the areas named.” They 
also busied themselves with “the his- 
torical background of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe; World War I and its after- 
math; economic relief, rehabilitation, 
and refugees problems; collapse of the 
organization of peace and [made a] 
special study of the issues in areas 
where conflicts of interest have been 
particularly acute.” (It is remembered 
that there was no lack of them.) 

In later terms, a smaller number of 
- countries was assigned, and stress: was 
laid on one major enemy country— 
Germany or Italy (the Far Eastern 
CATS had always dealt with one coun- 
try). Extensive coverage of a wide and 
confusing range of areas was replaced 
by more intensive and fruitful work 
within a smaller compass. 

Not only was the number of coun- 
tries too large, especially at first, but 
it also included both enemy and Allied 
countries. : While the occupation of Al- 
-lied countries would be necessary, it 
. would also be temporary and of a basi- 
cally different character, except, per- 
haps, in the immediate combat phase. 
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With friendly assistance available lo- 


. cally and through Allied governments 


in exile chafing at the bit, our civil af- 
fairs officers would be called upon to 
lend their efforts more toward liaison 
work than to running a regular military 
government outfit. As their problems 
would be quite different from those en- 
countered in enemy states,” they called 
for other attitudes and methods. 

_ This fact was not sufficiently appre- 


‘ciated during training. Some unneces- 


sary and regrettable strains resulted, for 
instance, in American-French relations; 
though it is impossible to say to what 
extent the mistakes were made by civil 
affairs officers or by officers in tactical 
units. 


Way Lectures Were Tuar Way 
CATS were mature persons, often in 


‘their forties or fifties, interrupting suc- 


cessful civilian careers to proffer their 
services to the Army. Going back to 
school was not easy for them, especially 
when action and promotions with 
greater responsibilities were beckoning 
elsewhere. Campuses might be pleas- 
ant, but they were also confining. Com- 
pared with the amount to be learned, 
time was short in all European CAT 
schools. (The six months for Far East- 
ern training seems to have been suffi- 
cient.) The habits of book learning 
were long forgotten. Often they were 
looked down upon as being associated 
with college kids. So were college pro- 
fessors. ; 

Lecturers and consultants fell into 
two groups. There were, first, the men 


with thorough academic knowledge of 


their subjects, which might or might 
not be pertinent. Professorial erudi- 
tion was often deficient on the local or 
grass-roots level of life where the civil 
affairs officer was likely to live and la- 
bor. It tended to lack familiarity with 
the practical and daily application or 
effect of government and administration 
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on business, cultural, or private life. 


Second, ‘there were men with business, , 


professional, or “residence” experience 
in foreign countries. They were often 
able to make valuable | contributions, 
but frequently they were ignorant of 
the relation of certain facts to the larger 
problems involved. 

Both types of lecturers and consult- 
ants had to be used because of a lack 
of men with integrated area knowledge 
‘of a solid as well as down-to-earth char- 
acter. Their knowledge had to be 
pooled—often carefully extracted and 
then integrated with other data by a 
program leader who was familiar with 
civil affairs requirements on the one 
hand and the values of area training on 
the other. ; 

Experience showed that it was neces- 
sary for the program chairman to in- 
form the area specialist in advance. of 
the particular aspect of the topic which 
was most likely to concern the civil af- 
fairs officer, in order that he refrain 
from covering the universe or getting 
lost in ancient history——like the learned 
lecturer on Alsace who explained regret- 
fully that because of lack of time she 
could cover her subject only since the 
time of Caesar. 

In any future training program, lec- 


turers (including Army officers) should © 


be trained, first, in regard to the perti- 
nent content of lectures, cut down to 
essentials; organization of the-material 
into a cohesive and recognizable whole; 
audible and succinct delivery; repeti- 
tion of major points; and omission of 
oral footnotes. Any time devoted to 
driving home the essentials of sound 
presentation is soon made up by more 
rapid progress in class work. 


TEACHING AIDS 


Specially prepared manuals and syl- 
labi were, of course, an absolute neces- 
‘sity, both for instruction and for refer- 
ence purposes. .The CATS were greatly 
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handicapped by their absence, belated 
publication, or deficiencies in content or - 
style. The Army handbook on “Bank- 
ing in: Bulgaria” arrived when the 
classes were struggling with the “Gov- 
ernment of Germany,” without—then 
and later—the benefit of any except lo- 
cally prepared material. ; 

Military government officers needed 
area material badly and they needed it 
inside the covers of one book or two, 
none too bulky, and not in outside read- 
ing assignments for which there was no 
time and, in the field, no opportunity. 
Further, the pertinency of the text ma- 
terial must be shown and unnecessary 
details must be kept out. The style 
and vocabulary should be somewhere 
between Life and Harper’s, as even edu- 
cated persons cannot be expected to 
work their way rapidly into several new 
fields of knowledge when presented on- 
advanced and technical levels. Graphs 
and charts should be used liberally. 
For specialists, separate handbooks can 
be issued later. 

Training films are most valuable 
teaching aids if properly selected. With 
their help, learning is more rapid, bet- 
ter understood, and longer retained. 
Few useful films were on hand in 1943- 
44. Most films dealing with foreign 
lands were travelogues, stressing folk 
dancing and wine festivals and the do- 
mestic virtues of enemy nations. None 
dealt with military government ‘situa- 
tions. : 

Properly prepared films can vividly 
portray situations which cannot be re- 
enacted in the classroom—hordes of 
refugees or displaced persons; a city 
without water, food, light, sewage dis- 
posal, communications, or transporta- 
tion. Trick films can clear up the mys- 
teries of Army organization and the 
place of military government some- 
where in this intricate maze. They help 
to understand the structure and func- 
tions of foreign government and admin- 
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istration. Often, silent films are better 
than sound strips, because the commen- 
tary by the local instructor is less likely 
to be stereotyped and is more adapted 
to the needs or background of a particu- 
lar class. On- certain occasions slides 
are better teaching aids than films, be- 
cause they can be studied in detail and 
at some leisure. They lend themselves 
to discussion which clears up questions 
and helps to keep everybody awake. 


Tue “Army Way” 


One badly neglected field of area 
studies was the manner and mores of 
our Army. To the average American 
civilian these are as strange and bewil- 
- dering as the customs of foreign na- 
tions, and to the man freshly commis- 
sioned from private life they make as 
much sense. No previous familiarity 
with mountain climbing enables him to 
fathom the gap between the rank of 
lieutenant colonel and a chicken colo- 
nel and civilians and the military, not 
to speak of GIs end officers. No star- 
gazing has prepared him for the per- 
quisites of office of (some) generals. 
Military channels. might stun civilian 
construction engineers, and Army red 
tape could offer something new to old- 
time civil servants. It required valu- 
able time to learn that, generally, su- 
perior Army rank indicates, per se, 
qualifications for high administrative 
position and that differénces between 
running a motor pool and a military 
government establishment were. not con- 
sidered major or basic. The priority 
status of tactical units over military 
government outfits, even under peace- 
ful conditions, needs to be seen to be 
appreciated. x - 

Civil affairs officers had to learn this 
vital lesson by bitter experience, lead- 
ing to much frustration and waste of 
time and effort. No special lectures 
` may ever be set up to warn of the Army 


‘administrators of Army courses. 
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ways (or to change them). But we 
may be sure that bull sessions will take 
up the subject, compensating for any 
deficiency in training directives and pro- 
viding hilarious entertainment as well. 


RESEARCH ON MILITARY GOVERNMENT 
PROBLEMS 


Some universities, like Georgetown, 
Harvard, and Syracuse, are offering 
courses or seminars in military govern- 
ment in which our recent and present 
field experience is studied. There is a 
great need for the continued collection 
of data and their evaluation by aca- 
demically trained civilians with un- 
derstanding of ,civil affairs situations. 
There is also a necessity for similar re- 
search by the military itself, as it is 
in a better position to -examine certain 
problems in relation to Army experience 
and resources. ; 

Close contact and co-operation be- 


‘tween these groups can contribute new 


insight into basic problems and result 
in improved methods in the field even 
now. Research on specific topics can 
be furthered by interested schools or 
individuals with research grants, or 
farmed out by the Army on a contract 
basis. Existing resources thus would 
be utilized with an economy of time 
and effort, and a pool of trained men 
and women for current or future occu- 
pation would become available. As 
military government functions are in- 
creasingly taken over by civilians, they 
would equally benefit by the fruits of 
research and analysis. 


PEACETIME APPLICATIONS 


The lessons of our wartime training 
experience have many peacetime appli- 
cations. They are of interest and po- 
tential value not only to planners and 
Civil- 
jan authorities are more and more in- 
terested in foreign people—as well as 
their governments—and try to under- 
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stand their character, needs, desires, 
and ‘probable reactions to our policies. 
They provide, or are preparing for, in- 
service instruction to increase the use- 
fulness of our official representatives in 
foreign countries or at country and 
functional desks in Washington depart- 
ments. Universities and colleges pre- 
pare large numbers of students for pub- 
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lic and private service abroad. Their 
education can gain by discerning atten- 
tion to the mistakes and the successes 
of a unique educational experiment that 
was undertaken by the Army and uni- 
versities under adverse and trying. con- 
ditions, and is now cherished for some 
of its achievements as well as its memo- 
ries of sweat and slaving. 
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Military Government—Where Do We Stand Today? 


By Rosert H. SLOVER 


HE phrase “military government” 

has become a working part of the 
vocabulary of most Americans. Hardly 
a day has passed since the end of World 
War II hostilities that newspapers, the 
radio, and other information media have 
not carried some story of military gov- 
ernment activities in the occupied terri- 
tories. The result is that to the average 
person military government has come 
to denote the present occupation of for- 
mer enemy countries. The term, how- 
ever, has a broader use that must not 
be forgotten; that is its place as a part 
‘of the fighting team of combat, a place 
that is becoming increasingly important 
as techniques of modern warfare evolve. 
As with all techniques of warfare, con- 
tinuous planning and training in mili- 
tary government is essential. 


. IMPORTANCE cr COMBAT MILITARY 
GOVERNMENT 


With the conversion to a semipeace 
basis, bringing with it the problems of 
redeployment and reduction of forces, 
it appeared for a time that the knowl- 
edge of combat military government 
might slip away and be forgotten. 
Through the earnest endeavors of a 
few zealous military government offi- 
cers, this did not happen. With the 
realization that the Military Establish- 
“ment must continue to be on the alert 
and prepared to give adequate protec- 
tion to the country and its interests, the 
doctrines of combat military govern- 
ment once again were considered by the 
General and Special Staffs of the De- 


partment of the Army. Today its im- ` 


portance in planning and training is 
fully recognized. It is realized that 
commanders must have, as an integral 
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part of their staffs and forces, military 
government personnel and units if they 
are to be successful in accomplishing 
their mission, Control, use, and care 
of civilians and civilian economy during 
and immediately after combat is an es- 
sential principle of modern warfare that 
all elements of our National Military 
Establishment must continue to accept 
and understand. ; 

The modern concept of war demands 
that everything and everyone come di- 
rectly within the scope of operations. 
Campaigns may very well be directed 
toward the citizens of a nation as well 
aş at that nation’s armies. Inhabitants 
of a city or area and all civilian facili- 
ties will play a strategic role in any 
future war. 

Looking to the experiences of World 
War II in the field of civilian control 
or lack of it, and what it has meant to 
tactical operations, the German invasion 
of France presents an excellent exam- 
ple. In the early stages of World War 
II, when Germany invaded France and 
the French armies began to crumble, 
there was very little control of the civil- 
ian population. Panic was widespread 
and the civilians took to the roads in 
droves, on foot and in all sorts of ve- 
hicles. We are all familiar with the 
long lines of refugees fleeing before the 
advancing enemy. Main roads were 
blocked and the movements of the 
French Army seriously. impeded. The 
German Army was quick to capitalize 
on this situation. 

In the light of present-day studies, it 
is seen that the German policies with 
many of the countries overrun and oc- 
cupied by Germany, helped to bring 
about the latter’s defeat. The policy 
of bleeding a country for the Father- 
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land did not pay off. Recent writings 
of former German generals point out 
that the Germans made the mistake of 
replacing during combat the. military 
administration with a civilian admin- 
istration under Nazi direction. These 
former generals have in their writings 
- set forth the principle that the military 
commander of an occupied area must 
have unrestricted command authority 
over. all military and civilian agencies 
within his area. i 
‘Although the Germans were initially 
able to use Ukrainian nationalism, they 
ultimately failed in this region of Rus- 
sia because of (1) Nazi theories which 
denied the Ukrainian national or cul- 
tural autonomy, (2) bad treatment of 
civil population, and (3) hindrance of 
cultural, educational, and church activi- 
ties. f 
On the other hand, examples may be 
pointed out of how civilian control and 
use of civilian resources have been used 
to aid in accomplishing the military 
mission., During the Ardennes break- 
through, on the United States First 
Army front, military government staffs 
and units took immediate steps to con- 
trol civilian circulation, traffic, and se- 
curity, and to handle civilian casual- 
ties and evacuees. One report states: 


During the first hectic and confused days 
when chaos was the normal order of the 
day, security became the number one pri- 
ority of business—keeping main supply 
roads from becoming hopelessly clogged 
with frantic civilians moving to the rear, 
establishing check points and military 
blocks for interrogation of civilians who 
might have been enemy agents, quieting 
the feeling of terror and despair possessed 
by the civilian population of the Ardennes, 
panic stricken by the speed and surprise 
of, the German breakthrough. From the 
outset of the campaign the purpose of the 
G-5 (Mil. Gov.) section was to take the 
‘civilian burden from the military and ex- 


ploit its possibilities to the possible aid of 


‘the campaign. 
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INTERNATIONAL RULES OF WAR: 


During the combat period, strategical 
considerations for the role of military 
government receive first consideration. 
However, there is another consideration 
which is always present and assumes 
more and more importance in the wake 


‘of combat; that is the obligation im- 


posed upon the armed forces by inter- 
national law. We may well term mili- 
tary government as the “humane” side 
of warfare. The rights of man have 
been acquired and assumed legal status 
over. a period of hundreds of years. It 
is a basic tenet of our civilization and 
it has always been a policy of the 
United States to recognize such indi- 
vidual rights and to fulfill all interna- 
tional obligations. ; 

The international law pertaining to 
warfare is set forth in part for the mem- 
bers of the armed forces in “Rules of 
Land Warfare,” an Army Field Man- 
ual. Here it is prescribed that the com- 
mander occupying belligerent territory 
must assume responsibility for the care 
and control of the civilians of ‘the area. 
The recent sixty-nation Geneva Con- 
vention on the rules of war prepared 
and: adopted a new agreement on the 
treatment of civilians in occupied terri- 
tory, titled “Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Civilian Persons in Time of 
War.” The convention, designed to 
protect civilian populations from the 
horrors of war and to respect the prin- 
ciples of human rights which constitute 
the safeguard of civilization, will, if 
adopted, greatly strengthen the position 
of military government. The conven- 
tion will be legally binding only on 
those countries which sign and ratify it. 
A formal signing ceremony is scheduled 
in Geneva at a later date. The princi- 


- Se t e__ete 
pal provisions of the new- civilian con- 


vention will outlaw many of the occu- 
pation methods used by the Axis powers 
during the last war. The taking of 
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hostages, reprisals, torture, and mass 
deportations are all expressly. forbidden, 
and the occupation power is made di- 
rectly responsible for feeding the civil- 
ian population. 


TRAINING CENTERS 


The need for continuing study and 
training in military government by the 
armed forces agencies is obvious. The 
brunt of it falls directly on the Army, 
for military government is primarily a 
ground forces job. What has the Army 
been doing about its military govern- 
ment responsibilities? 

Early in 1946 there was established 
at. Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, the 
School for the Government of Occupied 

` Areas. While the objective of this 
school was’ to train replacements for 
military government officers being re- 
` deployed, it was hoped that it could 
be developed into a permanent center 
for military government training and 
research. An experienced faculty of 
former military government officers was 
assembled, and training in organization, 
principles, history, doctrine, and areas 
was given to officers'in courses which 
ran from three to six weeks. The 
classes were too large and the instruc- 
tion period too short, but the pressure 
from the theaters was to send quanti- 
ties of trained replacements. In nine 
months the theaters were saturated 
with military government officers, and 
the school was ordered closed. A few 
of the faculty personnel were sent to 
the Civil Affairs Division of the Deé- 
partment of the Army to continue plan- 
ning and direction of training. Since 
then military government has had no 
school center of its own, a Jack which 
has proved to be a severe handicap. 
Until recently all Department of the 
Army military government functions 
centered in the Civil Affairs Division, 
a: special staff section created during 
the war and continued afterwards pri- 
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marily to deal with the, occupied terri- 
tories. The nonoccupational military 
government activities assumed a branch 
office status within the Civil Affairs Di- 
vision before the Division was abolished 
and its functions redistributed. When 
this occurred, during the spring and 
summer of 1949, the duties pertaining 
to military government operations and 
training were given to the Office of the 
Provost Marshal General, where a Mili- 
tary Government Division was created. 
This is not an entirely new. activity for 
the Provost Marshal General, inasmuch 
as this office was charged during the war 
with all the Zone of Interior military 
government training. 

Within the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s „Office the Military Government 
Division functions are: (1) prepara- 
tion of civil affairs/military govern- 
ment aspects of mobilization plans; 
(2) preparation of tables of organiza- 
tion, equipment, and distribution for 
civil affairs/military government units; 
and (3) preparation of training doc- 
trine and literature. In order to per- 
form these functions; the Military Gov- 
ernment Division is divided into a 


‘Training Branch and a Requirements 


Branch. 

One of the many elements considered 
essential by the Army in mobilization 
planning has been military government. 
The doctrines of employment of mili- 
tary government staffs and units in the 
planning and operational phases are 
continuously being considered by the 
top Army planners and written into the 
Department of the Army plans. Troop 
basis tables include military govern- 
ment staffs and units on a large enough 
scale effectively to control, care for, 
and use the civilian economy of any 
area of possible operations. On the 
logistical side, plans take into account 
the supplies that must be secured and 
delivered in order to care properly for 
the civilians and especially to see that 
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they are given the necessary minimum 


ration to prevent hunger riots. The 
Plans and Operations Division of the 
General Staff of the Department of the 
Army has on its staff highly trained and 
experienced military government offi- 
cers whose primary function is prepara- 
tion and co-ordination of all military 
government strategic planning and gen- 
eral supervision over the execution. of 
military government policies at all 
levels. 

For the first time, other than during 
actual combat periods, there are Regu- 
lar Army military government training 
units and staff sections. One Military 
Government Group and two Military 
Government Companies have been acti- 
- vated at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
under the control of the G-5 Section of 
V Corps. Besides being the laboratory 
for military government, these units 
will now be able to furnish military gov- 
ernment troops for maneuvers and mis- 
sions. 


INDOCTRINATION OF ALL ARMY 
OFFICERS 


In addition to having officers with 
enough background and training to 
function in military government posi- 
tions, every officer in the Army should 
be indoctrinated on the integration of 
military government with all other 
phases of planning and operation. He 
should know what it is and how to use 
it intelligently. To accomplish this, the 
officers must be reached through the 
educational program for the Army offi- 
cer. Every branch school of the Arms 
and of the Technical and Administrative 
Services now includes in its advanced 
courses five to ten hours of orientation 
instruction on military government. 

The Command and General Staff Col- 
lege has recognized the need for its 
resident students to understand mili- 
tary government staff operations; con- 
sequently, there has been developed at 
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the college an excellent course of in- 
struction in military government. A 
unique feature of this course is the in- 
clusion of a number of hours of instruc- 
tion on comparative government and 
an attempt to be sure the officer knows 
how his own government works. 

The interest in military government 
and related fields at the civilian uni- 
versities has developed rapidly since 
the end of World War II. Such schools 
as Syracuse, Georgetown, and Harvard 
universities have incorporated military 
government courses or seminars in their 
curricula, : 

The schooling, Army and civilian, 
stresses the fact that no Army officer’s 
education is complete until he knows 
how to employ military government 
units and individuals and understands 
what military government can do in 
assisting the tactical commander in 
reaching the military objective and ful- 


' filling his responsibilities ander: an in- 


ternational code. 


ORGANIZATION 


Those who served in military. govern- 
ment during the late war will recall the 
confusion caused ‘by the lack of ade- 
quate and necessary tables of organiza- 
tion and equipment for military govern- 
ment staffs and units. There was con- 
fusion as to where a military govern- 
ment officer could be assigned, how he 
could be promoted, and how organiza- 
tions could be standardized. 

Recognizing these weaknesses, a: basic 
document, Table of Organization and 
Equipment 41-500 (T/O&E 41-500), 
for the military government service or- 
ganizations was prepared, approved, 
and issued in June 1948 by the Depart- 
ment of the Army. This cellular type ' 
T/O&E permits the organization of 
military government groups, companies, 
and platoons of any size or composition 
desired. A standard composition for. 
groups and companies is prescribed, but 
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this can be varied to fit any situation. 

Here, then, is the basis for the mili- 
tary government unit for the combat 
and postcombat phases of operations. 
Besides the unit (or what was known 
in World War II as the detachment), 
military government staff sections are 
being included in the new tables of or- 
ganization and equipment now being 
prepared for Army Groups, Army, 
Corps, and Division headquarters. 

With the acceptance of a standard- 
ized organization as exemplified in 
T/O&E 41-500, the Department of the 
Army was ready to move into what is 
probably the most important part of 
the military government program dur- 
ing peacetime—the organization of mili- 
tary government units in the Organized 
Reserve Corps program. 

It is possible in the Regular Army to 
maintain only a bare nucleus of officers 
who will function as military govern- 
ment officers in case of mobilization. 
As is true in all other services, we must 
> look to the Reserve program to furnish 
the bulk of military government officers 
and enlisted men that would be needed 
for operation in time of war. Espe- 
cially is it true that the functional spe- 
cialists needed by military government 
must come from the Reserve Corps. 
There are hundrecs of former military 
government officers and other Reserve 
officers interested in military govern- 
ment work who are available for mem- 
bership in Organized Reserve Corps 
military governmert units. 

At the present time, seventy such 
units based on T/O&E 41-500 have 
been authorized for organization and 
operation in the six Army Areas. There 
are authorized fourteen groups each 
containing 66 officers and 166 enlisted 
men, and fifty-six companies each con- 
taining 50 officers and 152 enlisted men. 
Over three-fourths of these units have 
been organized and are now carrying 
out regularly scheduled training pro- 
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grams. In addition to the T/O&E 
units, approximately sixty special staff 
units and training units are being or- 
ganized in the Army Areas to carry on 
special types of mission or regular mili- 
tary government training. National 


_Guard divisions and the ORC divisions 


have been authorized to include a mili- 
tary government section in their head- 
quarters. 


COURSES OFFERED 


To supplement the unit and individ- 
ual training, the civilian component offi- 
cer will find several extension courses 
on military government or on subjects 
closely related to it. In the 40 series, 


_ every branch of the service now includes 


a common subcourse on military govern- 
ment. The Command and General Staff 
College is including military govern- 
ment problems in the 50 and 60 series 
extension courses now being prepared. 
The Military Police School is adminis- 
tering a Special Series of Extension 
Courses on Military Government avail- 
able to officers of all branches bf all 
services. 

Such is the status of military govern- 
ment today in the Army. ‘The Air 
Force and the Navy are looking to the 
Army to be responsible for military 
government, and so are not engaged in 
any military government activities other 
than a few hours’ instruction at some 
of the schools and some planning by the 
Marine Corps for use of military gov- 
ernment in the assault phases of op- 
erations. It can be said that military 
government has been established as an: 
integral part of Army planning and op- 
eration, yet there is much that remains 
to be accomplished. 

Within the framework of the Army 
there is no Separate military govern- 
ment career pattern for the officer to 
follow, as there is in the Services; so 
there is no way to build up a corps of 
Regular Army officers whose efforts will 
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continuously be directed in those fields 
useful to or allied with military govern- 
ment. Perhaps the need is broader than 
just military government, and the an- 
swer might be found in the establish- 
ment of a career pattern for officers in 
the general field of the social sciences. 
Certainly there are enough needs in the 
‘Army for officers so qualified, and the 
need has in part been recognized by 
sending Army officers to civilian univer- 
sities for: graduate study in the social 
science fields. 

As pointed out previously, with the 
close of the School for the Government 
‘of Occupied Areas there has been no 
established resident course in military 
government, no military government 
school. With the transfer of training 
-back to the Office of the Provost Mar- 
shal General, a plan is being studied 
which calls for the establishment at 
the Military Police School of a resident 
course in military government for Regu- 
lar, Reserve, and National Guard offi- 
. cers. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


The establishment of a resident 
course and a military government de- 
partment of a school would help to 
solve another pressing need—that of a 
research center for military government. 
The literature on military government 
is extensive, but it needs to be care- 
fully analyzed and put into a form us- 
able for training purposes. There is 
need to examine and analyze more care- 
fully the lessons we learned about civil 
- affairs and military government opera- 
tions in all theaters during both combat 
and occupation phases, and then to 
translate those lessons into practical 
training material. Not only training 
materials, but methods as well, need to 
be studied. We need new and better 
ways of training our military govern- 
ment personnel. The lecture and con- 
ference problem methods have worn 
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pretty thin and are trying the'patience 
of many of the “old timers.” 

The Military Government Association 
has been organized with the stated pur- 
poses 


to maintain a bond among the men who 
have interest in military government; to 
maintain a continuous review of the poli- 
cies, plans, and programs of the United 
States Government in foreign affairs and 
military government; to -insure that an 
effective military government organization 
the importance of which is understood by 
all elements of the serviçes, will be avail- 
able to the United States. 


A close-knit, live-wire organization such’ 
as this can, through its activities and 
publications, serve the country well and 
help keep military government on the 
right plane. 


MILITARY GOVERNMENT TRAINING 
PROGRAM. 


The military government activities in 
the Reserve program throughout the 
country arè proving to be very popular, 
and with the time and enthusiastic ef- 
fort put in by several hundred Reserve 
officers, the results are bound to be re- 
flected in befter military government 
practices. The activities and. training 
programs of these units will be of in- 
terest to all those interested in the gen- 
eral field of military government, be- 
cause what they do will be a reflection 
of what can be expected in the way of 
military government operations in the 
future. i 

A typical military government group 
in the Reserve will have, Administrative 
(S-1), Intelligence (S-2), Plans, Op- 
erations and Training (S-3), Supply 
and Procurement (S-4), and Govern- 
mental Affairs (S-5) sections. The 
Governmental Affairs Section will su- 
pervise the various functional offices 
which will be charged with the control 
of civilian facilities. These functional 
offices will normally be for: economics, 
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commerce, and industry; finance; pub- 
lic safety; publiz welfare; public utili- 
ties, education; monuments, fine arts, 
and archives; food and agriculture; 
public health; legal system; transporta- 
tion; public works and utilities; prop- 
etty control; labor; public communica- 
tions; displaced persons; and public 
information. Normally these functions 


will be grouped into these broad fields— 


economics, governmental controls, pub- 
lic facilities, and special functions. 

The military government group will 
normally have from four to six compa- 
nies in it, and the companies will in 
turn have platoons. The size and com- 
plexity of an area will determine the 

_ type of unit, group, company, or pla- 
toon which may be employed. One of 
the points learned in the war is that 
the sooner a unit is organized and func- 
tions as a unit, the better. Only bulk 
military government personnel was sent 
to the theaters before, and all unit or- 
ganization was performed there. Now 
‘it is intended to start with units and 

organize and train them as such from 
the very beginning. Of course this will 


not preclude the necessity for individual . 


training, especially for staff positions, 
and schools as well as unit training cen- 
ters will be a necessity. But in both, 
the objective will be training to func- 
tion as part of a team. 
TRAINING OBJECTIVES 

The same training objectives are ap- 
plicable to both the groups and the 
companies, varying only in internal ap- 
plication. The primary objective is for 
each unit to prepare itself to' perform 
military government operations during 
the period of combat and immediate 
postcombat. The objectives of train- 
ing for any long period of occupation 
will necessarily differ from those for 
the period up to the end of hostilities. 
The objectives of the occupation period 
will hinge on the national policies to 
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be established; these will of course af- 
fect the combat period as well, but here 
the primary mission is to assist military 
operations. 

It is recognized that during the last 
encounter, Jack of military experience 
and training resulted many times in fric- 
tion when military government person- 
nel came in contact-with combat troops 
and staffs. Likewise, because military 
government had been such a neglected 
Army subject, military commanders 
found themselves with military govern- 
ment facilities’ which they did not al- 
‘ways know exactly how to use. 

Recognizing that military government 
officers and enlisted men must be sol- 
diers as well as government officials, the 
training program includes such things 
as tactics and staff procedure, school of 
the soldier, military courtesy, use and 


. care of weapons—especially the pistol, 


the rifle, and the carbine—Army admin- 
istration, map reading, leadership, sup- 
ply, and numerous other essential and 
basic Army subjects. A great deal of 
this training can be accomplished in 
annual summer training camps. The 
summer of 1949 saw at least a half- 
dozen military government units in 


` summer training camp for the first time. 


The primary training job for all units 
is, of course, to make the administrative 
and functional sections proficient in the 
military. government aspects of their 
functions. This-is accomplished by 
means of lectures, conference type prob- 
lems, discussion groups, and, wherever 
possible, exercises for practical applica- 
tion of duties. Each functional team is 
given the responsibility of preparing 
and presenting to the group as a whole 
a careful explanation and résumé of its 
more important duties, to include prin- 
ciples, policies, and procedures; inte- 
gration with other military government 
functions; operation in the field; and 
plans for such operation. The presenta- 
tions are followed by discussion periods. 
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AREA STUDIES 


Area studies have always assumed an 

important place in planning and train- 
ing for military government activities, 
and of course will in any future employ- 
ment of military government forces. It 
is essential that both units and staff 
‘sections understand the elements mak- 
. ing up sound area study and how to 
‘proceed in the study of an area. The 
best way to achieve this understanding 
is first to learn the techniques of area 
‘training and then to select sample areas 
for study in order to know how to ap- 
ply these techniques. 

Area studies involve more training 
time than the average Reserve officer is 
able to devote in his inactive duty time, 
but at least the techniques and the ne- 
cessity for them can be learned. In 
addition, several Reserve military gov- 
ernment units have been organized, 
mostly composed of former military 
government staff officers who have held 
key positions and of experts in area 
study, whose training objective is the 


perfection of area study techniques and 


actual area study. 


SCOPE OF PROBLEMS 


In the past, the problems of mili- 
tary government were attacked more 
often from the legal point of view than 
from any other. The experiences of 
World War II and studies since then 


have brought the realization that these 


problems are too complex for that ap- 
proach, and include not only legal but 
also anthropological, sociological, eco- 
_ nomic, administrative, and other as- 
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pects. All these aspects must be con- 
sidered in sound planning and training 
if military government activities are to 
be successful. The United States is at 
present further advanced in the study 
and “know how” of military govern- 
ment than at any other time. It has 
become a science, and, as such, will re- 
quire continuous study and thought. 

As far as the Armed forces are con- 
cerned, the goal is threefold: (1) to in- 
doctrinate every Army officer with the 
knowledge of what military government 
is, its principles, how it is employed, 
and the necessity for it; (2) to have a 
number of officers in the Regular Estab- 
lishment trained in military government 
operations to form the nucleus of mili- 
tary government staffs and units;. and 
(3) to have in the Organized Reserve 
Corps individuals and units in such a 
state of organization and training that 
they -will be capable of employment to 
fill the military government needs ade- 
quately on mobilization. 

Outside the Armed forces, more of 
our colleges and universities must rec- 
ognize military government as a subject 
of extreme importance to our country 
and give it consideration in their courses 
on public administration, foreign affairs, 
international law and relations, history, 
and government. 

Achievement of these goals will as- 
sure that we shall intelligeritly carry out 
our obligations in areas occupied in 
time of and following conflicts, and 
that our military mission will be more 
successfully accomplished through the 
proper control, use, and care of civilians 
and civilian economy. 


Major Robert H. Slover, Washington, D.-C., is chief of the Training Branch of the 
Military Government Division, Office of the Provost Marshal General, Department of the 
Army. He is a graduate of the wartime School for Military Government at Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, and during World War II he served on the G-5 SHAEF and G-5 USFET 


staffs. 


Since the war he has served on the staf and faculty of the School for the Govern- . 


ment of Occupied Territories, and in the Mobilization and Planning Branch of the Civil 


Afairs Division. 
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Woopwarp, Ernest L., and others. Foun- 
“dations for World Order. Pp. 174. 


Denver: University of Denver Press, - 


1949. ~ $3.00. 

Foundations for World Order is a series 
of lectures delivered at the University of 
Denver by seven well-known public men— 
E. L. Woodward, J. R. Oppenheimer, E. H. 
Carr, W. E. Rappard, R. M. Hutchins, 
F. B. Sayre, and E. M. Earle. The lec- 
turers all examine the fundamental prob- 
lem of bringing the independent states of 
the globe into some organization that can 
prevent ór at least delay war. Their range 
is very great indeed—all along the spec- 


` trum of American attitudes toward this 


problem, save for the extremes of isola- 
tionism and Stalinist Communism. At one 
end Chancellor Hutchins announces with 
his usual firmness that there is no alterna- 
tive: it is world federation or world de- 
struction. At the other end Mr. Edward 
Earle sees no practical course for us save 
the intelligent and farsighted pursuit of 
the kind of role Eritain played in balance- 
of-power politics in the last century. In 
between these lecturers are the others, 
each: with a personal approach to the same 
problem. 

The little book is readable, and has an 
excellent book list for those who wish to 


go further. All in all, this is a useful work | 


of popularization. For those who demand 
a single, clear-cut solution of our problems 
of international relations, it will be un- 
satisfactory. But the editors know well 
that there is no such unanimity in Ameri- 


can public opinion—that though most. 


Americans want peace, though they have 
given up isolationism, they are still con- 
fused and often ignorant. The editors 
have managed to contrive a very interest- 
ing cross section of informed opinion, a 
typical Anglo-American spectrum with only 
the ultraviolet of Colonel McCormick and 
the infrared of Mr. Henry Wallace omitted. 
j CRANE BRINTON 
Harvard University 
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Curtis, Lroner. World Revolution in the 
Cause of Peace. Pp. xvi, 135. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1949. $2.50. 
As long as European federation is an im- 

portant topic, it will call forth public dis- 

cussion. This is the raison d’étre for 

World Revolution in the Cause of Peace 

by Lionel Curtis, now Fellow of All Souls’ 

College, Oxford. His book, like all Gaul, 

is divided into three parts: the background 

summarizing the American Revolution, the 


` forming of public opinion on behalf of his 


“world revolution,” and finally the essen- 
tials of “world revolution.” 

The author holds the American Revolu- 
tion as significant primarily because of its 
recognition of the need for an over-all fed- 
eral government. After citing the addi- 
tional federalization of Switzerland, Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa, he throws the 
historical events together as a trend toward 
“world revolution” culminating in a final . 
federal common government. “We. shall 
end the World Revolution, as they ended 
the American Revolution, only when our 
leaders have prepared an international 
constitution and have laid it before us 
ordinary people to accept or to reject” 
(p. 106). 

The spell of this thesis gets Curtis into 
factual trouble. It is not necessary to 
wrap these events sequentially in order to 
point to them as valuable examples of 
steps now needed at a higher international 
level. But, after working ‘to a pitch of 
emotional fervor rather than intellectual 
acuity, he drops the reader abruptly by 
defining his “world revolution” as simply 
the demand for European federation. 

This work nonetheless has value. It 
provides the American reader with a Brit- 
ish viewpoint of our Revolution. It de- 
tails helpful information on the movement 
sparked by Churchill toward western Eu- 
ropean union. It offers many positive sug- 
gestions on important interstate problems, 
such as dependencies, Germany, oil, the 
Dominion Commonwealth. Though neg- 
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lecting the existence of the United Nations, 
and utilizing more oratorical repetition than 
desirable for such a’ short book, Curtis’ 
volume merits its place on a bookshelf de- 
voted to western Europe. 
Royat PURCELL 
University of Southern California 


Frorio, Franco. Le Organizzazioni inter- 
Dott. A. Giuffré, 


nazionali. Milano:* 
1949. 550 lira. 


This excellent book on international or- 
ganization is a diligent and scholarly ‘trea- 
tise written in the strict juridical manner 
traditidnal with the Italian international 
jurists. The work begins with a chapter 


dealing with the characteristic traits of in-` 


ternational organization, and follows with 
a brief statement on the international ju- 
ridical order and one on the international 
juridical, personality. 


Then the author deals with the organiza- ` 


tions, which he distinguishes as being char- 
acteristically political (U.N.), jurisdictional 
(International Court of Justice), social 
(UNESCO, FAO, ILO, WHO, IRO), and 
. finally administrative (ICAO, IBR, IMF, 
UPU, ITO, IMCO, IMO). Each chapter 
follows.a well-arranged and tightly logical 
pattern, limited, of course, to a descrip- 
tion of the juridical nature of the organi- 
zations. Finally, a brief chapter expounds 
some conclusions. All in all, the book is 
an excellent précis of the matter it deals 
with. : 
The work is carried out with impressive 
scholarship. Each chapter has a biblio- 
graphical introduction which is as com- 
plete as is possible to conceive, and which 
reveals extensive research. The abundant 
-footnotes make clear that no important 
study has been overlooked; and the text, 
even though written in the rather hyper- 
logical. style dear to international jurists, 
shows that the material has been well 
digested. 

The chapter on the international juridi- 
cal personality brings to date the basic 
ideas on the subject and is perhaps the 
most original part of the work. The author 
assumes that “juridical norms appear as a 


technical system of abstraction and co- 


ordination. The same we can say for the 
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juridical personality which they determine” 
(p. 42). The author thus assumes that all 
international organizations may be consid- 
ered international juridical personalities. 
This of course, is a relevant development, 
as it transcends the more sedate and con- 
crete approach which assumes that . only 
states can be considered international ju- 
ridical personalities. This position allows 
the author to reach a number of interest- 
ing and novel conclusions. 

If a criticism is to be formulated, it is 
directed to the rather detached manner in 
which the nature of law is discussed. Mr. 
Florio’s crucial point is as attractive and 
ingenious as it is unconvincing. Yet this 
reviewer hopes to be wrong, and to see 
Mr. Florio as historically correct as he is 
logically flawless. In conclusion, the jurist 
and the political scientist interested in this 
topic would do well to read this volume, 
which is preceded by a commendatory in- 
troduction by Professor Paul Guggenheim. 

; RENZO SERENO 

Washington, D. C. 


DUGGAN, LAURENCE. The Americas: The 
Search for Hemisphere Security. Pp. 
xii, 242. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1949. $3.00. 


The author of this thought-provoking 
book is the late Laurence Duggan, whose 
untimely accidental death in December 
1948 cost the United States and the entire 
hemisphere one of its most able diplomatic 
and international thinkers. The Americás 
comes, however, as a fitting climax to his 
services to the cause of inter-American 
understanding. 

The approach of this work to the prob- 
lem’ of hemispheric relations is somewhat 
novel, but entirely valid. It places a 
stronger emphasis on the economic and so- 
cial motivations of Latin American. action 
and reaction in both domestic: and inter- 
national politics than do most studies of 
inter-American relations. Duggan attempts 
to demonstrate that if the United States 
wishes to establish the American system 
on a sound basis, these factors may not be 
ignored. Perhaps the best manner in which 
to present this premise is to quote the au- 
thor himself: “In the transition period 
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which followed the end of the Second 
World War the United States Government 
showed a militant determination to pro- 
tect fundamental human rights and en- 
courage democratic institutions, but it did 


little to help the ather American republics. 


adjust to a peacetime economy, and its 
interest in their long term economic prog- 
ress has yet to be translated from words 
into practice” (pp. 202-203). 

It is the author’s thesis that only by 
developing the social and economic insti- 
tutions which make for an enlightened and 


reasonably prosperous citizenry can re- 


sponsible governmental institutions be 
achieved in Latin America. He further 
feels that it is to the ultimate self-interest 
of the United. States to adopt a policy of 
encouragement and active stimulation of 
such development, for this will strengthen 
hemispheric bonds. The program suggested 
by the author to further this policy is evi- 
‘dence of his intimate knowledge of the 
attitudes and prejudices of both North and 
South Americans. 

The Americas was written primarily for 
the general public and not for those already 
well versed in Latin American relations. It 
contains little entirely new information and 
is not scholarly, insofar as it has neither 
footnotes nor bibliography. Nonetheless, 
it is well worthy of examination by those 
already acquainted with the field, for it 
presents a new approach to hemispheric 
relations—one worthy of further consid- 
eration. , For others interested in the prob- 
lems of inter-American politics, the book 
provides: an excelent introduction. It 


must be noted, however, that in an at-. 


tempt to deal in less than 250 pages with 
domestic economic, social, and political 
problems, as well as those of international 


relations, there is of necessity rather a high 


degree of generalization. 

Technically, the book reflects the un- 
finished state of the manuscript left by 
Mr. Duggan. There are a very few in- 
consistencies; and several notes have ob- 
viously been added by the persons editing 
the work to bring it up to date. These 
matters do not, however, detract from the 
real worth of the work. 

Ropert E. Scott 

University of Ilirois 
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DENNETT, Raymonp, and Ropert K. 
TURNER (Eds.). Documents on Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations,.1947. Vol. IX. 
Pp. xxxii, 759. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press (for the World Peace 

. Foundation), 1949. $6.00. 


CAMPBELL, Joun C. The United States in 
World Affairs, 1948-1949. Pp. xx, 604. 
New York: Harper & Bros. (for the 
Council on Foreign Relations), 1949. 
$5.00. 


Students of American foreign policy will 
welcome the appearance of the new an- 
nual volumes in these familiar series, each 
the product of the best in American schol- 
arship for its special task. 

In the Documents assembled by Editors 
Dennett and Turner a major change comes 
with the shift to coverage of the calendar 
year; the goal is now set for publication 
within the space of an additional year. Both 
changes will make the series more conven- 
ient and useful. Two new chapters are sup- 
plied—on occupation policy and economic 
reconstruction—but otherwise the pattern 
of Volume VIII is followed. The editors 
have made more use of introductory and 
summary notes to cover items of less im- 
portance; these are often excellent brief 
essays on the subjects concerned, and their 
generous use has made possible inclusion 
of a greater number of documents than 
before. 

Two minor improvements in mechan- 
ics are suggested: The value of the work 
would be enhanced by more complete in- 
formation on authors of documents. Some 
are left anonymous, some identified by 
last name only. Again, the reader cannot 
but féel a passing annoyance at the editors’ 
use of (sic) in several selections. Errors 
so emphasized are not those of the offi- 
cial, but of some stenographer at Lake 
Success. Surely the State Department 
would supply a corrected transcript on re- 
quest. But these are details; the high 
quality of the series is maintained and 
even improved in this excellent addition 
to what has become an invaluable reference 
tool. 

Campbell’s new volume, with its de- 
served praise in General George C. Mar- 
shall’s introduction, supplies a textual 
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analysis which may serve as a commen- 
tary on next year’s Documents volume. 
The two taken together. perform for this 
country the job undertaken in Britain by 
the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs’ Survey and Documents series. One 
cannot avoid a wish that co-ordination of 
these two major American research efforts 
were possible, on the Chatham House pat- 
tern, This observation is naturally not 
meant to express one whit less gratitude 
for the fine jobs being done. 

Mr. Campbell covers the period roughly 
from the spring of 1948 to the spring of 
1949, with its crucial issues of the Italian 
elections, the Tito heresy, the early de- 
velopments in the Marshall plan, the new 
West German Constitution, the Berlin 
blockade, the North Atlantic Pact, the 
Communist ascendancy in China, the di- 
vision of Korea, and the emergence of the 
new state of Israel. The author’s astute 
analysis leaves one feeling that he is too 
modest in his prefatory defense of writing 
current history now. He brings to his task 
a refreshingly critical mind; never com- 
pletely the apologist for American policy, 
he develops his story within a framework 
designed for it—one which makes possible 
discussion of American policy in its wider 
context of world politics as a whole. Three 
maps,. a thorough chronology (calendar 
1948), a well-chosen bibliography, and the 
text of the North Atlantic Pact are ap- 
pended. 

OLIVER BENSON 

University of Oklahoma 


Lenczowski, GEORGE. Russia and the 
West in Iran, 1918-1948: A Study in 
Big-Power Rivalry. Pp. xv, 383. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1949. $4.50. 
Outstanding among recent works relat- 

ing to the Middle East is this book, by a 

former Polish Foreign Service officer, now 

an American college professdr. It is an 
authoritative study, derived not only from 
official and semiofficial papers, many of 
them Russian, but also from-extensive per- 
sonal observation and experience in Iran. 

The book likewise is timely, in that it 

throws invaluable light on many features 

of Soviet policy. In his own words, the 


author “has attempted to describe and 
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analyze, on the one hand, the program and 
techniques of Soviet expansion, which con- 
stitute a novelty in the traditional pattern 
of diplomacy, and, on the other, the meth- 
ods employed by the West to counteract 
this expansion.” In this analysis political 
factors have been stressed and domestic 
developments in Iran have been treated 
only insofar‘as they have had a bearing on 
international relations. Since Iranian po- 
litical parties and groups have figured 
largely in the machinations of the Soviet 
Union and since their composition and 
character have been imperfectly under- 
stood in the West, they have been de- 
scribed in considerable detail. ` 
That an international contest for hege- 
mony- in Iran has been in progress is not 
in itself unusual; British and Russian in- 
fluences have opposed each other there for 
upwards of a century and a half. The 
novel element lies in the ideological differ- 
ences recently introduced. As former Am- 
bassador George V. Allen says in his Fore- 
word, “the major problem in Iran today, 
as everywhere else in the world, results 
from rivalry between two different ide- 
ologies, not from conflicting national inter- 
ests.” Throughout the thirty years cov- 
ered by the book this circumstance has 
given rise to strange variations (the recent 
involvement ‘of the United States, for ex- 
ample) in what otherwise would be essen- 
tially the familiar theme of Russian at- 
tempts to reach the Persian Gulf and 
India, partially frustrated by British ef- 
forts to keep Russia “contained” in the 
Middle East, and complicated from time 
to time by German imperialistic designs. 
In eleven chapters and seven appendices 
Dr. Lenczowski has revealed the peculiarly 
Significant nature of Soviet plans and ac- 
tivities in this strategic area. He harbors 
no illusions about the essential character of 
international politics, and the book sparkles 
with pithy comments and pungent observa- 
tions. He remarks, for example, that un- 
der wartime conditions it was difficult to 
tell where British charity ended and propa- 
ganda began. He notes that “weakness is 
not a factor that, in international relations, 
produces feelings of friendship.” At the. 
same time, he takes the Soviet profession 
of faith quite at face value: “Russia was 
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grimly serious about her ideological prin- 
ciples, which were the mainspring of her 
action.” His concluding observation is 
that “Iran will always have the onerous 
privilege of being a testing ground; at least 
as long as Russia maintains her present 
system and policies. To the United States 
in its new world role, this -bequeaths a 
legacy of constant vigilance and intelligent 
preparedness.” 
- This is a volume of first-rate caliber, 
full of meat. It should be read with care 
by everyone seriously’ concerned with 
Soviet aims and methods and especially by 
those charged with the shaping of United 
States foreign policy. 
, Harrord L. Hosxrns 
Washington, D. C. 


Locan, Rayrorp W. The African Man- 


_ dates in World Politics. Pp. x, 220. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1949, Cardboard, $3.00; cloth, $4.00. 
This book suffers from the limited na- 

ture of the task which Professor Logan set 

himself. As a result of his apparent de- 
cision to present facts without analysis and 
to concentrate only on German aspirations 
to recover her pre-Versailles African pos- 
sessions, Professor Logan has written an 
amorphous, frequently discursive, chronicle 
of a great deal of the diplomatic history of 

the period 1917-41. He has collected a 

` goodly portion: of the verbiage directed, 

‘during the quarter-century under consid- 

- eration, at modifying the Versailles dispo- 

sitions and at maintaining them. His nar- 

ration ‘deviates, however, from the task 


expressed in the title of the book; the - 


mandated territories themselves tend to be- 
come submerged in a welter of information 
concerning negotiations over African terri- 
torial problems in general, the diplomacy 
preceding World Wer II, and the negotia- 
tions of the early war period. A great deal 
of this material, while interesting and 
illuminating in itself, is hardly germane to 
the central topic. : 

The work’s only unifying thread is the 
evidence that Germany consistently demon- 
strated an interest, varying in intensity, in 
recovering her colonies in Africa. Tortu- 
ously, the author has collected the facts, 
including official government statements, 
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Reichstag debates, and unofficial publica- 
tions. He has also compiled evidence, 
drawn from similar sources, of English, 
French, and, from time to time, American 
reactions to the problem presented by the 
German perseverance. The material is 
presented uncritically, and the promise of 
important revelations, suggested in the 
preface, is left unfulfilled. No opinions 
are ventured as to the real import of the 
German position. Was there substance to 
the frequent allegations about the colonies’ 
value as a source of needed raw materials? 
Or was the Mittelafrika legend a mere bar- 
gaining device in the skillful hands of the 
Nazi Realpolitiker? Professor Logan pre- 
sents circumstantial evidence on both sides. 

There is a certain timeliness to Professor 
Logan’s topic. Certainly the colonies, not 
merely the mandated territories now under 
trusteeship, will figure prominently in world 
politics. There is abundant evidence that 
this is the case in the continuing inde- 
cision over the disposition of Italy’s former 
African holdings and in the growing con- 
cern over the future of Southeast Asia. 
These facts Professor Logan has recognized: 
clearly. He has also proved that the Afri- 
can mandates were in world politics. But, 
in the circumstances, it can only be re- 
gretted that he did not substantially ad- 
vance our existing understanding of the 
significance of the colonies in the diplo- 
matic prologue to World War II. 

H. A. WIESCHHOFF 
United Nations 


KOESTLER, ARTHUR. Promise and Fulfil- 
ment: Palestine 1917—1949. Pp. xv, 335. 
New York: Macmillan, 1949, $4.00. i 
A wholly unbiased account of the emer- 

gence of the state of Israel would be a 

phenomenon fully as noteworthy as is the 

existence of the state of Israel itself. Even 
if such a result could be achieved, no one 
would appreciate it, for, as the author of 

Promise and Fulfilment frequently points 

out, Israel was born of sentiment rather 

than logic. Koestler’s aim in writing this 
book, he says, was “a subjective pursuit of 
the objective truth,” which is apt enough. 

In Part I, “Background,” he is quite as 

dispassionate as anyone could be who felt 

impelled to write on such a highly con- 
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troversial subject. In Part II, “Close-up,” 
he is frankly and joyfully partisan. He 
calls this a “close and coloured” but, he 
hopes, not a “technicoloured” view of the 
Jewish war and of incidents in the setting 
up of the new state. He thinks that “if 
there is such a thing as a just war,... 
then this war of Israel is a just war.” 
Part ITI, “Perspective,” is a very rational 
treatment of the political structure of 
Israel and what he believes to be its prin- 
cipal problems and handicaps—the present 
trend toward a theocracy, for example. 
Koestler believes that the existence of 
independent Israel is due much less to oil 
policy or the pressures of Nazism and 
Stalinism than to purely subjective factors 
plus that margin of chance “which orthodox 
determinists always tend to overlook.” He 
considers that “Israel’s rebirth as a na- 
tion after two thousand years is a freak 
phenomenon of history” and makes a great 
point of the improbability of many of the 
events and developments that attended it. 
Although a British subject and the recipient 
of British official aid more than once in his 
career as a war correspondent, he bitterly 
denounces British Palestine policy from the 


time of the Balfour Declaration “in which- 


one nation solemnly promised to a second 
nation the country of a third.” The main 
characteristic of this policy up to 1939, he 
asserts, “was the-absence of any consistent 
design”: it is, he says, “a case history for 
the -psychologist.” At the same ‘time, he 
gives little credit to the United States, 
which, as everyone understands, supplied 
the improbable element which made Israel 
possible. He inveighs against “the almost 
weekly oscillations” and the “sickening 
jolts of. American foreign policy.” As to 
the displaced indigenes of Palestine, he re- 
marks that “the injustice done to the Arabs 

. still remains an undeniable fact; but 


it will appear as a relatively mild injustice - 


cgmpared with historical precedents.” He 
deplores terrorism, but implies that the 
Jewish Agency and the Israeli authorities 
were forced to condone it in order to at- 
tain their ends. “I believe,” he says, “that 
by and large Irgun Zvai Leumi’s fight for 
Israel’s survival was morally justified.” 
Numerous inconsistencies in point of 


view need not obscure the fact that 
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Koestler deserves much credit for writing 
fearlessly and striving to write honestly in 
dealing with this extremely complicated 
episode in modern history. In sorting out’ 
the essentials in the rise of Israel, he has 
produced perhaps the most useful book to 
be written thus far on that subject. 
HALFORD L. Hoskins 
Washington, D. C. 


ManvueL, Frank E. The Realities of 
American-Palestine Relations. Pp. viii, 
378. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1949. $5.00. . 


Despite its misleading title, Dr. Manuel 
has written an interesting and revealing 
book on the interrelation of Zionist activi- 
ties and propaganda and the formulation 
of American policy with respect to Pales- 
tine. In the development of his theme the 
author’ quite effectively demonstrates that 
in spite of “long lapses of indifference and 
ever official hostility,” Jews, American and 
foreign, by unremitting’ effort, ultimately 
succeeded in dictating America’s Palestine 
policy. 

In three very readable chapters Dr. 
Manuel gives a colorful account of the 
embroilment, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of American consular officers in Jeru- 
salem and diplomatic representatives at 
Constantinople with Turkish officials con- 
cerning the rights of American Jews to 
migrate to and live in Palestine. His nar- 
rative makes clear how the persecution of ` 
Jews in eastern Europe, the rise of politi- 
cal Zionism, and the large Jewish immigra- 
tion to the United States combined after 
the turn of the century to involve America 
ever more deeply in Palestinian affairs. 

Dr. Manuel becomes increasingly less 
objective in dealing with the period of the 
gestation of the Balfour Declaration, the 
Paris Peace Conference, and the drafting 
of the Anglo-American Treaty of 1924. 
He draws copiously on American official 
documents and other materials which only 
in recent years have become available. 
While the author’s use of these does not 
throw any significant new light on Ameri- 
can policy-making, it does add very con- 
siderable interest to his volume. 

Through no fault of his own, Dr. Manuel 
did not have access to significant State De- 
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partment materials pertaining to matters 
dealt with in his final chapter, “Changeling 
Policy.” Because of this, it is inadequate. 
The author makes a discerning observation 
regarding the moribund condition of Zion- 
ism previous to the rise of Hitler. 

Dr. Manuel does not seem to have 
forced himself from the threadbare myth 
of the Zionists thet haughty State Depart- 
ment bureaucrats animated by anti-Semi- 
tism pursued a policy in opposition to 
Zionism and to the sovereign will of the 
American people. The author’s judgment 
of men and events, if not his selection and 
presentation of materials, is at times 
warped by his conviction that opposition 
to Zionism was due to unworthy, if ‘not 
nefarious, causes. Dr. Manuel apparently 
does not consider that the objectivity of 
his book tends to be vitiated by his state- 
ment in the concluding paragraph of the 
Introduction that: “... the tale has a 


happy ending. There is a small Israeli | 


State and the United States ...‘had a 
hand in its creation.” WILLIAM YALE 
University of New Hampshire 


VIERECK, PETER. - Conservatism Revisited: 
The Revolt Against Revolt, 1815-1949. 
Pp. xvii, 187. New. York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1949. $2.50. 

Professor Vierecs’s essay has two pur- 
poses. Its historical core is a revaluation 
of the policies and political philosophy of 
Metternich, disentangling from ‘its reac-. 
tionary phases the elements which were 
wisely conservative but not-unprogressive. 
These were in the main an effort to sup- 
port a European concert of states that 
would settle their disputes by diplomacy 
rather than by war, a gradual introduction 
of constitutional practices into the govern- 
ments of central Europe, and a moderniza- 
tion of policy with respect to industry 
without permitting the new commercialism 
and industrialism to ride roughshod over 
the interests of agriculture and labor. 
These factors in Metternich’s political 
thought, which admittedly he was not al- 
ways faithful-to, are attributed by Profes- 
sor Viereck principally to Burke and were 
passed on principally to Disraeli. Thev 
were defeated in 1848, as he conceives, by 
the triumph of nationalism and militarism, 
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which owed its success about equally to 
the unintelligent reactionism of conserva- 
tives and the hasty and class-biased de- 
mocracy of liberals. ‘This revaluation of 
Metternich is interesting both because it 
differs from the conventional accounts and 
because it presents. nationalism from the 
point of view of a statesman responsible 
for the government of a multinational 
state like Austria. 

In fact, however, the reinstatement of 
Metternich among great European states- 
men is incidental to Professor Viereck’s 
main purpose, which is to show that con- 
servatism provides a political faith or prin- 
ciple now needed to save civilization from 
fascism and communism. This part of his 
essay, its principal part, is puzzling or even 
perverse. What he proves seems to be 
merely that the differences which divide 
conservatives from liberals, and both from 
socialists who believe in civil liberty and 
parliamentary methods, are less important 
than those which divide them all from 
persons who believe in dictatorship. The 
practical conclusion drawn is that they 
ought to combine against communists and 
fascists. Why the combination will be 
effected more easily by calling them all 
conservatives rather than by calling them 
all liberals is hard to see. Apparently Pro- 
fessor Viereck believes that the word “con- 
servative” in present usage has bad con- 
notations from which it needs to be freed, 
and also that the history of the nineteenth 
century has too often been written with a 
liberal bias. In respect to the latter point, 
the- vagueness of his book arises, I think, 
from the fact that he is discussing two dif- 
ferent subjects at once: the difference be- 
tween politics whether liberal or conserva- 
tive in central Europe and in England, and 
the difference between a liberal and a con- 
servative political philosophy in general. 
On the second subject, which is put for- 
ward as the main subject of his book, he 
really has little to say that is definite. His 
conservative “principles” (pp. 6 ff.) are as 
often characteristic of liberals as of con- 
servatives, and are so vague that his de- 
fense of conservatism, though vigorously 
written, is in substance commonplace. 

: GEORGE H. SABINE 
Cornell University 
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Yanaca, Curtrosui. Japan Since Perry. 
Pp. viii, 723. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1949. $6.00. 

There has been a demand these many 
years for a one-volume text dealing with 
Japan since those dramatic days of 1854 
when the “black ships” of the United States 
Navy entered Japanese waters. This de- 
mand: has been met finally by Professor 
Chitoshi Yanaga of Yale University, who 
tells the story in thirty-six concise and in- 
terpretative chapters. Here are unfolded 
the eastward advances of the West, the 
end of Japanese feudalism, the creation of 
the new government, the reorganization of 
education and national defense, and the 
-tise of different types of literature and the 
arts between 1868 and 1898. 

The portions of Japan Since Perry men- 
tioned are of special interest to those con- 
cerned with the political aspects of Japan. 
The second half of the book, however, will 
prove to be of more value, in so far as it 
shows the Japanese viewpoints between the 
Treaty of Versailles and the end of the 
Second World War. This part includes 
sections on the Washington Conference, 
immigration and exclusion, the growth of 
nationalism, the rise of the military, the 
diplomatic shufflings, war in the Pacific, 
and occupation and reconstruction. 

The concluding chapter of Professor 
Yanaga’s book is one of the most inclusive 
accounts in English of what has been un- 
dertaken since the defeat of the Empire of 
Japan. A study of the first postwar elec- 
tion is integrated with discussions of the 
role of labor, the dissolution of the zaibatsu 


or combines, and the rural land reform. . 


The author is careful not to°show how he 
stands in regard to either the American oc- 
cupation directives or the manner in which 
the Japanese are carrying out these direc- 
tives. He is content with a happy ending, 
making the book satisfactory for all read- 
ers needing a sedative after a study of the 
restless Pacific. This finale reads: 
“Participation of Japan in the United 
Nations now ‘appears to be a question of 
time. Preparations are being made in an- 
ticipation of that eventuality. On De- 
cember 17, 1947, the United Nations As- 
sociation was launched with the backing 
of some 300 notables. Interest in the 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization is running high. 
There have been formed in various parts 
of the country UNESCO Cooperation So- 
cieties. . . . The government is laying the 
groundwork for effective participation in 
the activities of the UNESCO through 
groups in the Diet, The Education Min- 
istry and the Educational Reform Com- 
mittee, all of which are devoting a great 
deal of attention to the problem of cultural 
cooperation. Thus, Japan has charted a 
course for peace and intèrnational co- 
operation, intent on regaining her position 
and prestige in the family of nations,” 
Tuomas E. Ennis 
West Virginia University 


Barzax, S. S., V: F. Vasyutin, and YA. 
G. Fersi (Eds.). Economic Geography 
of the USSR. American edition edited 
by Chauncey D. Harris. Translated by 
Robert M. Hankin and Olga Adler Titel- 
baum. Pp. xlv, 620. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949. $10.00. 

Students of the Soviet Union in this 
country must acknowledge a capital debt to 
the American Council of Learned Societies ` 
and the Macmillan . Company, whose joint 
efforts have made possible the publication 
of this volume. As Dr. J. A. Morrison 
points out in his Preface, this is the most 
detailed economic geography published by 
Soviet scholars, and it was issued in 1940, 
just before the policy of. almost complete 
and fanatical secrecy regarding ‘economic 
matters was adopted by the government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Specialists have long known of the great 
value of this volume, but even they have 
often been hindered in its use by the 
scarcity of available copies and their non- 
availability outside a few cities. The | 
publication of this volume in English 
means that it will now be generally avail- 
able throughout the world, and available to 
those who read English as well as those 
who read Russian. 

Professor Chauncey D. Harris, the 
editor, and his colleagues have made this 
book even more useful than it was in its 
original form by-preparing more than a 
dozen new maps, a series of tables and 
indexes, a glossary, a gazetteer, and a 
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bibliography which should be of great aid 
to all researchers. In its present form this 
book is probably the most useful single 
economic geograpay of the Soviet Union 
generally available in the English language. 
It is a “must” item on the shelf of every 
scholar seriously interested in our coun- 
try’s great rival. 

Since it is the work of Soviet scholars, 
this volume shares the fault common to all 


such writing: the fawning obeisance be- -` 


fore the dicta of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, 
the many references to their writings even 
where there is no particular need for such 
reference, and the rewriting of history in 
accordance with the Stalinist line. Unlike 
most postwar Soviet writing, however, the 
volume of solid information in this book 
is so great and so useful that this basic 
imperfection is well worth being borne.- 
Harry SCHWARTZ 
Syracuse University 
f: a 
Darin, Davin J. The Rise of Russia in 
Asia. Pp. xi, 293. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1949. $5.00. 


The “cold war” produced at least one 


© beneficial effect—an awakened interest in 


x 


areas of which the American public knew 
little and cared less. It took a global war 
to drive home the importance of Siberia, 
or of the “top of the world,” or the realiza- 
tion that Russia is practically our next door 
neighbor, Siberia has been a terra incognita 
for a long time, and it was only of recent 
date that American scholars such as- the 
late Frank Golder, Robert J. Kerner, 
George ‘Lantzeff, or Raymond Fisher made 
special studies in this field and presented 
us with notable manuscripts on this sub- 
ject. These, however, have written highly 
specialized monographs to which the public 
will hardly refer. Dallin’s Rise of Russia 
in Asia offers a brief account in a much 


` lighter vein, and thereby may carry a 


wider appeal. to thé average and avidly 
curious American reader. The book does 
not offer by any means dn exhaustive ac- 
count of Russian ‘eastern expansion, but 
only devotes its chapters to the appear- 
ance of Russia as a western power in the 
Far East. The date chosen for this nar- 
rative is approximately 1860, which marked 
the crowning work of Muraviev-Amursky’s 
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military and administrative policies result- 
ing in the establishment of Russian sover- 
eignty in Eastern Siberia, symbolized by 
the foundation of Vladivostok—Ruler of 
the East. 3 ; 

The aim of Mr. Dallin, as usual, is not 
strictly academic, but carries a note of a 
political exposé; the purpose is to explain 
Soviet expansionist policies of the present 
in terms of the past. To be sure, the au- 
thor carefully states that there are also 
“ideological” and “factual? differences be- 
tween Imperial and Soviet methods of ex- 
pansion, but the general impression one 
gathers is that these are kept in the back- 
ground, while the similarities occupy the 
footlights. The period covered in this 


. book, 1860-1931, distinctly notes a certain 


pattern of expansion which projects into 
the present. The author, for instance, 
stresses former Russo-British rivalry in 
the East, which, in his view, is being trans- 
formed into a similar antagonism between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

Unwittingly perhaps, the author weaves 
a geopolitical design of Slavic expansion 
into the Heartland and beyond to the 
shores of the Pacific. The narrative car- 
ries a misty halo of Manifest Destiny. 
The advantage gained by such an approach 
is obvious: the presumably chaotic course 
of events assumes an. organized, deliberate, 
and relentless Drang nach Osten.. But the 
charming feature leaves me skeptical, while 
the distance between the thesis and histori- 
cal reality is somewhat alarming. The en- 
tire picture begs grave doubts as to the 
ascribed motivation of the early Russian 
pioneers in the East and the connivings of 
the Imperial administration. In the light 
of the fifties and sixties, the views of 
Muraviev-Amursky had more rhyme and 
reason than one would presume in 1949. 
To accept Dallin’s thesis‘is to disregard 
the manifold factors that entered into the 
absorption of the vast areas of the East; 
it carries the danger of oversimplification 
of.an extremely complex chapter in Rus- 
sian national life and nineteenth-century 
imperialism. 

The history of Siberia and the appear- 
ance of Russia in the Far East was not an 
exclusively geopolitical game on a diplo- 
matic chessboard, as Dallin would like us 
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to believe. In this respect, studies such as 
those made by the aforementioned stud- 
ents of history contribute far more to the 
understanding of this subject than does 
the hastily. written work by Dallin. It is 
regrettable that solid works of the (alas!) 
_ too few scholars in this country are less 


generally known than the works of Mr.. 


Dallin who produces books on an annual 
basis. The book should therefore be rec- 
ommended with ‘considerable caution,. not 
only as a Tendenz product, but as a work 
that lamentably lacks true insight. - The 
drama of Russian eastern expansion still 
awaits its historian, who must patiently 
plow through an amassed material with less 
preconceived patterns: and keener sym- 
pathetic insight. , 
: ANATOLE G. Mazour 
Stanford University 


Grinuut, Max. Penal Reform. Pp. xv, 
486. New York: Oxford University 

_ Press, 1949. $9.00. 

Rapzinowicz, Leon. A History of Eng- 
lish Criminal Law and its Administra- 
tion from. 1750: The Movement for 
Reform, 1750-1833. . Pp. xxiv, 853. 
London: Stevens & Sons Ltd:; New 
York: Macmillan, 1948, 1949. $15. 00. 


The authors of these books are emigree 
scholars who have resided in England since 
the middle thirties. Their researches have 
played a significant role in promoting 
criminology in the land of their adoption. 
Dr. Grünhut, formerly a professor of 


criminal law at the University of Bonn, 


has in his Penal Reform produced the best 
—almost the only—comparative study of 
modern penal treatment in the United 
States and Europe. 
chapters and a section which gives the gen- 
eral outlines of penal reform (criminologi- 
cal foundation, men in prison, prison labor, 
the personal approach, discipline, noninsti- 
.tutional treatment), there follow chapters 
devoted to the treatment of juvenile de- 
linquents, habitual criminals, women of- 
fenders, and mentally abnormal offenders. 
A concluding chapter deals with trends, 
treatment tribunals, crime prediction, and 
international co-operation. The author has 
. a notably clear understanding and knowl- 
edge of the penological problems and litera- 


After a few historical - 
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ture of the United States and the leading 
European -countries. The book is well 
written and could serve as a textbook in 
college courses in penology- 

Dr. Radzinowicz’s work is the first of a 
projected series of three volumes on the 


‘history of English criminal law and its ad- 


ministration since 1750, a date which is 
aptly chosen as it marks roughly the be- 
ginning of a movement of reform designed 


‘to bring’ a well-established but outmoded 


system of, criminal- justice into harmony 
with humane and progressive ideas being 
advanced both in England and abroad.. 
Mainly this required the reduction of capi- 
tal punishment, and the finding of ade- 
quate alternatives. This is the central 
theme of the book, and in its elaboration 
the author has given us a consistent, schol- 
arly, and well-written account, which will 
be as important and interesting to the so- 
cial historian as it will be to the student of 
law. The book is-marked by keen analysis 
based on a sovereign command of the ex- 
tensive pertinent literature (the bibliog- 
raphy and index to cases cited occupy 70 
pages). The research is being conducted ` 
under the auspices of the Pilgrim Trust. ~ 

THORSTEN SELLIN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Mownneror, Jures. Sociologie du Com- 
munisme. Pp. 510. Paris: Librairie 
Gallimard, 1949. Fr. 700. a“ 
The title of this book is entirely mis- 

leading. It is really a typically French 

“essay” on Communism, hardly classifiable 

as a scientific treatise. A few sociological 

concepts, mainly borrowed from Pareto and 

Max Weber, sporadically appear;-a general 

background, formed out of Durkheim’s 

ideas, is discernible, mainly in the inter- 
pretation of Communism as a secular re- 
ligion; ` but the strongest single influence 


`- has obviously been Toynbee. 


What the author has to say is approxi- 
mately this: up to the Communist revolu- 
tion of 1917, the -“expansion” of ideas 
went from the West to the East, into Rus- 
sia. Since that event, the tide has turned: 
we are now living in a period of “counter- 
expansion” when directions for action come 
from Russia, which has deeply modified the 
formerly imported Marxian doctrine. “This 
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counterexpansion may be conceived as the 
realization of “the Communist Enterprise,” 
a term the author consistently uses through- 
out the book. Based, at face value, on the 
Marxian doctrine, it has degenerated into 
a gradual conquest of the world by the 
Russian leaders entrenched in Moscow. 
What they bring to the world is a triad 
composed of “Islam” (a merger of politi- 
cal and spiritual power), “tyranny” (a po- 
litical organization allowing no legitimate 
means of changing the ruling’ personnel), 
‘ and “despotism,” which means the absence 
of ‘limits to political interference. Time 
and again the erm “totalitarianism” is 
vicariously. used. , 

The individual parts and chapters of the 
book offer a schematic history of the 
emergence of the triad in Russia; a de- 
scription of the devices used to secure the 
maintenance of the regime in Russia and 
its expansion beyond her borders; a long 
discussion of the Marzian doctrine, includ- 
ing an attempt to explain its appeal to the 
people on psychoanalytical lines; a de- 
tailed comparison of Communism with Na- 
tional Socialism, tending to prove that a 
converging movement took place in Russia 
and Germany; an analysis of revolution in 
general; and many other studies. Nu- 
merous and often interesting historical 
analogies are offered, but no clear-cut and 
convincing conception of Communism as a 
social phenomenon is arrived at. 

As is usual in French books, source ref- 
erences are meager and often vague. There 
is no index. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 

Fordham University 


BADER, KARL S. Soziologie der deutschen 
Nachkriegskriminalität. . Pp. xv, 209. 
Tübingen, Germany: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1949. No price. 

After the broken home, after the broken 
tribe which is tha great social problem of 
South Africa, we have to face the issue of 
the broken nation. Modern techniques of 

` war and recent strategic concepts are lev- 
eled at the hinterland, bent on crushing 
the industrial potential and the fighting 
morale as well. When the war is over not 
only are the armi2s defeated, but the whole 
fabric of society is pulverized—economy, 
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institutions, mechanisms of social control, 
and spiritual standards. The atomic age 
presents sociology with a tremendous task: 
to sound and heal the terrible wounds that 
concentrated physical forces have wrought 
upon the material and moral foundations 


-of society. 


Professor Bader has made a very honest 
and judicious attempt at drawing a pic- ` 
ture of German postwar criminality. What 
we meet here in the midst of Europe is an 
absolutely new scene across which the 
criminologist wanders with tense interest 
and, a heavy heart, for the atomic race 
which has started may extend the experi- 
ence of a “rubbish society” to other parts 
of the world. It is as if the cosmos of an 
anthill had been crushed’ by a heavy kick. 
We study social disorganization which is 
partial and has left the main restorative 
forces intact. What about a total wreck of 
the social structure, when even the virtues 
of restitution and recovery are hit to the 
quick? 

Professor Bader’s study embraces only 
the criminality under German jurisdiction. 
Crimes committed by non-Germans in Ger- 
many and by members of the occupying 
powers are not subject to German law. 
The picture becomes more confused when 
we learn that 10-11 million persons of 
German descent, expelled from eastern 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Hungary, are crammed into the overpopu- 
laated West German area and that thou- 
sands of people of foreign, dubious, or un- 
known nationality are daily pouring over 
the eastern border. For this reason— 
apart from the breakdown of most statisti- 
cal services—the picture cannot be com- 
plete. Yet what we can see and learn re- 
mains most instructive. 

Very justly, Professor Bader ties the 
high murder rate to the utter brutality of 


- repression which prevailed under the Nazi 


regime. Other elements, of course, must 


-be added: the lack of lighting in streets 


and railroad compartments, the facility of 
escape over the many zone frontiers, the 
temptation of the “debris field’”—lonely 
jungles in the very midst of the great de- 
stroyed cities, where killings for profit, 
rape, and robbery are rampant. Accord- 
ing to Berlin figures, the laréeny rate in- 
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creased by 1100 per cent and the rate of 
burglary by 650 per cent. No place to 
which the public had easy access was safe; 
hotels, hospitals, post offices, railroads, 
town halls, and churches were robbed. It 
was not the devaluated money that thieves 


tried to get, but food, clothes, linen. A- 


theater had all its- stock of costumes 
stolen; the booty was transformed into 
children’s frocks—-Hamlet, Faust, Lady 
Macbeth, and all. Forgery increased 
steadily, since every thing depended on 
countless permits and coupons. l 
The unbearable overcrowding in cellars 
and emergency barracks hàd its effect on 
those sex crimes in which physical near- 
ness plays a part, as in incest. Souteneurs 


turned to the black market, since a general _ 


demoralization .ruined the business of the 
professional prostitutes. A deep disorder 
in the sense of property was revealed when 
individuals stole objects from plants that 
were destined to be demolished by the 
military government and transported to 
one of the Allied powers, sometimes to 
Russia. or one of its satellites. Bader 
points at the mistake made by the invad- 
ing powers in releasing all inmates of con- 
centration camps. Some of them were po- 
litical prisoners, but some were criminals 
who had been transferred from peniten- 
tiaries to concentration camps, had ad- 
vanced to auxiliary guards, and: had com- 
mitted the worst cruelties. In addition, a 
wave of released homosexuals, “martyrs” 
as it was believed, flooded the -occupied 
country. a . 

Bader’s book, with its. many facts and 
its quiet and intelligent objectivity, should 
be studied by all criminologists and those 
who are planning the social defense of the 
United States now and in future emer- 
gencies. P 
. HANS von ,HENTIG 
University of Kansas City 


-.Price, ArNotpD H. The Evolution of the 
Zollverein. Pp. xi, 298. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1949. 
“$3.50: 


Interest of historians in the Zollverein 
has often been focused on its spadework 
for the economic and political unification 
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of Germany. By its very nature the cus- 
toms union called for supplementation in 
other fiscal and economic fields, such as 
the standardization of measures, weights, 
and coinage and the unification of con- 
sumption taxes and commercial law. It 
developed into a living symbol of the de- 
sire of the German people to achieve po- 
litical unity. Several years before Bis- 
marck proclaimed the new German Kaiser- 
reich, delegates of the Zollverein countries 
meeting in a regular parliamentary session 
called Zollparlament anticipated a major 
function of the later German Reichstag. 

Price’s study does not duplicate previous 
efforts to clarify the Zollverein’s contribu- 
tion to the economic and political integra- 
tion of Germany in the nineteenth century. 
Nor is it intended to cover the entire his- 
tory of this unique institution. Instead it - 
concentrates on its prehistory, especially 
on the long series of diplomatic negotia- 
tions and on economic and political ide- 
ologies, and, as the author claims, deserves 
the title of an “intellectual history of the 
origin of the Zollverein” (p. 5). Since the 
contemporary ideas discussed have been 
gleaned from an impressive number’ of 
speeches, pamphlets, scientific studies, and 
newspaper articles, the book supplements 
our knowledge of the history of public 
opinion during this age .as well. 

In its final result, however, this intel- 
lectual history’ negates itself. As the au-. 
thor demonstrates, the intellectual con- 
cepts at work were of minor significance. 
Prevailing ideologies were vague and full 
of conflicts. The fight for and against the 
Zollverein cut across the conventional text- 
book gulf between free traders and protec- 
tionists. Proponents of the Zollverein in- 
cluded supporters of free trade and of 
protection. Conversely, some free traders 
were, on principle, opposed to the Zoll- 
verein as violently as some protectionists. 
Politicians, publicists, and businessmen en- 
dorséd the plan mainly for practical rea- 
sons, as a remedy to the deep stagnation 
which engulfed Germany in the wake of 
the Napoleonic Wars. Nor should the de- 
cisive factor be ascribed to the prevalence 
of nationalist and romantic feelings. A 
great leader of the national cause like 
Freiherr von Stein remained cosmopolitan, 
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while Friedrich List, whose part in the. 
evolution of the Zollverein has been cus- 
tomarily overstated, was an unsurpassed 
master in the combination of classical and 
‘romantic, nationalist and romantic argu- 
ments. The author, therefore, seems cor- 
rect in drawing the conclusion that the 
final emergence of the Zollverein can 
hardly be attributed to ideologies. “The 
‘desperate economic situation did its part 
in urging the governing classes into ac- 
tion” (p. 190). The new organization was 
primarily the work of the cabinets, of 
South German as well as Prussian states- 
men (p. 252). 

In this connection, it should also be 
noted that, in spite of his admiration for 
the driving force displayed by the ingen- 
ious Prussian Minister of Finance Motz, 
the author disagrees with Treitschke’s 
widely accepted dictum that Motz was the 
true creator of the Zollverein. Nor does 
Price claim this enviable title for Nebenius 
of Baden or for Friedrich List. List, he 
says, “failed to follow consistently a sound 
program and exhibited the intellectual in- 
stability which was so common during that 
period” (p. 253). In the old. controversy, 
as to whether the birthplace of the Zoll- 
verein was South Germany or Berlin, Price 
avoids taking sides. The main technical 

„ideas, he suggests, were taken from the 
South German conferences of 1820-25 and 
from the Prussian customs reform of 1818 
(p. 252). 

The book is well organized and readable, 
while occasionally repetitious and over- 
loaded with excursions into side issues and 
foot notes. Beyond the group of profes- 
sional historians, it will stimulate those 
contemporary politicians and economists 
‘who believe in customs unions as a tool, if 
not a prerequisite, of the reorganization 
and the stabilization of the world markets. 
The variety of technical, economic, psy- 

` chological, and diplomatic hurdles which 
the Zollverein gradually. overcame on a 
trial-and-error basis should warn present- 
day proponents of customs unions against 
„the expectation of quick results from po- 
litical pressure and from bureaucratic fixa- 
tion of deadlines. 

Fritz KARL Mann 

American University 
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ARNESON, Ben A. The Democratic Mon- 
archies of Scandinavia. Second ed. Pp. 
xiv, 294. New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1949. $3.00. 


This is a revised, up-to-date treatment 
of the subject which Professor Arneson of- 
fered in his first edition ten years ago. 
The Finnish republic is not included in the 
survey; the reasons for omitting Finland 
are stated, (on p. 1) in terms that suggest 
lack of familiarity with Sweden’s and Fin- 
land’s history and the findings of students 
of race problems, such as Carlton S. Coon. 
On the whole, the revision appears to have 
been accomplished with due regard for the 
changes in the organization and functions 
of government during the past decade. 

While the three countries surveyed are 
in many ways similar, and their political 
institutions—to say nothing of their funda- 
mental objectives in domestic and foreign 
policy—show a multitude of corresponding 
features, they are distinct political entities 
in the full sense of the term. To outline 
and discuss the operation of their govern- 
mental machinery on the local and na- 
tional levels, or to observe the administra- 
tion of justice or the expanding body of 
social legislation, therefore represents quite 
a problem if both baffling confusion and — 
deceptive simplification are to be avoided. 
The author has solved the problem quite 
successfully, it seems to me. His solution 
is the topical approach which permits the 
discussion of parties and elections, for in- 
stance, seriatim in the three nations, and 
allows pertinent comparisons to be made 
at logical points in the exposition.» 

Seven of -the nine chapters of the book 
deal with government, broadly speaking, 
and two (I-II) discuss the “land and peo- 
ple” and the political history of Scandi- 
navia. These two chapters are the weak- 
est in the book. In them, for example, the 
author accents too heavily the “unifying” 
factors in Scandinavia and disregards or 
minimizes those (operative today as well 
as earlier) that divide. But this is a minor 
feature of Professor Arneson’s book. More 
important is the fact that the author has 
succeeded in presenting a surprising amount 
of pertinent detail and helpful generaliza- 
tion. He has given us a reliable guide—I 
believe it is the best of its kind—to a 
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better understanding of these three pro- 
gressive democracies of the North. 
Joun H. WUORINEN 
Columbia University 


GALENSON, WALTER Labor in Norway. 
Pp. xii, 373. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1949. $5.00. 
Interest and weight were added to this 

solid study of social democracy in Norway 

by the election victory of the Norwegian 

Labor Party in the fall of 1949. The elec- 

tions registered increasing popular ap- 

proval of the performance of the Labor 
government since 1945, and, by implica- 
tion, of Labor in government ever since 

1935. It also wiped out the Communist 

contingent in Parliament. 

The author wisely refrained from making 
his study comparative in scope—except for 
occasional, incidental observations—because 
comparisons would have to be based on 
equally thorough and up-to-date studies of 
corresponding developments in other coun- 
tries. But his study has comparative in- 
terest in the present world situation be- 
cause Norway was one of the European 
countries in which Communist totalitarian- 
ism made the greatest headway after World 
War I, and in which, consequently, the bat- 
tle has been joined as seriously as, for in- 
stance, in France. : 

The comparison with France is of spe- 
cial interest, not only in view of the situa- 
tion in France, but because the original 
impact of French syndicalism on Nor- 
weigian labor was great. In this connec- 
tion I note that the author has not fully 
recognized the role of the- so-called intel- 
lectual in the Norwegian labor movement. 
Before World War I, young intellectuals of 
Norway were impressed by the pamphlet- 
eering of French syndicalist writers and 
found it easy to associate the revolutionary 
dogmatism of, say, Sorel with the ideas 
brought back by returning immigrants from 
their I.W.W. associations in the United 
States. Leading representatives of both 
trends combined to seize power in the Nor- 
wegian labor movement at the end of 
World War I, but, under the influence of 
the Russian Revolution, found their closest 
foreign affinities in Moscow. It was their 
sense of national independence and in- 
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tegrity, as much as any other factor, that 
saved them, and perhaps Norway, from 
becoming subservient to Moscow. 

On the constructive side, examples much 
nearer “home” spurred on-the later de- 
velopments which stabilized Norway as a 


-democracy and, among other things, united 


the nation in World War II. Danish and 
Swedish labor pioneered the type of social 
democracy for which Norway now stands. 
The main strength of the present book lies 
in its comprehensive and concrete presenta- 
tion of these developments in terms that 
should interest the industrialist, the trade 
unionist, the economist, the political scien- 
tist, and the sociologist. When books of 
equal scope and merit have been published 
concerning other European countries, we 
shall at long last know with whom to deal 
in Europe, and why. 
BJARNE BRAATOY 
U. S. Displaced Persons Commission 
Augsburg, Germany 


Davis, Harotp E. Latin American Lead- 
ers, Pp. 170. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1949. $2.50. ‘ 


The purpose of this book is the same 
as the author’s purpose in his previous - 
volume,. Makers of Democracy in Latin 
America: to make the achievements of a, 
selected group of personages who lived in 
times past better known to “intelligent 
North Americans.” Thus it is a kind of 
“who was who in Latin American leader- 
ship.” In contrast to. the twenty-four per- 
sons picked out in the previous volume, 
we now have to do with sixteen—nine po- 
litical and seven intellectual leaders, The 
biographical sketch of each one contains 
six to nine pages, with one exception which 
covers twelve pages and is dedicated to the 
originator of the Negro republic Haiti, 
Toussaint L’Ouverture (1743-1803). Most 
of the biographees are not known at all’ 
in our country; others well known here are 
omitted. We may, however, be grateful 
for the opportunity to get acquainted with 
very different types of leaders in the other 
America. i 

Besides the Haitian mentioned, we find 
one Mexican, José Maria Morelos (1765- 
1815); three Argentines: Mariano Moreno 
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(1778-1811), Barrardino Rivadavia (1780- 
1845), and Hipólito Irigoyen (1852-1933); 
two Brazilians—Diogo António Feijo (1784— 
1843) and Ruy Barbosa (1849-1923); the 
Chilean José Manuel Balmaceda (1840- 
91); and one Colombian, Francisco de 
Paula Santander (1792-1840). All of 
these, so we are told, “made some con- 
` tribution to the development of democ- 
racy.” This term, however, is to be taken 
in an unusually broad sense. 

The seven “men of ideas” to be found 
in the second half of the book were chosen 
to show the great variety of the Latin 
American mind. Several of them are 
among the most important thinkers of the 
continent. All of them have influenced the 
politics of their ccuntries much more than 
have “their counterparts in our country.” 
In contrast to these specialists, the Latin 
American pensadcr excels in a compre- 
hensive and global range of subjects. Fer- 
nandez de Lizardi of Mexico (1776-1827) 
represents the Americanism of the Creoles; 
Andrés Bello (1731-1865) must be con- 
sidered one of. the intellectual leaders of 


the independence movement of Venezuela; - 


Euclides da Cunha (1866-1909) is the au- 
thor of Brazil’s great national epic, and 
he also accomplished much as engineer, 
journalist, and geographer. Rubén Dario 
(1867-1916), the poet of Nicaragua, is a 
classical example for showing “the very 
great importance attached to peotry” in 
Latin American life. José Enrique Rodó 
of Uruguay (1871-1917) probably was the 
most universal of the Latin American 
writers; José Ingenieros (1877-1925), psy- 
chologist and sociologist; scientist and 
teacher, has been called the most influ- 
ential leader in Argentine youth; and An- 
-tonio Caso (1883-1946), “the universally 
respected Mexican maestro,” was a leader 
in individualism. 

Regardless of all criticism of selection of 
personages, Professor Davis’ book will pro- 
mote the ‘spirit of good neighborhood 
among the two Americas. 

ALFRED MANES 

Bradley University 7 


HAAR, BAREND TER. Adat Law in Indo- 
nesie. Pp. xiv, 255. New York: Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1948. $4.00. 
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The translation of this work from the 
Dutch was undertaken by two American 


_Scholars who are also not strangers in the - 


Netherlands—-Dr. A. Arthur Schiller, asso- 
ciate professor of law at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Dr. E. Adamson Hoebel, asso- 
ciate professor at New York University. 
The former takes great interest in the laws 
of Indonesia. As far back as 1946 he fre- 
quented the Archipelago, and lately re- 
newed his acquaintance with the country 
and its population during a long voyage 
undertaken for study. The following es- 
says written by him have appeared in Pa- 
cific Affairs: in 1936 “Native Customary 
Law in the. Netherlands East- Indies”; in 
1945 “Legal and Administrative Problems 
of the Netherlands Indies”; and in 1946 
“Labour Law and Legislation in the Neth- 
erlands Indies.” Dr. Hoebel is an anthro- 
pologist, known especially for his book The 
Cheyenne Way: Conflict and Case Law in 
Primitive Jurisprudence, published in 1942 
in co-operation with K. N. Llewellyn. 
These two men have given, with the as- 
sistance of the Dutch Intelligence Office, 
an excellent translation of the splendid 
book by the Batavian professor Barend ter 
Haar, who died in the German prison camp 
at Buchenwald. They undertook the work 
not only because of their respect for the 
author but no doubt also because they 
wished to give that portion of the Ameri- 
can public which was becoming concerned 
with the Indonesian question a better un- 
derstanding of what Dutch science had ac- 
complished in the sphere of Indonesian na- 
tional law. In the introduction Hoebel 
gives, for the benefit of the American pub- 
lic, a synopsis of the ethnological back- 
ground of the Adat Law. Schiller gives 
the framework of the law in the outline of 
governmental legislation. The last part of 
the book, comprising forty pages, shows ` 


-how conversant Schiller is with Netherland 


Indian literature and jurisprudence. 

No one who has read this book in the 
original will be surprised that some inac- 
curacies have stolen into the translation, 
for ter Haar has a terse style which re- 
quires that the value of every word be 
carefully estimated. I cannot enter into 
this question here. (The interested reader 
will find ample information on this subject 
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in Weekblad voor Privaatrecht en Notari- 
sambt en Registratie for February 26, 1949, 


- No. 4075.) My criticisms would be of. 


small moment weighed against my feelings 
of gratitude to the translators for the 
great service they have performed for the 
Netherlands, Indonesia, ‘and the American 
public in this work. 
V. E. Korn 
The Hague, Netherlands 


THORNBURG, Max WESTON, GRAHAM SPRY, 
and GEORGE SouLE. Turkey: An Eco- 
nomic Appraisal. Pp. xvi, 324. New 
York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1949. 
$3.50. 


This volume is one of the most thorough 
` and concise appraisals of the economic de- 
velopment of modern Turkey now avail- 
able in the English language. Appropri- 
ately it begins with a description of the 
land and the people and gives a brief his- 
torical account of the Turkish revolution 
in the period 1919-23. Then follow chap- 
ters givihg detailed information as to agri- 
culture, transportation and communication, 
mining and manufacture, energy resources 
and development, and the economy of Tur- 
key in monetary terms. The work closes 


with a summary and critical assessment, , 


and recommendations with respect to the 
many problems which Turkish economy 
faces today. There is also a very useful 
appendix. 

The authors note that the outstanding 
characteristic of the Turkish scene today is 
its dynamism, which, however, does not 
pervade the entire economy of the coun- 
try. They are also aware of the tremen- 
dous changes which have been effected in 
Turkish life since the. end of the Greco- 


Turkish war of 1919-22 and the signing of ` 


the Treaty of Lausanne (1923). They are 
critical, however, of a considerable portion 
of the industrial development, taking the 
steel plant at Karabuk as an example, 
along with a number of others. They are 
also very critical of the development of 
“etatism” in Turkish economy, and state 
that “the first prerequisite for practical 
American help in the development of the 
Turkish economy is a reassessment of the 
economic objectives and the function of 
government in that development.” While 
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the volume is excellent in its appraisal of 
Turkish economic life, many students will 
disagree as to some of its conclusions, 
especially in the light of the backgrounds 
of Turkish economy. in the later days of 
the Ottoman Empire and the early days of 
the Republic. It is true, doubtless, in any 
country, that the economy must be “op- 
erated in the interest of the people as 
producers and consumers,” but it - would 
seem to be too sweeping a generalization 
to say that “little opportunity either for 
the Turks or for American collaborators 
will exist ... unless there is a funda- 
mental change in the attitude of those who 
exercise political control in Turkey.” There 
would seem to be no doubt, however, of 


` the fact that Turkey’s greatest need is that 


for trained advisers, good managers, com- 
petent technicians, and industrial and com- 
mercial know-how. 
Harry N. Howard 
Arlington, Virginia 


FERREIRA, Pinto. Principios gerais do 
direito constitucional moderno. Pp. 546. 
Recife, Brazil: Jornal do Comércio, S. A., 
1948. No price. 


In this volume the Brazilian jurist gives 
a broad survey of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of modern constitutional law, with 
special reference to the constitution of 
Brazil. In its broad scope, the volume 
parallels the familiar studies of political 
science in relation to the problem of mod- ` 
ern constitutional government, dealing suc- 
cessively with the supremacy of the consti- 
tution, the different types of constitutions, 
the constituent power, and the historical 
development of constitutions. In a sepa- 
rate chapter the author analyzes the demo- 
cratic principle and contrasts it with the 
principles of liberalism and socialism, mak- 
ing distinctions not familiar to North 
American readers but_of great importance 
for a correct understanding of Latin Ameri- 
can constitutional systems. A closing chap- 
ter deals with the principle of federalism 
and the distribution of powers in a federal 
system. The author shows great -famili- 
arity with the scientific work of North 
American, British, and European publicists, 
and his analysis of their points of view is 
of special’ interest. 
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It is to be regretted that the author does 
not undertake to analyze the difficult mod- 
ern problem of the relation of constitu- 
tional law to international law. But this 
perhaps would have taken him too far 
afield from his central theme, however in- 
teresting it might have been to have his 


views on this subject, in respect to which ` 


there is a wide divergence of opinion in 
Latin America. 
; ISIDORO ZANOTTI 
Pan American Union 
Washington, D. C. 


` ALLEN, Ropert S. (Ed.). Our Sovereign 

State. Pp. xxxviii, 413. New York: 

Vanguard Press, 1949. $5.00. 

This is a companion to the 1947 volume, 
Our Fair City, also edited by Robert S. 
Allen, formerly the co-author of the news- 
paper column, “Washington Merry-Go- 
Round.” The earlier book took up seven- 
teen American cities, and this one discusses 
twelve states, from California to New 
York, from Massachusetts to Texas. Most 
of the authors of the chapters are news- 
papermen. 

None of the state governments comes 
off very well, but the least denunciation, 
perhaps, is expended on Nebraska. The 

- author of the chapter on that state, J. E. 
Lawrence, is a devoted admirer of the late 
Senator Norris, who had a profound liberal 
influence upon the government and politics 
of the state, an effect which the Butlers 
and Wherrys have been unable so far to 
undo. It is difficult to say which state 
comes off worst; perhaps Georgia, Ohio, or 
Pennsylvania. Herman A. Lowe, author. of 
the study of Pennsylvania, says that “poli- 
tics, Pennsylvania style, is tricky, intricate, 
and largely of the boss-ruled variety. The 
major lubricant is money, enormous sums 
of money.” ; 

The studies differ in the amounts of at- 
tention they give to state economics and 
history, but almost all stress the overrepre- 
sentation of rural areas in state legislatures 
and the obsolete and undemocratic state 
constitutions which have produced the cur- 
rent proliferation of lobbyists—“legislative 
engineers,” as they are called in Harris- 
burg. The accounts of Georgia and Louisi- 
ana do net add a great deal to what is al- 
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ready in print, but the discussion of the 
effect of the Mormon Church on the poli- 
tics of Utah is most revealing. Lawyer- 
legislators and newspaper publishers re- 
ceive a good deal of attention, almost none 
favorable, in these pages. The newspapers 
of Texas, according to Hart Stilwell, are 
poor to bad; the only interesting one in 
the state is the Daily Texan published at 
the University of Texas, “and its days of 
freedom may be numbered,” 

Although none of the chapters is written 
with restraint, the most unrestrained is 
Allen’s introduction. He says, for instance, 
“Chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ 
associations, railroads, utilities, oil, coal, 
timber, and other natural-resource mo- 
nopolies incessantly fight constitutional 
modernization every inch of the way. 
That is the unbroken record in every 
state.” This reviewer, having had some 
part in the movement for constitutional 
Yeform in New Jersey, can testify that 
these interests did not behave there as 
Allen insists they do everywhere. 

In discussing certain archaic features of 
state constitutions, Allen uses a figure of 
speech that should win the mixed metaphor 
sweepstakes: “Such bottlenecks are dead 
hands in the path of progress, efficiency, 
and honesty.” 

There is no index. A book of this kind, 
with all the names, places, facts, and quota- 
tions used in it, is made much less useful 
by the lack of one: 

Dayton D. McKEAN 

Dartmouth College 


BINKLEY, Wurren E., and Marcom C. 
Moos. A Grammar of American Poli- 
tics. Pp. x, 760, xviii. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1949. Text $4.50; trade 
$6.00. 

The authors of this study, professors of 
political science respectively at Ohio North- 
ern University and the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, bring to their task rather more in 
the way of background than is the case in 
the ordinary book dealing with American 
government. Professor Binkley has writ- 
ten extensively in the fields of political 
parties and executive-legislative relation- 
ships, while Professor Moos combines with 
his academic activities the associate editor- 
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ship of the Baltimore Evening Sun. They 


have associated with them James A. Max- 
well of Clark University, A. M. Ross of 


the University of California, and W. W. ` 


Wilcox of the University of Wisconsin, 
who have contributed chapters dealing with 
Federal finance, Government and the 
economy, and agriculture and conservation. 

The net result is a book which is dis- 
tinctly readable, admirably organized, and 
impressive in format. The bibliographical 
notes and supplementary reading lists fol- 
lowing the chapters are very helpful. 
While students and other readers may still 
not find this book as “exciting”. as they 
would like, there is little doubt that its 
style, vocabulary, and wealth of striking 
anecdotes and quotations place it in a dif- 
ferent category from many texts. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, the authors have 
justified another .book in the field, though 
they may have tried a little too hard for 
effect to suit some users. 

Perhaps the most serious question which 
will be raised about this new study of the 
National Government has to do with the 
amount of space devoted to various major 
topics. Two chapters, covering more than 

. 60 pages, recite the minute details of the 
. nomination and election of a President; 
three chapters discuss the Constitution 
with distinct thoroughness; two chapters 
are given over to nominating procedures 
and congressional primaries and elections. 
But the office and powers of the President 
draw only a single chapter of 16 pages; 
public personnel administration comes in 
for only slightly over 20 pages; while the 
important social security program and the 


Government and labor are dealt with only - 


passingly as parts of a chapter on the Gov- 
ernment and the economy. .Such significant 
matters as military government and public 
housing are not discussed at all. One can 
hardly fail to-note the relatively slight 
stress on the admisistrative side of govern- 
ment other than in the field of foreign re- 
lations. Perhaps this represents a studied 
attempt to correct overemphasis on ad- 
ministration, but the question may be 
raised as to whether it has not gone too 
far in- this direction if proper balance is 
to be maintained. At atime when so much 
stress is being placed on visual aids, it is 
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surprising to find a book such as thin 
not a single chart or diagram. ~~, 
. HAROLD ZINK 
Ohio State University 


Key, V. O., JR, with the assistance of 
ALEXANDER HEARD. Southern Politics in 
State and Nation, Pp. xxvi, 675. New. 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. $6.00. 


This book has already been called 
“monumental” and “superb.” Certainly 
no one for many years to come can write. 
intelligently about the South, American 
democracy, sectionalism, or the suffrage 
without taking this study into account. It 
is easily the most complete and best docu- 
mented examination of the politics of this 
section that has ever been done. 

The research into southern politics was 
financed by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Much of the interviewing was done by Dr. 
Alexander Heard, of the faculty of the 
University of Alabama. The writing was 
done by Professor V. O. Key, Jr., then at 
Johns Hopkins, now at Yale. 

The South of this study is made up of 
the eleven states that seceded to form the 
Confederacy. But no two of these states 
are alike in their contemporary politics. 
They differ from Virginia, which is under 
“the most thorough control by an oli- 
garchy,” to North Carolina, where there is 
apparently about as much two-party poli- 
tics as exists in Vermont. To explain the 
differences among. them, Dr. Key takes up 
the eleven states, one by one, examining 
the pattern of politics in each. Then he . 
brings the study together by means of a 
fundamental discussion of the South. He 
takes up the South in national politics— 
“Hoovercrats and Dixiecrats”; the mecha- 
nisms of the one-party system, such as the 
southern primary; the southern electorate; 
and the various restrictions on the suffrage. 

“The one-party system,” writes Dr. Key, 
“is purely an arrangement for national af- 
fairs. The legend prevails that within the 
Democratic party in the southern states 
factional groups are the equivalent of 
political parties elsewhere. In fact, the 
Democratic party in most states of the 
South is merely a holding-company for a 
congeries of transient, squabbling factions, 
most of which fail by far to meet the 
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standards of permanence, cohesiveness, and 
responsibility that characterize the political 
party.” Southern politics, he finds, is not 
so much a one-party as a no-party system, 
like “the political struggle under a system 
of nonpartisan elections.” Florida presents 
an extreme example, where politics is “ev- 
ery man for himself.” i 

Since “the South really has no parties,” 
its politics offer a contemporary example 
to show how necessary parties are to satis- 
factory popular government. In its “fuid 
factional system not a semblance of fac- 
tional responsibility exists . . . if one con- 
siders some southern state governments as 
a whole, there is really no feasible-way of 
throwing the rascals out.” This no-party 
system “places a high premium on dema- 
gogic qualities” in the political leaders who 
wish to succeed. It also increases corrup- 
tion, particularly the corruption of elec- 

‘tions, examples of which are given. These 

generalizations and many others are not 
presented as mere assertions, but they are 
fortified by 68 tables and 75 figures, as 
well as by the testimony of witnesses of 
and participants in southern politics. 

Because’ there is no comparable study of 
the politics of any other section, Dr. Key 
is sometimes at a loss to tell whether some 
of the phenomena he discovered are unique 
to southern politics. 
mensely helpful to persons seriously inter- 
ested in the study of American democracy 
to have available similar studies of ‘other 
sections. We could then obtain better per- 
spective, not only of the South, but of the 
Northeast, the Middle West, the Far West, 
and the border—of all America. 

Southern Politics is not only a solid, 
scholarly book, but it is also written with 
good humor and with a fine sense for the 
realities of politics. As a book, it is hand- 
somely printed and bound. 

Dayton D. MCKEAN 

Dartmouth College 


Metcs, CORNELIA. The Violent Men. Pp. 
278. New York: Macmillan, 
$4.00. 

The course of human change not only 
raises a variety of new prospects for the 
future but also, especially among people 


who think historically, shifts the spotlight 


It would be im-' 


1949.. 
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of human interest in the past. Half a 
century ago it was commonly taken for 
granted that freedom and democracy would 
soon prevail everywhere permanently. This 
confidence has now disappeared; but in its 
place has come a growing respect for lib- 
erty and for the men who made it possible 
in America. The present volume derives 
much of its timeliness from the fact that 
it' tells the story of some of the greatest 
friends of freedom in the history of the 
United States and the world. 

The men of whom Miss Meigs writes 
were those members of the First American 
Congress who worked for the independ- 
ence of the Colonies rather than for recon- 
ciliation with Britain. Chief among them 
were the two Adamses, John and Samuel, 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia. At - 
first few in numbers and condemned by 
prudence to silence, they steadily won con- 
verts from the “moderate” majority, until 
their views prevailed overwhelmingly in 
the Declaration of Independence. They 
were labeled “the violent men” by the 


‘leaders of the “moderates,” such as John 


Dickinson, not because of their conduct or 
their advocacy of force, but because they 
wished the Colonies to break away from 
the Empire. 

No one who is interested in the period 
of the American Revolution or in the his- 
tory of liberty can afford to neglect this 
volume. The work is thoroughly, even 
lovingly, done. The characters, their sur- 
roundings, and their experiences and emo- 
tions are all filled in with the convincing 
naturalness of a good historical novel. The 
political setting, not only in America but 
also in Britain, is drawn with telling and 
at times startling accuracy. Yet the book 
has shortcomings. It may be easy for the 
student of the history of the eighteenth 
century to believe that the state of Eng- 
land was as corrupt and even rotten as 
Benjamin Franklin declared it to be. It 
will be hard for almost anyone to accept 
without question the picture of practically 
unrelieved virtue, if not wisdom, of the 
members of the Congress. This is not to 
ask for muckraking, but only for adequate 
historical realism. Liberty is not merely 
representation in government; democracy 
is not essentially national independence; 
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men are only human beings. Has Miss 
Meigs been taking the eighteenth century 
a little too much at its own enormously 
smug evaluation? Men were not made of 
pink icing any more than they are now. It 
says much for the strength of Miss Meigs’s 
volume as a whole that in spite of these 
serious weaknesses, her present study will 
undoubtedly remain an-indispensable piece 
of literature in its field. 
JOHN PERRY PRITCHETT 
Queens College of the City of New York 


Browntow, Louis. The President and the 
Presidency. Pp. xi, 137.° Chicago: Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1949. $2.75. 
These six lectures on the President and 

the Presidency are based on Mr. Brown- 

low’s: personal observations, “refreshed by 
some selective readings,” of this peculiarly 

American institution. 

The President is nominated and elected 
to office by the strenuous effort of a politi- 
cal party. The procedure before and at 
the nominating convention has been se- 
verely criticized’ by the political purists. 
Yet, since its inception over one hundred 
years ago, the party convention has, for 
the most part, chosen its most available 
man—that is, the man around whom the 
most’ voters of our widely divergent geo- 
graphical and economic interests can unite. 
Few of the successful candidates have been 
elected merely because of the party label. 
No other system of nomination would pro- 
duce this desirable cohesive result. 

We have combined the positions of Chief 


of State and personified symbol of America ` 


_ with that of Chief of Government in the 
office of the President. As Chief of State 
we have a distaste for his doing anything 
that even smacks of partisan politics. As 
Chief of Government he must assume the 
leadership of the party or see his adminis- 
tration doomed to failure. In this some 
Presidents have been more able and dy- 
namic than others. But we have never 
had a President who has tried to use his 
position as party leader or the powers of 
the office to crush out and eliminate the 
opposition. In this sense the Presidency 
has successfully combined the two po- 
sitions. 

The American people insist that the 


_ torship. 
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President do three things. First, we expect 
him to be a competent manager of the ma- 
chinery of government; second, a skilled 
engineer of the economy of the Nation; 
and third, a faithful representative of the 
opinion of the people. In this last, the 
dynamic leader has been the most popular. 
We have consistently refused to give him 
the authority adequately to accomplish the 
first two. Before he can fulfill these ex- 
pectations he must be freed of detailed 
regulations as to how he shall do them, 
and given authority commensurate with 
the task. This is in no sense a plea for 
uncontrolled executive power—for dicta- 
The President must be held 
strictly accountable for the use he makes. 
of his authority. The means of effective 
control are adequate, and at -hand, under 
our system. ‘Increased authority. and rigid 
accountability should be substituted for de- 
tailed legislation and congressional interier 
ence in administration. 

Because of Mr. Brownlow’s experience 
as an administrator, and his vantage point 
for observing our government in action 
throughout the present century, any’ ob- 
servations he makes on the President and 
the Presidency are well worth the atten- 
tion of any student of American institu- 
tions. These lectures, delivered under the 
sponsorship of the Walgreen Foundation 
in April 1947, are easy to read—a quality 
not always found when lectures are re- 
duced to. book form. 

FRANK PADDOCK 

Temple University 4 


Betorr, Max: Thomas Jefferson and 
American Democracy. Pp.xi,271. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1949. $2.00. 
The student of Jeffersonian democracy 

will find nothing in Mr. Beloff’s book which 

has not been more elaborately and sym- 
pathetically treated, but it does not pre- 
tend, to be more than an abbreviated es- 
say. As such, it is interesting and useful; 
though a real Jeffersonian will find it too 
much colored with the Henry Adams in- 
terpretation, which, with others of the Fed- 
eralist persuasion, created for so many 
years the caricature of Jefferson that per- 
sisted until the appearance less than thirty - 


_ years ago of books with which Mr. Beloff 
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is not familiar. His treatment of the strug- 


gle between Jefferson and Hamilton is dis-. 


appointing, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the author sees, what even Henry 
Cabot Lodge saw; that the triumph of Jef- 
ferson “definitively determined that ours 
should be a democratic republic.” His 
treatment of the Alien and Sedition laws 
which brushed aside the Bill of Rights, 
when Democrats were jailed by packed 
juries and bulldozing Federal judges, is 
much too moderate. Surprising, too, apro- 
pos of Jefferson’s triumph in 1800, is the 
author’s question: “What-is there to show 
in terms of practical achievement for all the 
fuss of the electoral campaign?” That cam- 
paign was fought on the elemental, para- 
mount issue of political liberty and the 
American way of life, on freedom of speech 
and the press, on the right to criticize gov- 
ernmental acts; and after the triumph of 
Jefferson the preservation of these precious 
privileges was. definitively achieved—an 
achievement of supreme importance. Per- 
haps, too, since the triumph of Jefferson 
definitively set the Republic on the demo- 
cratic path, this was a “practical achieve- 


ment” of the “fuss of the electoral cam- . 


paign,” of some significance in: American 
history. — 
CLAUDE G. BOWERS 
Embassy of the United States 
Santiago, Chile 


WuEeare, K. C.. Abraham Lincoln and the 
United States. Pp. xiv, 286. New 
York: Macmillan, 1949. $2.00. 

This little volume is written by an Eng- 
lishman, chiefly with the enlightenment of 
his fellow countrymen in mind. It has a 
dual purpose: not only to tell the story of 

“our Civil War and its greatest protagonist, 
but also to explain the American political 
system—how -it operated to create sec- 
tional strife and finally to render open war- 
fare inevitable. 

The book is interesting to Americans 
“mainly because it makes it crystal clear to 
them—if such proof be needed—that it is 
impossible to simplify history without over- 
simplifying it. The tortuous years before 
the War between the States cannot be ex- 
plained by any device for making their 
motivations, phenomena, and results un- 
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complicated or foreordained. The impact 
of such persons as John Brown, Preston 
Brooks, and Hinton Helper, and such 
events as the delayed death of Calhoun, 
the nomination of Franklin Pierce, and the 
panic of 1857, all of them fortuitous rather 
than inevitable, diverts or rechannels the 
tide of history and distorts its meaning. 
Certainly any American historian would: 
run into similar difficulties should he try 
to explain, within such a limited compass, 
the Cromwellian era, for example, to lay 
Americans. 

Subject to these limitations, the author 
has done ‘an admirable job. European 


` readers now have made available a sounder 


understanding of the divergencies between 
American constitutional practices and thdse 
of other equally democratic nations.’ That 
they cannot get an equal grasp of Lincoln’s 
true stature is unavoidable. There is no 
short cut to the subtle operations of his 


` mind, his handling of thorny individuals— 


especially those who-started out. by oppos- 
ing him—his supreme, but not showy, po- 
litical genius. No one can comprehend the 
greatest of Presidents on a capsule basis. 
One could wish the author had exercised 
greater care with details. Why, for ex- 
ample, should he on page 152 place the de- 
livery of the Gettysburg Address. in Sep- 


` tember 1863, when he states it correctly on 


the frontispiece and again on page 171? 
` ALPHONSE B: MILLER 
-~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


McMutan, S. STERLING. Individual Firm 
Adjustments Under OPA. Pp. xv, 256. 
Bloomington, Ind.: The Principia Press, 
1949. $3.50. ; 
Following a “cooling off period” of some 

three years since the’end of price control, 

the emergence of some of the more care- 
ful and analytical appraisals of the record 
can now be expected. The enormous com- 
plexity of the program. may well limit ap- 
praisals to such “insiders” as Doctor Mc- 

Millan, whose experience with the Office of 

Price Administration extended over virtu- 

‘ally the entire life of that agency, both in 

Washington and in- the field. His personal 

observations are backed by an exhaustive 

, search of the records as they have been 
brought together in the intervening years. 
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Although the main purpose of this study 
is to appraise OPA’s individual firm ad- 
justments, the over-all result is an analysis 
of the whole price control program, since 
the standards used to fix maximum prices 
for entire industries, once the original 
“freeze” of existing prices had to be modi- 


fied, were largely based on the agency’s > 


experience with individual firms. 

The bulk of the study describes the 
evolution of price adjustment standards, 
_ beginning with a summary of the main 
criteria by which applications for price in- 
creases were judged. An interesting side 
light deals with OPA’s efforts to limit ad- 
justments to “essential” firms. In the long 
run, the principal measuring stick was 
financial “hardship,” the definition of which 
underwent changes as the program de- 
veloped. The over-all conclusion is, natu- 
rally enough, that the individual adjust- 
ment program enabled (OPA to maintain 
lower industry-wide ceilings than would 
otherwise have been -possible, and there- 
fore contributed measurably to the general 
success of price control, 

OPA, Dr. McMillan emphasizes, made 
many mistakes. With a sort of determined 
detachment he notes that businessmen had 
a good deal of justification for their many 
complaints about the pains of dealing with 
bureaucracy. But he counters by saying 
that delays and mistakes were inevitable; 
that, moreover, technical actions are hard 
to comprehend, and “what businessmen 
cannot comprehend they will distrust” (p. 
111). 

A surprising amount of attention is given 
to matters of administrative policy, among 
them the question of centralized versus de- 
centralized control. 
Millan’s conclusion is that OPA’s program 
of decentralization was a success, Differ- 
ences in administration among the several 
regions were not great, nor does the record 
indicate that those actions taken by the 
central office in Washington were in the 
long run more expeditious or better con- 
sidered -than those taken in the field. 


This is a careful work, well thought out ` 


and well documented. If the conclusions 
seem overly restrained, this must. perhaps 
be laid to the author’s determination to 
avoid any trace of bias. While of great in- 


In general, Dr. Mc-° 
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terest to economists, the book is not writ- 
ten primarily from the professional point 
of view. (A certain predilection for the 
jargon of the price controller may at times 
prove mystifying to the economist and the 
general reader alike.) Except for certain 
minor points, the general reader will gain 
a useful impression of the character and 
success of the program, and those persons 
who are especially interested in the prob- 
lems of government administration of ex- 
tensive economic controls will find them- 
selves well rewarded. 
EARL C. HarD 
University of Washington 


Cann, Frances T. Federal Employees in 
War and Peace. Pp. xiii, 253. Washing- 
ton: The Brookings Institution, 1949. 
$3.50. s 
This very welcome analysis of Federal 

personnel problems during the decade from 
1938 to 1948 is divided into two parts. 
The first, dealing with the framework of 
Federal employment, covers such matters 
as numerical changes during the decade, 
and developments in position classification, 
salary standardization, recruitment, qualifi- 
cations for. Federal employment, procedures 
and practices with regard to examinations, 
appointment and certification, transfer and 
promotion, and reductions in force. 

Part II presents the results of a very 
interesting survey of the background, the 
careers, and the attitudes of Federal em- 
ployees in the upper brackets. In order to 


‘obtain a cross section of the functional 


operations of the Federal Government, six 
departments and agencies having a total 
of 5,958 employees, P—4, CAF-11, and 
above, were selected for study. The in- 
vestigation was limited to 25 per cent of 
these employees; in order to ensure that 
the sample would be a random one, every 
fourth name on the rolls in these agencies, 
within the grade limits specified, was se- 
lected. These 1,492 employees were asked 
to fill out and return questionnaires, and 
approximately half of them did so. The 
findings are interesting and possibly sig- 
nificant as an indication of where these 
people came from, how and why they got 
into the service, and what happened to 
them after they did get- in. , 
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This analysis of developments during the 
war period will be of interest to all stu- 
dents of personne! administration, and es- 


pecially to those who had a part, however 


small, in its development and execution. 
It is based on a careful study of the oft- 
cial records and on personal contact with 
many of those who had a leading part in 
formulating and carrying out the program. 
The facts seem to be essentially correct, 
although there ere—perhaps inevitably— 
some questions of interpretation upon 
which opinions might differ. 

In this connection, one might cite such 
statements as “in actual practice, authority 
to recruit was so freely given [to the agen- 
cies] as to amount to a blanket charter” 

- (p. 34); “those requirements which estab- 
-lish standards of experience or education 
for certain types of positions” were abro- 
gated during the war (p. 61); the War 
Service Regulations “abrogated the prin- 
ciple of the merit system” (pp. 107 and 
118). These and similar statements tend, 
in the opinion of this reviewer, to exag- 
gerate the violence done to the merit sys- 
tem during the war period. The methods 


were different from those regularly em-. 


ployed in the past; in some respects they 
were less exacting, but nevertheless, large 
numbers of persons possessing very high 
qualifications were drawn into the Federal 
service. — > 

This very fact presented serious ques- 
tions when the emergency came to an end 
—questions of protecting the rights of 
career employees on the.one hand, and of 
holding in the service many war service 
appointees whose -qualifications were often 
superior to those of the career people, on 
the other. Under these circumstances, the 
inference of such statements as that the 
Commission must “prevent temporary or 
war service employees from permanently 
holding their present jobs and thus in es- 
sence denying proper selection by merit” 


(p. 123) seems unwarranted. The state- - 


ment that a supervisor can and should in- 
sist upon “basing a competence judgment 


on personality traits” (p. 154) is directly | 


contrary to the prevailing trend of think- 
ing among personnel people, in favor of 
performance ratings.’ Although such ex- 
pressions as have been quoted here seem 
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to this reviewer to be unfortunate, it is 
not his purpose to magnify unduly their 
importance in evaluating a volume which 
contains a wealth of basic information on 
Federal personnel matters during the war 
decade. . 
W. BROOKE GRAVES 
Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 


SmitH, Bruce. Police Systems in the 

- United States. Revised ed. Pp. xiii, 
351. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1949, $5.00. 


` Our leading authority on the organiza- 
tior and administration of police depart- 
ments has in this book brought up to date 
a work originally published a decade ago. 
He records substantial technical advances 
in many aspects of police work, and rec- 
ognizes that many American police agen- 
cies have in recent years made more rapid 
progress in some respects than have those 
of other nations. On the other hand, he 
notes that “the greatest handicap of mod- 
cern police administration is derived from 
partisan politics” and that “only a few 
police jurisdictions have succeeded in 
weakening the grip of political influence.” 
Furthermore, he points to the pervading 


~ Influence of corruption “which afflicts all 


police forces in some degree, and in a few 
instances has dominated police establish- 
ments for generations.” Here we are face 
to face with problems which no amount of 
technical improvement can solve, for they 
are rooted in peculiarities—perhaps we 
should call them defects—in our moral 
standards. 
THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


HARRIS, SEYMOUR E. Economic Planning. 
Pp. xvii, 577. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1949. Trade, $6.00; text, $4.50. 
The reliance on’ the invisible hand to 

guide economic destiny is on the wane. In 

the United States, faith in planning has 
been on the ascendancy ever since the 
chickens failed to find their way into the 
pot and prosperity remained around the 
corner. In socialist England and behind 
the Iron Curtain, the need for economic 
planning is taken for granted; in unde- 
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veloped countries it is believed that plan- 
ning will accelerate the process of indus- 
trialization, while in advanced capitalist 
countries economic planning is resorted to 
in order that the economy may be saved 
from the ravages of war and future depres- 
sions prevented. Professor Harris believes 
that planning is a product of misfortune 
and that “enthusiasm for planning varies 
inversely with the deterioration of eco- 
nomic conditions” (p. 10). 

The acceptance of economic planning in 
varying degrees is an established fact 
throughout the world. The volume under 
review presents the background and essen- 
tials of the various plans adopted by four- 
teen countries. The purpose of Economic 
Planning is to “indicate the lines, if ever 
planning is required in the United States, 
along which American planning might pro- 
ceed” (Preface, p. v). 

The book is divided into three parts. In 
the first part, which is introductory in na- 
ture, the author deals with the relationship 
of planning to economic conditions. He 
examines the viewpoints reflected in the 
plans of fourteen countries, concerning 
problems of full employment, productivity, 
industrialization, inflation, and interna- 
tional economic relations. Part II covers 
about four-fifths of the book and presents 
extracts from the planning documents of 
the countries studied, including such di- 
verse economies as those of the United 
. States, India, England, Russia, and the 
Argentine. Thus, in the chapter devoted 
to the United States, the extracts are from 
the Annual Economic Reports of the Presi- 
dent and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. The third part of the volume is 
devoted to a brief analysis of the trends 
in planning since 1947: s 

Professor Harris has again performed a 
useful service. Interest in economic plan- 
ning is apparently on the incřease, as evi- 
denced by the numerous books published 
on the subject and the number of colleges 
that have recently added courses of study 
in this field. Economic Planning makes 
easily available a wealth of material other- 
wise inaccessible to the general public and 
the college student. The author’s intro- 
ductory analysis adds much to the under- 
standing of the nature of economic plan- 
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ning. However, to appreciate the full 
value of this volume the reader would have 
to turn to the literature dealing with the 
theoretical function of economic planning 


and its setting in modern economic life. 


Sar A. LEVITAN 
Champlain College 


Haun, L. ALBERT. The Economics of Ilu- 
sion. Pp. viii, 273. New York: Squier’ 
Publishing Co., 1949. $4.00. 


The author wishes to offer comprehensive 
criticism of Keynesian economic thought 
“in view of the almost entire lack of anti- 
Keynesian literature.” Mr. Hahn claims. 
to have presented the substance of what 
is traditionally called thé Keynesian doc- 
trine many years earlier and in a clearer 
manner than John Maynard Keynes did. 
“Keynesianism is a sin of my youth” he 
writes. The principal content of the vol- 
ume is composed of a colléction of the 
author’s articles published in the course of 
the last decade on monetary policies, in the 
broadest sense. Mr. Hahn obviously- be- 
longs in the category of fighting liberals 


who would wish very little interference 


by government in monetary administration. 
Nor should a government attempt to safe- 
guard its external financial position by a ` 
network of quantitative and exchange re- 
strictions. In the opinion of Mr. Hahn, 
the failure of governments to maintain con- 
vertibility of their currencies is due to lack 
of knowledge and experience in monetary 
affairs. “The community of soft currency 
countries is not a community of economic 
conditions but a community of lax mone- 
tary and fiscal policies, a community of 
ignorance about monetary theory, of in- 
experience with monetary policy, and of 
political doctrinaire stubbornness.” 

Mr. Hahn expresses in sharp and color- 
ful terms his reasoned opposition to the 
Keynesian doctrine on employment, invest- 
ment, savings, interest, and business cycles, 
and to Lord Keynes’s conclusions in re- 
spect to economic policy, especially the 


_ desirability of government measures’ af- 


fecting demand, prices, and interest rates. 
In the opinion of Mr. Hahn, Keynes’s 
“general” theory of employment covers 
only a few special situations, and this 


~ 
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theory has received undeserved attention 
by “shortsighted” economists. 

No attempt is made to offer within this 
short space a critical review of Mr. Hahn’s 
somewhat embittered. argument. Those 
interested in current controversies in the 
monetary field will find stimulation in this 
volume. Ervin HEXNER 

Washington, D. C. 


COMMITTEE ON Pusiic Dest Poticy. Our 
National Debt. Pp. xviii, 182. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1949. 
$2.50. 


This is one of those little books whose 


size, straightforward title, and direct ap- ` 


proach make a strong bid for public atten- 
tion. -It is one more result of a grant by 
the Falk Foundation, and, like so many of 
such over-all studies, is a collection of 
previously published pamphlets written by 
such students as the late Leonard P. Ayres, 
Benjamin U. Ratchford, and Roy L. Reier- 
` gon, for example. Some of the studies are 
joint products. “. .. the method of the 
study was unusual in that the whole Com- 
mittee took responsibility for the conclu- 
sions.” The studies are on the “conserva- 
tive” side. 

With the debt increasing again after the 


brief. reduction period of 1946 and 1947, ' 


and with the largest peacetime expendi- 
tures in the history of any nation, it is no 
wonder that the debt is regarded as a prob- 
lem of great magnitude. Here we come to 
a sharp division among economists. It is 
significant thatthe New York Times Book 
Review (August 7, 1949, p. 7) presented 
the book in the form of a debate between 
Harley F. Lutz and Seymour E. Harris. 
The reviewer was interested in the 
amount of attention given to Keynes. He 
is teamed with Beveridge on page 44. 
They are granted “the distinction of having 
done most to promote the compensatory 
doctrine.” There is another reference to 
. “the British economic philosopher” on page 
144. Here it is stated that Chapters 2 and 
5 discuss the Keynes doctrine. The discus- 
sion is without benefit of Keynes. There 
is no quotation from The General Theory. 
Chapter 2 contains just one sentence from 
Beveridge, removed from its context in 
the manner of high school debate, that 
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seems to`undercut the Keynesian thesis. 
On the other hand, Lord Macauley’s His- 
tory of England (1855) is quoted directly 
to the extent of a full page. 

It is an.understatement to assert that 
the book stresses national debt and not na- 
tional income. It passes over income crea- 
tion aspects of debt creation as “com- 
pensatory theory.” Yet, we are learning. 
For example, let us take “the fourth essen- 
tial in management of our national debt” 
(p. 165). “We must restore flexibility 


to interest rates so as to give monetary 


authorities more freedom in determining 
credit policies. Rates must have more 
scope for performing their economic func- 
tion of adjusting the supply of savings to 
the demand for investment funds. This 
will help to discourage extremes of boom 
and bust.” This is not laissez faire; it is 
mixed-economy doctrine. 

This book is easy to read, is amply sup- 
plied with “diagrams” (charts), and con- 
tains an appendix of three tables, bringing 
the total tables up to twelve. The facts 
seem to be here. The book should appeal 
to a very important economic group. 

RoBERT ROCKAFELLOW 

Rhode Island State College 


Beven, J. W. Money in a Maelstrom. 
Pp. 221. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. $3.25. 

In 1928, H. Parker Willis, reviewing the 
transformations which had overturned the 
hasty thinking of'the first postwar decade, 
emphasized that the world’s banking and 


‘monetary questions had become problems 


of social organization and control. The 
influences behind this change became pro- 
gressively more dynamic as the world was 
swept into depression and shaken by a war ` 
of unprecedented destruction. The inter- 
vention, by governments in national eco- 
nomic and social affairs set a new pattern 
of life, and new concepts were generated in 
the process. International order and un- 
derstanding called for international co- 
operation. 

Money in a Maelstrom now provides us 
with an authoritative account of the de- 


_ velopment of international co-operation in 


the. financial field during three full decades. 
The evolution of modern monetary theory 
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has found its workable expression in the 
Bretton Woods system, which has made 
stability of exchange rates the object of 
continuous organized international con- 
sultation and which has created an inter- 
national monetary authority with certain 
powers to supervise the monetary conduct 
of its members. Dr. Willis’ own analysis 
now appears in clearer perspective. 

The author’s many key roles on the in- 
ternational financial stage during the inter- 
war years and his close observance of the 
chronology of events give the book an 
autobiographical flavor. As Executive Di- 
rector of both the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, Dr. Beyen 
looks back over the years of calm and 
storm with an obvious sense of pride and 
yet with a marked degree of self-efface- 
ment. Criticism of governments and cen- 
tral banks is tempered by confession. To- 
-day it appears undeniable that the gold- 
bloc. countries wasted their energy and 
subordinated practical sense to ideology 
after 1933, but the author admits. that for 
a long time he thought they were right. 
Among the episodes of more than casual 
interest is the story of the “political sensa- 
tion” of, March 1939 when the Bank for 
International Settlements, under Dr. Bey- 
en’s presidency, executed the famous -tele- 
graphic order from the Czecho-Slovak Na- 
tional Bank for the transfer of its London- 
held gold to Reichsbank account. ` The 
author, noticeably unhappy over the inci- 
dent, offers a detailed explanation and con- 
cludes that any blame “clearly belonged at 
the doorsteps of appeasing.governments of 
those days.” 

The volume covers a period not un- 
familiar to students of international finance. 
It deals with attitudes, opinions, and views 
regarding the great issues of the. period. 
Herein lies much of its value as an out- 
standing contribution to the literature of 
international finance. ; 

Amos E. TAYLOR 

Organization of American States 

Washington, D. C. 


KerrsteaD, B. S.: The Theory of Eco- 
nomic Change. Pp. xi, 386. Toronto: 
Macmillan Co, of Canada, 1948. $5.00. 
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The change that Professor Keirstead 
discusses in this book is long-term growth 
of large economic aggregates—a problem 
the neglect of which since the days of 
classical economics and Karl Marx means 
a serious gap in the economic knowledge 
of today. The difficulties of treating it on 
an adequate empirical basis, or by attempts 
to modify theoretical models of static eco- 
nomics, are too obvious to need stressing. - 

Professor Keirstead’s book does not and 
could not be expected to overcome these 
difficulties; but it does provide a stimulat- 
ing challenge to further thought and work 
in the field. The author stresses in Part 
I the particular methodological problems 
of explaining or “theorizing” historically 
bound segments of experience; provides in 
Part II a sketchy and incomplete review 
of theories of economic change extant in 
thé economic literature (Smith, Ricardo, 


-Marx, Schumpeter); and then comes to 


grip with the problem in Part III, solving 
it by setting up simple models, assuming 
types of population growth and technologi- 
cal change—assumptions suggested by the 
historical record of industrially developed 
countries of the Western world. The re- 
sults -are not dissimilar to the usual con- 
clusions drawn by economists who tend to 
generalize from the historical records of 
capitalist society, indicating the arrival of 
the trustified economy and the probable 
emergence of a mixed monopoly—state 
capitalism. Part IV deals with the models 
of.the single firm, modified to take ac- 
count of a situation of growth in the 
economy. Part V is an excursus on.tem- 
poral shifts in location of industry, illus- 
trated by the case of the Maritime Prov- 
inces. Finally Part VI provides a conclud- 
ing discussion of areas of decision and 
policy, revealing Professor Keirstead’s so- 
cial viewpoint, which may be described, 
perhaps not unfairly, as that of an en- 
lightened radical with an optimistic bent 
of mind. -. 

The book is written at the level of a 
graduate student of economics; and, be- 
cause of scarcity of technically competent 
writing in the field, it should be of con- 
siderable value for graduate instruction. 
It summarizes the products of preoccupa- 
tion by an active and trained mind with a 
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major problem—but preoccupation in a 
discursive rather than systematic fashion. 
To scholars engaged in research in the field, 
the book is of suggestive value, provoking 
thought and challenging revision or adapta- 
tion, rather than providing empirically 
tested observations or a systematic body 
of theory. Because of the discursiveness 
and absence of an empirical frame of ref- 
erence, some of Professor Keirstead’s state- 
ments seem ill founded or questionable. 
But one may hope that the book will find 
a wide audience, for it will then serve to 


direct attention of a larger body of schol-- 


' ars to an important and neglected field of 
economic and sccial research. - 
Stmon Kuznets 
University of Pennsylvania 


Barnes, James A. Wealth of the Ameri- 
can People. Pp. x, 910. New’ York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1949. $5.75. 

About once a year during the past decade 
a new American economic history text has 
appeared. There are a dozen available 
now, counting revisions of .older ones. 
Each has some feature that gives it spe- 
cial appeal. One represents the combined 
efforts of twenty-six experts, at least three 
stress the play of economic forces, several 
combine historical: detail and a fine literary 
style, another dwells especially on the. ac- 
complishments and problems of farmers, 
and still another emphasizes the influence 
of great personalities. 
suit the taste of almost everybody, and 
the quality of all of them is high. Yet 
each teacher, a perfectionist in some de- 
gree, hopes to find a better one. What are 
the virtues and shortcomings of this latest 
text? 

The author is an American historian 
with a well-established reputation: he has 
written a fine kiography of John G. Car- 
lisle, Cleveland’s Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He also has some knowledge of eco- 
nomics: he was once a fellow at Brookings. 
He is convinced that “social and economic 
things among the great mass of people can- 
not be separated” and that “economic his- 
tory is a history of consumption as well as 
of production” (p. vii). These attitudes 
are the special features of this book. It 
contains an unusual amount of social his- 


There are texts to. 
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tory for an economic history text—at least 
five complete chapters (out of 38) and 
parts of others. The author is more sym- 
pathetic to the consumer and the laborer 
than to the capitalist. Professor Barnes 
writes well and has the knack of injecting 
a spicy quotation at the right moment. A 
careful historian, he sticks close to his 
facts and yet is skilled in giving the reader . 
the atmosphere of the period he is writing 
about. Some of his descriptions of agri- 
cultural and industrial occupations are ex- 
cellent (see indigo, p. 56). The chapters 
on the tariff and on the financial problems 
of Carlisle’s time (Chapters 22 and 23) 
are especially detailed. There is a fine 35- 
page bibliography.” 

On the other hand, the text is divided 
into seven main parts of three to ten chap- 
ters each, which keeps the reader busy 
picking up and putting down the main 
threads of our economic development in 
manufacturing, transportation, finance, and 
so forth. The book is largely a chrono- 
logical account of what happened. It 
seems to be answering no basic questions, 
such as What gave our consumers their 
high standard of living? or Why have we 
been moving in the direction of more so- 
cialized control of business? The author 
deals very briefly with the economic forces 
underlying the trust or monopoly prob- 
lem (pp. 496-98). Apparently fearing to, 
leave out something important, he has 
clogged several of his chapters with too 
many diverse facts—for example, 16 in- 
dustries are treated in 16 pages in Chapter 
12.” For a full-scale economic history, six 
tables seem rather few. There is no list 
of illustrations giving the location of these 
or of the modest collection of 32 pictures 
and charts. 

On balance, this is not the perfect text; 
but it is a good one, and it has some re- 
freshing new qualities. 

Donatp L. KEMMERER 

University of Illinois 


Movtton, Harotp G. Controlling Fac- 
tors in Economic Development. Pp. 
xii, 397. Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1949. $4.00. 

This book is valuable, first, as a state- 
ment of the work done by Brookings, and 
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the conclusion thereof. The factors re- 
‘straining “progress” -have been analyzed: 

(1) slack use of productive capacity, (2) 
concentration of income, (3) concentration 
of savings in high income brackets, (4) 
failure to invest savings in productive 
capital goods. 

Now comes Dr. Moulton’s einedy: He 
_ proposes (1) to improve the distribution 
of income, and thus (2) to better-the ratio 
of consumer spending to saving. This he 
would do, not by taxes, profit-sharing, or 
wage hikes, but by lowering prices so that 
benefits would automatically reach all. 

The book is relatively “sound.” By this 
I mean that it sees the importance of the 
individual as well as -of the- government. 
It presents a good defense of private en- 
terprise (not free private enterprise). And 
it is not mere monetary economics, but 
gives plenty of weight to “real” wealth 
and wages, and to technological conditions. 
It accepts the necessity of business cycles. 
Sound money (a gold standard) and a 
periodically balanced budget are part of 
Dr. Moulton’s economics. Certainly he 
recognizes the complexity of his problem 
and. attempts no dogmatic, oversimplified 
solution. 

The book will probably be relatively 
effective. It is clearly written and organ- 
ized. It speaks the language .of the day. 
Indeed, to some it will seem to share too 
much of the Keynesian ideology. Thus it 
seems to treat consumption spending as 
the one great independent variable. It 
deals with savings and investment accord- 
ingly. And, finally, the thought heads up 
in the matter of POLICY. Moulton not 
only accepts a great deal of government 
regulation, but treats it as his big prob- 
lem. He is concerned with how to do 
things. Accordingly, he is severe in his 
attacks upon what he calls “Classical Eco- 
nomics.” This part of the book might 
well have been left out. 

Maybe there is to be seen a little too 
much of the- “practical” attempt to meet 
radical thinkers half way. A rather ex- 
treme materialism appears in the concept 
of “progress,” “advancement,” “develop- 
ment,” “growth.” All is reduced to tech- 
nology and production per man-hour. 

On the other hand, Dr. Moulton states 
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that government support of farm prices 
“at specified levels” would be helpful (p. 
334), and appears to think that recessions 
may be stopped somewhere above natural 
bottoms -by psychological treatment (p. 
336). 

The book is also useful as a summary 
of economic history for the past 35 years. 

f Lewis H. Haney 
New York University . 7 


Reynotps, Lioyp G. Labor Economics 
_and Labor Relations. Pp. xii, 552. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949. M. 75 
text; .$6.35 trade. 


Labor Economics and Labor Relations is 
intended to serve as an introduction to the 
study of labor economics. It fulfills this 


purpose admirably. The major theme of 


the volume is the impact of collective bar- 
gaining upon our economic institutions. 
The author begins with an examination of 
the growth, structure, and organization of 
the institutions involved in collective bar- 
gaining. Then, after describing some col- 
lective bargaining processes and analyzing 
the issues involved in labor-management _ 
agreements, he scrutinizes the development 
of public policy and the role of -government 
in collective bargaining. 

The second part of the book is devoted 
to a study of the economic implications of 
the growth of collective bargaining. - Pro- 


fessor Reynolds ignores the received theory 


of wages “on the principle that to ignore is 
to condemn” (Preface, p. viii). The dis- 
cussion of wages, employment, and social 
security, revolving as it does about the 


‘focal problem of collective bargaining, 


brings further light to bear on the effects 
of the growth of trade unionism. 

The chapters on wage determination— 
a subject to which the author has made 
significant contributions—are outstanding. 
They present an excellent summary of the 
recent work done in the field. No attempt 
is made, however, to present a comprehen- 
sive wage theory—a shortcoming readily 
admitted by Professor Reynolds. “There 
is at present,” he asserts, “no really satis- 
factory theory on the subject—no. theory - 
to which economists generally would sub- . 
scribe and which explains the flow of in- 
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come ...in a realistic and’ consistent 
way” (p. 432). 

Some readers will find that Reynolds 
has paid too litile attention to historical 
backgrounds. He apparently accepts Tur- 
ner’s safety-valve theory of the frontier 
uncritically: “People faced with inadequate 
job opportunities could always move west 
and take up a farm” (p. 20). This in 
spite of the work of Goodrich, Davison, 
Tucker, and others. Many will challenge 
the author’s sweeping statement that the 
United States of a century ago was almost 
a classless society (p. 30). 

Professor Reynolds believes that the 
growth of unionism in the United States 
will continue. Manual ‘workers have 
achieved a relatively favorable economic 
position in recent years through effective 
organization. Other labor groups, as yet 
unorganized, including the salaried people, 
will eventually find it necessary to or- 
ganize. “It will in time occur to the 
salaried people that they can protect their 
position only by forming their own unions 
. and pushing up salaries as rapidly as 
wages” (p. 425). Dr. Reynolds sees in 
unions a positive force for democracy, 
which is making the worker “a free citizen 
of industry” (p. 51). He accepts as rea- 
sonably certain the further extension of 
union activities into the political sphere. 
The possibility of a setback in union 
growth or the rise of autocratic political 
control which may diminish rather than 
increase union influence is completely 
ignored. 

While the reader may doubt the vision 


which the author seems to find in his — 


crystal ball, the main analysis of the vol- 
ume, which is devoted to the examination 
of present-day conditions of the labor mar- 
ket and its institutions, is realistic and 
sound. The volume is well integrated and 
compactly written. Dr. Reynolds has con- 
tributed a welcome addition to the avail- 
able texts in the field of labor economics. 
Sar A, LEVITAN 
Champlain College ` 


De SCHWEINITZ, DOROTHEA. Labor and 
Management in a, Common Enterprise. 
Pp. xiii, 186. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1949. $3.00. 


» Industrial Management. 
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This book, dealing with labor-manage- 
ment production committees, contains the 
most satisfactory exploration of their per- 
formance and potentialities since the analy- 
sis of several prominent plans of the late 
thirties by Slichter in Union Policies and 
As chief of the 
Committee Standards Branch of the now 
defunct War Production Board, Miss De 
Schweinitz was “in on” the institution of 
many of approximately five thousand such 
committees, and read the minutes of hun- 
dreds of meetings in search of clues of 
their wartime productivity. . 

The “common enterprise” is summarized 
as follows: 5 

1. Discussion and communication of pro- 
duction schedules by managetacnk and la- 
bor representatives. 

2. Development of 


plant efficiency 


` through employee ideas. 


3. Efforts to reduce absenteeism, labor 
turnover, accidents, etc. 

4. Interpretation of war needs through 
plant information and drives. ‘“Informa- 
tion sharing” was.given far greater empha- 
sis than “problem sharing” or “idea shar- 
ing.” 

Apparently no effort is made to control 
and experiment. The variables to which 
may have been attributed the “improve- 
ments” accompanying the labor-manage- 
ment committee are not shown to have 
been operating only with the committee’s 
existence. 

Nine pages of the book are devoted, 
however, to suggestions for “measuring 
results of labor-management cooperation.” 
Criteria, said to have been undertaken or 


.proposed as informal measurement efforts, 


include unit labor costs (“. .. one labor 
management committee . . . attempted to 
measure, completely [italics mine] the re- 
sults: of its work. ‘It measured the changes 
in unit labor costs.”), accumulation of sav- 
ings through employees suggestions, total 
unit cost, “ratio of defective work to pro- 
ductive labor,” ratio of productivity to 
physical input, and what is referred to as - 
“changes in value added.” This final cate- . 
gory describes worker savings in materials 
and inspection throughout the stages of 
production. 

Miss De Schweinitz observes that com- 
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mittee effort, “when neither party (com- 
pany or union) is threatening the security 
of the other, tends to emphasize the con- 
cept that managemėnt is a function, sepa- 
rate from ownership, concerning the per- 
formance of which additional experience 
will offer more clarity.” The labor union, 
she observes, remains concerned with the 
‘objectives and formalized . procedure and 
precedents which are its lifeblood. There- 
fore no arbitrary line can be drawn be- 
tween the union as an institution and its 
participation in the joint production com- 
mittee’ 

` The prospects for joint committee pro- 


grams in time to come are suggested by ` 


the author as depending upon the possibili- 
ties of serious national emergencies, com- 
petition among firms for labor, materials, 
and higher quality, increasing interest of 
employers in high-cost industries in the 
advantages of co-operation, and increasing 
research on the part of unions, employer 
groups, and government. 

Two suggestions: ` British Government 
experience indicates -the difficulties en- 
countered by those who represent labor 
unions when they are expected both to 
represent pressure interests and to assume 
managerial functions. Second, labor-man- 
agement relations are collective relations. 
Decisions which set industrial patterns and 
which emerge from top-level corporate and 
union echelons will continue to be made 
as though no joint production committee 
existed. 

RoserT C. SORENSEN 

University of Nebraska 


Warr, Warren C., and Harry C. TRE- 
LOGAN. Introduction to Agricultural 
Prices. Pp. 227. Minneapolis: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 1948. $3.50. 


This book, still in lithoprint form, is a 
splendid addition to the growing literature 
on agricultural prices. The emphasis 
throughout the book is on factors that pro- 
. duce price variations in agricultural prod- 

„ucts. The primary intent of the book is to 
give those who make entrepreneurial de- 
cisions pertaining to farm production arid 
agricultural marketing a basic understand- 
ing of the complexity.of factors that influ- 
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ence the price of farm products. The book 
is especially designed for students entering 
business who will deal with agricultural 
products and must be alert to price changes 
in these products. The book is written in 
a clear, elementary style, and is well illus- 
trated by excellent charts and tables. 

The first three chapters explain the gen- 
eral price-making factors in a modern 
competitive economy, giving special atten- 
tion to the influence of the supply of 
money and the influence of demand on 
prices. Following chapters treat the sup- 
ply of agricultural products, price deter- 
mination in the individual market, organi- 
zation of the market and price formation, 
prices in different parts of a market and 
in related markets, prices in stages of the 
marketing process, price changes over 
time, the, seasonal movement of agricul- 
tural prices, future trading and prices, 
prices by classes and varieties and grades, 
and prices of the factors of ‘production. 
Towards the end of the book there is a 
good, brief chapter on “Methods of Price 
Analysis,” which is very helpful for the 
beginning student of agricultural prices. 
The book closes with a chapter on our 
wartime experiences with price controls 
and a chapter on recent governmental poli- 
cies applied to agriculture. These two 
chapters are suggestive for much more 
elaborate studies by agricultural econo- 
mists of recent American experiences in 
price control policies. 

American farmers, dealers in agricul- 
tural products, agricultural economists, and 
agricultural policy makers have long ‘been 


` keenly aware that price variations create 


the biggest problems of the farming in- 
dustry. For better or worse, it seems that 
Presiderits, candidates for the Presidency, 
senators, and congressmen can never ignore 
the farm problem. This book and its kind 
by students like Waite and Trelogan will 
be quite helpful to all their advisers on 
agricultural policies. 
Frep R. YODER 
State College of Washington 


CHANG P'EI-KANG. Agriculture and Indus- 
trialization. Pp. xii, 270. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
$5.00. 
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The aims of ths publication are to give 


a picture of the adjustments between agri- - 


culture and industry during the process of 
industrialization, and to try to answer the 
following questions: (1) Is industrial de- 
velopment a necessary or sufficient condi- 
tion for agricultural reform in a densely 
populated rural region, or vice-versa? (2) 
Is it possible to maintain a balance be- 
tween agriculture and industry within a 
given country? (3) Is it possible to main- 
tain harmony and mutually beneficial rela- 
tions between countries primarily agricul- 
tural and those essentially industrial? (4) 
Keeping in mind all the implications and 
complications raised above, what are the 
particularly pressing problems which would 
most probably confront an agricultural 
. country during its process of industrializa- 
tion? 

The questions raised are very interesting 
ones, but the reader may be disappointed 
if he expects to find clear-cut answers. 
The author uses the “general equilibrium,” 
the “partial equilibrium,” and the “location 
theory” approach. The last may prove of 
interest in studying population concentra- 
tion in our own country. 

The statement is made that war has 
served many countries as a stimulating 
factor in the introduction and acceleration 
of the process of industrialization. No 
mention is made, however, of the forceful 
influence of industrialization in bringing on 
wars. Industrial nations are, as a rule, the 
ones well equipped for war and ready to 
go. Wars stimulate industrialization in 


those countries that are not at war at the - 


time. Industrial development is found to 
be a necessary condition for agricultural 
reform, but the stimulus for industrializa- 
tion must come from sources other than 
agriculture. The reader may question the 
assumption that in the process of indus- 
trialization other changes that have taken 
place, such as productivity per crop acre,. 
were due to industrialization. : 

In comparing the industrialization of 
island empires like England and Japan 
with that of China, one should take into 
consideration their colonial possessions 
from which they could secure cheap raw 
materials for industrial plants, their avail- 
able power resources, and the temperament 
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of the people. International commerce or 
trade has been a valuable source of income 
to both Japan and the British: Empire. 
What can China look forward to in this 
field? What are the power resources of 
China considering its coal shortage? Are 
the people of China ambitious to extend 
their sphere of influence? 

From the title, the subtitle (The Ad- 
justments That Take Place as an Agricul- 
tural Country Is Industrialized), and the 
name of the author, the reader is likely to 
be looking for suggestions for stimulating 
industrialization in China. About the only 
definite one is a quotation from an Ameri- 
can writer that industrialization will re- 
quire 133.2 billion United States dollars 
(at 1936 prices) over a forty-year period. 
The author wisely points out that the above 
figures have some value for reference, but 
that it is also obvious that they have a 
very limited application. : 

Rather than developing a plan for the 
industrialization of a country like China, 
the author deals with the formal concepts 
of what is likely to happen under a given 
condition. 

The research student will find many ref- ` 
erences and quotations giving the economic 
theories and concepts of scores of present- 
day American writers, but very little that 
is new. The research student will find in 
this publication many references to treaties 
and formal concepts of scores of people, 
mostly ‘present-day American writers, on 
subjects of which very little is known. 

A. F. Vass 
University of Wyoming: 


Davis, Pearce. The Development of the 
American Glass Industry. Pp. xiv, 316. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. $6.00. 

Economists and economic historians are 
showing a growing interest in studies of in- 
dustries. Such studies supply a living Jab- | 
oratory in which to test economic theories. 
For many years Harvard has provided 
many of the most scholarly of these in- 
dustry studies. This book meets the usual 
high standards of the Harvard series. - 

Professor Davis states that his study has 
three basic purposes. The first is “a hbis- 
torical account of the economic evolution 
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of glass manufacture in the United States 
—a second purpose of the study falls 
within the field of labor history—a- third 
purpose is an analysis of the interrelation- 
. ship between the tariff policy of the United 
States and the growth of glassmaking” (p. 
viii). The second and third of these pur- 
poses are accomplished much betted than 
_the first. 

If the layman is to understand the evo- 
lution of glassmaking, the author must give 
a clear description of the processes, espe- 
cially of the basic ones. It is virtually im- 
possible to do this without diagrams or 
pictures. There is not a diagram or pic- 
ture in the entire book. Instead, there are 
lengthy and sometimes involved descrip- 
tions of manufacturing processes. These 
leave the reader bewildered and frustrated 
unless -he is a glass expert. The audience 
for these studies should be wider than that. 
Because other books in this Harvard series 
have had a similar shortcoming, this re- 
viewer is willing to believe that the scarcity 
of pictures may be the result of editorial 
policy or of publisher’s limitations. The 
price is high for a small book, and pictures 

` would raise it higher. Nevertheless, the 
policy’ should be modified. Well-chosen 
pictures save pages of description and can 
be more effective. 

After a brief discussion of glassmaking 
in ancient times and in the colonial period, 
the author really begins his study with 
1789. From then until 1930, when it ends, 
he deals with the history of glassmaking in 
four periods of thirty to forty years each. 
Within that chronological framework he 
discusses the three topics of industrial 
progress, tariffs, and labor. And within 
these topics, especially industrial progress, 
he deals with the development of different 
types of glass manufacture such as flint 
and lime glass, or such as glass containers, 
window glass, pressed and blown glass, 
and plate glass. Mechanical progress and 
unionization varied markedly within differ- 
ent branches of-the industry. The book 
has thirty-three tables (imports and. ex- 
ports, prices and wages), an excellent bibli- 
ography—much of the material was drawn 
from trade journal accounts—and a good 
index. The concluding chapter sums up 
the. author’s findings exceptionally well. 
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A few of the book’s outstanding conclu- 
sions ‘deserve mention. The industry has 
generally enjoyed a high tariff. In the 
nineteenth century this delayed progress— 
glass products with the least protection 
made the greatest advances (pp. 114-17, 
138). The tariff promoted a labor mo- 
nopoly more than it did an industrial mo- 
nopoly. In the 1880’s and 1890’s window 
glass makers and bottle blowers had ex- 
ceptionally strong unions. They estab- 
lished production quotas and limited mem- 
bership. But mechanization in these areas 
of glassmaking came about 1900 and 
sharply reduced the power. of these unions. 
With the increased investment necessary 
for increased mechanization, some indus- 
trial monopoly has appeared (p. 266). 
Another characteristic of glassmaking has 
been its tendency to wander in search of 
fuel. In the early days the industry fol- 
lowed the supply of charcoal; then as it 
came to depend on coal, it settled in the 
Middle Atlantic States and Ohio, but later 
it wandered again in pursuit of thé natural 
gas supply. 3 

f Donatp L. KEMMERER 

University of Illinois 
TAX INSTITUTE, Inc. Income Tax Ad- 

ministration. Pp. xx, 449. New York: 

Tax Institute, Inc., 1949. $6.00. < 


This symposium by forty-five tax ad- 
ministrators, tax practitioners, taxpayers 
and economists—a rather formidable num- 
ber of contributors—is the most compre- 


` hensive and variegated review of the prob- 
“lems of federal, state and local income tax 


administration and compliance published in 
recent years. As is to be expected in a 
symposium, many problems are touched 
upon but only few are treated extensively, 
and the treatment is uneven. But fortu- 
nately good papers predominate and the 
volume taken as a whole is exceedingly 
suggestive and stimulating.’ This is the 
tenth symposium on tax problems ar- 
ranged and published by the Tax Institute 
and it is certainly the best and most use- 
ful of the series. The volume fully justifies 
its higher price. The able executive direc- 
tor of the Institute—Dr. Mabel Walker— 
and her associates deserve praise for the 
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care exercized by them in the planning of 
these volumes. 

The keynote of this volume is found in 
‘Norris Darrell’s statement in his preface 
that “unless the administrative machinery 
is well designed and operated efficiently 
and in keeping with commonly acceptable 
notions, the Jaw will not work well, how- 
ever sound may be its abstract rules and 
underlying policy.” But the actual discus- 
sion is opened with an overall review by 
Luther Gulick of the goals of tax adminis- 
tration. Three distinguished lawyers— 
Robert N. Miller, Montgomery B. Allen, 
‘ Arthur A. Ballantine—and Undersecretary 


of the Treasury Edward H. Foley, Jr. dis-. 


cuss the responsibilities of Congress, the 
executive branch, and the judiciary in ef- 
fecting good tax administration. 

The relations between the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenues and the taxpayers are dis- 
cussed by several field agents of the Bu- 
reau. 


lations effected in recent years, In a sec- 
tion dealing with special problems, Paul T. 
Norton, a businessman, urges a shift in de- 
preciation allowance practice from straight 
line depreciation to the one which becomes 
accelerated as the property advances in 
age; while H. T. Schwartz ọf the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue describes the treat- 
ments accorded by the Bureau under the 
law to various types of compensation and 
pension welfare benefits. J. K. Lasser, 
with his usual resourcefulness, together 
with fifteen tax practitioners contributes 
one of the most interesting and useful sec- 
tions, in the form of a round table devoted 
to a critical analysis of fifteen specific prob- 
_ lems More constructive controversy is 
generated in those brief discussions than 
in most of the other lengthier contributions. 

The balance of the volume is devoted to 
an analysis of state and local administra- 
tive income tax problems. Mortimer M. 
Kassell, deputy taz commissioner of New 
York, reviews tke movement towards 
-greater uniformity in state income taxa- 
tion and deprecates its slowness. D. H. 
Kurtzman -describes Philadelphia’s favor- 
able. experiencé with a local income. tax 
and C. C. Tillman does the same for the 
Toledo income tax, while H. G. Homuth, 


Considerable stress is put on the. 
vast degree of decentralization of those re- 
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a Pennsylvania businessman, reviews criti- 
cally the operation of. the other local in- 
come taxes in Pennsylvania. International 
aspects of income tax administration are 
discussed competently by Raphael Sherfy 
of the Treasury and by Mitchel B. Carrol 
and George F. James, tax practitioners. 
PAUL STUDENSKI 
New York University 


LANGE, OSKAR, and FreD M, TAYLOR On 
the Economic Theory of Socialism. Pp. 
vii, 143. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1948. $2.00." 

The essays of Taylor and Lange are di- 
rectly and indirectly an answer to the chal- 
lenging books of Mises and Hayek denying 
the possibility of an economic calculation 
in a socialist economy. According to these 


writers, the lack of the free competitive 


market deprives a socialist economy of the 
factor that allocates in a capitalistic society 
all the resources in the most rational way 
with full freedom in consumption left to 
the members of.the society. Statements 
and books proving the impossibility of a 
socialist economy are not new. What is 
relatively new is the reduction of the dis- 
cussion to purely abstract issues of the 
economic theory. 

The task of defending. a socialist eco- 
nomic order has’ usually been taken over 
by writers of the Marxian school of eco- 
nomic thought. Neither Taylor nor Lange 
is a Marxist. Both analyze the possi- 
bility of an economically rational socialist 
economy from the viewpoint of the non- 
Marxian economic theory. Both answer 
the basic question in the affirmative. Both 
assume that under state ownership of the 
means of production it is possible to have 
freedom of choice in consumption and 
freedom of occupation. With this free- 
dom the demand of the consumers would 
determine the prices of the goods supplied 
by the producer (the state-owned or -con- 
trolled production machinery). Thus, as 
in our capitalistic economy, the consumer’s 
demand and his preferences, expressed in 
market prices, would tell the central plan- 
ning board what was wrong with alloca- 
tion of resources and make it possible to 
correct the mistakes. In other words, the 
same method that is applied by’ the man- 
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agers of the capitalistic enterprises—the 
method of trial and error—could be ap- 
plied by the administrators of the socialist 
‘economy. The first prices fixed by a plan- 
ning board would be.the prices in existence 
at the beginning of the planning; that is, 
the prices would be historically given. If 
the fixed prices were too high there would 
be a surplus; if too low there would be 
scarcity. In either case, the planning 
board could correct the prices and thus 
create a price equilibrium. 

According to Lange, a planning board 
could do this more quickly than can the 
manager of private enterprises because of 
a better knowledge of the whole economy. 
On this and related considerations is based 
Lange’s interesting chapter, “The Econo- 
mist’s Case.for Socialism.” “The analogy 
between the allocation of resources in 
a competitive capitalist and a socialist 
economy is only a purely formal one. The 


actual allocation may be quite different.” — 


It is the different distribution of income 
in a socialist economy that makes the main 
difference. A more eqtial distribution of 
the national income makes the demand a 
much more exact reflection of the needs 
and the preferences of the mass of con- 
sumers. The state or the planning board 
can much better plan the production than 
can a private enterprise manager. In a 
planned ceonomy the cost calculation can 
be more comprehensive by including the 
social costs. Because of the careful plan- 
ning, such an economy would not be sub- 


ject to the fluctuations „of the business - 


cycle. 

On the opposite side, in the capitalistic 
economy, monopolies have destroyed the 
function of the competitive market. To 
return to the competitive economy de- 
scribed by the economists, one would have 
to destroy the large production units and 
give up all the technical advantages of mass 
production. These economic giants have a 
political power dangerous to democratic 
freedoms. 

` provides the solution. 

Of. course, Lange does not disregard the 
fact that theoretical, abstract superiority 
of a system does not always mean its su- 
perior achievement. He indicates some of 
the difficulties in administering-a socialist 


According to Lange, socialism” 
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economy, but did not or could not pay 
enough attention to the Russian experi- 
ence. Of course, planning is by no means 
connected with a totalitarian regime, as in 
Russia. Nevertheless, it would. be inter- 
esting to examine the economic impact of | 
the Russian situation, where an economic 
error in planning or management may 
mean a crime and subsequent punishment. 
I wonder also whether we may expect from 
Lange an analysis of the working of a so- 
cialist economy in his native Poland, 
where he is now living. 

The reprint of these two stimulating 
essays with an excellent introduction by 
Lippincot should be welcomed by every- 
body interested in these problems. 

IGNACY ALEKSANDROWICZ 

Hobart and William Smith Colleges 


Merton, Ropert K. Social Theory and 
Social Structure. Pp. vi, 423. Glencoe, 
Il.: Free Press, 1949. $5.00. 

In the preparation of this volume for 
the press, Professor Merton has collected 
and rearranged fourteen papers previously 
published during the past dozen years, and 
has prefaced them with an Introduction 
made up in considerable part from the 
substance of two previously written papers, 


-and an opening chapter of sixty-one pages 


which was written for the present use. 
The book has in average measure the de- 
fects characteristic of any volume put to- 
gether in this way; many of the chapters 
in the-last of the four parts into which the 
author has grouped them are not related 
in any very obvious way to the theme de- 
veloped in his Introduction and Chapter I. 
However, the development of this theme, 
which he designates as “functional analy- 
sis,” in these opening sections of the book 


-is very suggestive; and while his concep- 


tion of functional analysis does not seem 
to the present reviewer’to be as original as 
would be implied by his rather sharp criti- 
cisms of earlier writers’ work, still it is an 
improvement, in the way of clear and or- 
dered thinking, upon anything to be found 
in the previous literature. 

Merton does not attempt, at any one 
point in his presentation, a definition of 
his term “functional. analysis”; it would 
accordingly be presumptuous for a reviewer 
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to attribute such a definition to him. A 
careful reading of Chapter I, and, in par- 


ticular, of -his “Paradigm for Functional — 


Analysis in Sociology” (pp. 50-54), will, 
however, make reasonably clear to anyone 
who has some acquaintance with past 
trends in sociological and anthropological 
inquiry, what the author intends by his 
‘concept. It is es sound a conception of 
the general research procedure appropriate 
for inquiries that aim to contribute to so- 
ciological theory, as we are likely soon to 
achieve. 


A number of tke papers included as chap- « 


ters in this volume are individually inter- 
esting. It is likely that many American so- 
ciologists will be especially interested in 
the two chapters on the sociology of knowl- 
édge included in Part III. Opinions and 
tastes doubtless differ as to the relative 
usefulness of having a number of a com- 
petent sociologists’ papers collected in a 
single volume, as compared with having 
them available simply in the bound files of 
standard journals. Personally, I think col- 
lected volumes cf a single author’s scat- 
tered writings are quite useful. 
Froyo N. House 
University of Virginia 


MURDOCK, GEORGE Peter. Social Struc- 
ture, Pp. xvii, 387. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1949. $4.50. 


Though the Preface of this book states 
that it derives from four “systems of 
theory”—the Sumner-Keller school of so- 


ciological thought, the Boas historical ap-, 


proach, behavioristic psychology, and psy- 
choanalysis—it must be regarded primarily 
as a product of the first of these. Despite 
the fact that its data are drawn from 250 
societies, that statistical techniques are 
used in analyzing these data, and that the 
postulational system of investigation is em- 
ployed, the work must, for all its modern 
dress, be classified, in the technical sense, 
as comparative sociology, and thus be held 
subject to all the well-established reserva- 
tions, methodological and conceptual, that 
have been brougkt against this method. 
Utilizing in large part the materials of 
the Yale Cross-Cultural Survey, the author 
considers those aspects of social structure 
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based on kinship, and the principles of so- 
cial relations, to be developed from his 
data. The forms of the immediate (or, as 
he terms it, the “nuclear”) family and 
their extensions are first taken up. Next 
the community, the only social structure 
treated that is not based exclusively on 
kinship, is discussed. Moving from de- 
scription to analysis, a long chapter em- 
ploying the postulational method, with 


“demonstrations achieved by the use of the 


chi-squared test of association, then pre- 
sents the determinants of kinship termi- 
nology, though the thesis here is essentially 
not very different from the Boas-Golden- 
weiser principle of limited possibilities. 
The regulation of sex and the relation of 
this to incest taboos is then considered; 
while a final chapter on “The Social Law 
of Sexual Choice” sets up generalizations 
in terms of negative gradients of ethno- 
centrism, exogamy, adultery, and homo- 
sexualism, and positive gradients of pro- 
pinquity, appropriate age, and kinship. 
These are forces held to reveal the basic 
principles that govern mating in all hu- 
man societies. The book ends with an 
appendix, wherein a technique for recon- 
structing relationships between nonhistoric 
peoples on the basis of classifications de- 
rived in the text is presented. 

From the points of view of both data 
and method, the book will undoubtedly 
cause controversy. The assertion that the 
“nuclear” family is a universal has already 
been challenged. The question will be 
raised as to the eagerness to ascribe cau- 
sality, or even association; on the basis of 
statistical findings that, on their face and 
in the light of the assumptions made, do 
not seem to justify the degree of verifica- 
tion of propositions or theorems claimed 
for them. Any discussion of incest regula- 
tions, which are treated at length, invari- 
ably evokes divergent views. 

In the final analysis, however, the argu- 
ment, as in all science, and particularly 
where the comparative method is em- 
ployed, turns on the quality of the data. 
One invariably scans the bibliography and 
evaluates the sources from the area with 
which one is most familiar. If this be 
Africa, the, materials are not impressive. 
Thus we find “Twi,” a linguistic group, 
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counted as one cultural unit, though the 


Ashanti, a Twi-speaking people, .are also . 


counted as one. Six tribes, data on which 


come from one author’s pen and are con- - 


_ tained in a single work, count six; eight 
from another single source count eight; 
four from a third count four. Some of the 


sources, such as Ellis’ Negro Culture in- 


West Africa, are of questionable validity, 
while most of the fine works on African 
social organization of the last decade, such 
as Evans-Pritchard’s study of the Nuer or 
Richards’ book on the Bemba, do not ap- 


pear at all. The African data, also, could ' 


have been used to point the significance of 
intracultural variation in institutions, a 
point that does not seem to have received 
the attention it should have in any treat- 
ment of human social institutions or cul- 
tural behavior. How does one count a so- 
ciety whose sanctioned marriage-types num- 
ber more than one, and even include forms 
where the woman plays the role of hus- 
band? 

` The difficulties with terminology that 
have beset writers on social organization 
are faced in the traditional manner. That 
is, when the new terms and new uses of 
old terms have been mastered, there is an 
inner consistency of usage; but there is 
no resolution of the over-all problem of 
achieving consensus. Students who intend 
- to use this book will do well to compile a 
glossary—something the author might con- 
sider doing for them in a later edition. 
That the book will be used by students of 
social institutions in the future will be ap- 
parent to all who consider its scope. 
if it does not resolve the problems of which 
it treats, its numerous hypotheses, its 
methodological usages, and its sweeping 
conclusions will be subjects for analysis by 
others who are concerned with the question 
of scientific law in human society, in terms 


of the regularities that are to be discerned. 


in the ways men order their mutual rela- 
tions as members of the social aggregates 
they comprise. 
_ MELVILLE J. Herskovits 
Northwestern University i 


Lippitt, RONALD. Traning in Community 
Relations. Pp. xiv, 286. «New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. $3.50. 


For . 
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This volume represents a method of 
dealing with its subject different from the 
usual procedure. It is the report of an 
experiment designed to reveal effective 
ways of teaching individual and group 
skills. Social scientists, educational spe- 
cialists, and community workers combined 
in a co-operative effort to present an ex- 
ample of action research. Since it is diffi: 
cult for an individual carrying on a re- 
search project to try out alternative meth- 
ods under strictly comparable conditions, 
and likewise to measure the effects of his 
actions, à group project of trained persons 
offers certain advantages. Individual ef- 
forts may be more readily focalized and 
evaluated, but the resultant effect involves 
many individuals, and hence an effort to 
develop new group skills relating to com- 
munity relations needs the type of pres- 
entation we find in this book. This report 


_is not a manual on workshop methods or 


an outline of social action strategy. The 
project was an attempt “to explore the 
functional relations between educational 
methodology, action methodology, and re- 
search methodology in the solution of prob- 
lems where tensions in human relations are 
involved.” 

Since this is a report of a team product, 
the presentation is not the clear-cut 1-2-3 
statement which an individual might work 
out, but rather the gradual unfolding and 
evolving of an idea or procedure which at 
times seems hazy, but is in fact a picture 
of the growth of mutual undetstanding 
among members of a group or committee 
regarding a problem about which there 
are various attitudes. The report is con- 
structed by a “committee” in which there | 
is a group attempt to come to a conclusion 
by wandering back and forth over an area 
and finding a natural path for group rela- 
tionship and. action. A, 

The steps covered include such topics as: 
The plan of the training experiment; Re- 
cruiting strategy and techniques; View- 
points on training needs; Principles and 
procedures of the training process;. Meas- 
urement of the learning situation; Factors 
influencing the effectiveness and non-effec- 
tiveness of the workshop; Action research 
and training in human relation skills. From ` 
the merging of interests and the presenta- 
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tion of the actual processes occurring in a 
group effort əf this kind, we are presented 
with a first step in the analysis of co-opera- 
‘tive procedure in the study of community 
relations. The person who is looking for 
an exact formula which he can apply with 
“slide-rule precision” to a situation will be 


disappointed. The person who is carrying 


on similar work and needs support and en- 
couragement in conducting conferences for 
lay community leaders in co-operation with 
social workers and others will find this re- 
port, sponsored by the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the University of 
Michigan, most valuable as an aid. 

i ` M. C. ELMER 
University of Pittsburgh f 


Warner, W. Lroyp, and associates. 
mocracy in Jonesville. 


De- 
Pp. xviii, 313. 


New York: Harper and, Bros., 1949., 


$4.50. - 


The subtitle of this volume by Professor 
Warner and ten associates (A Study in 
Quality and Inequality) might be‘ para- 
`phrased as “All God’s chillun got social- 
class position,” and in this same book 
Sumner’s “Forgotten Man” appears in a 


conceptual “New Look” as the Common ` 


Man. This is by way of saying that, in 
the reviewer’s opinion, this book contains 
a great deal of valuable data, useful in- 
sights, and some new conceptual organiza- 
tion, but adds nothing of great moment to 
the current theoretical analysis of social 
stratification. Since this is the first of 
what will apparently be a series of reports 
on the community studied by this research 
group, judgment may well be suspended 
until the series is more fully represented. 
The fact that the several chapters of this 
book were written by different individuals 
gives to it a fragmentary character that 
has both assets and: liabilities. 

The study was carried out under the 
direction of Professor Warner, whose staff 
of sociologists and social anthropologists 
was located in Jonesville for an unstated 
period of time to do intensive studies of 
certain areas of the life of the town. These 
included the local economy, the political 
system, clubs and associations, the local 
_ high school, rural areas surrounding Jones- 
ville, children’s groups, an important ethnic 
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group—the Norwegians—the impact of the 
recent war, and social mobility. The re- 
viewer found the chapters on “The Facts 
of Life” and “Social Mobility” most re- 
warding in terms of sociological sophistica- 
tion and methodological ingenuity. Also, 
the chapters on “Democracy in Childhood” 
and “Status in the High School” are re- 
warding reading. The final chapter on “So- 
cial Logics of Jonesville” reminds one of 
a much earlier effort by Lynd to formulate 


_ the belief systems of Middletown. 


The authors constantly emphasize the 
clear conflict between the American cul- 
tural ideal of equality and the sordid facts 
of invidious social distinction which char- 
acterize Jonesville. They do not conclude 
that we should abandon our devotion to 
equality as a social ideal. The relation of 
an open-class system to the phenomenon 
of individualism is discussed briefly, and 
Professor Warner avers that should at- 
tack from either the extreme “right” or 


‘the extreme “left” succeed in American 


society, the day of “the individual” will 
pass. It is interesting to note that there 
is more material presented on inequality 
than on equality in Jonesville, and one 
wonders if this reflects the interest of the 
investigators and their consequent atten- 
tion to the evidences of inequality rather 
than the conditions and symbols of 
equality. Further, it is. worthy of note 
that the pathos of inferior position is 
stressed (as in Chapter 6, “Room at the 
Top”) rather than the satisfactions of hav- 
ing risen to a “superior” position in an 
open-class system and enjoyed the benefits 
thereof. - In any event, this is an informa- 
tive book and is required reading for those 
interested in American social stratification. 
James H. BARNETT 
- University of Connecticut 


Lanpis, Benson Y. Rural Welfare Serv- 
ices. Pp. viii, 201. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949. $3.00. 
While social welfare service has been an 

urban creation, certain processes of social 

disorganization, insecurity, and urbaniza- 
tion have caused organized social welfare 
work to be introduced in American rural 


„communities. 7 


Dr. Landis opens his discussion with a 
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presentation of facts concerning the growth 
and decline of rural communities, a de- 
scription: of the sociological characteristics 
of rural families, their levels of living; and 
certain trends in rural schools and rural 
churches. These data are presented to 
show that poverty in rural America has 
béen widespread and of long standing and 
that it was natural, therefore, for social 
welfare service to penetrate into rural 
communities, which have been called “the 
last frontier of social work.” 

Chapter Two is devoted to a brief re- 
view of the historical antecedents of or- 
ganized social welfare services in rural 
communities. There is a brief account of 
rural almshouses in early America, the or- 
ganization of outdoor relief under local 
‘units of government, the growth of “moth- 
ers’ pensions,” the establishment of gen- 
eral local rural health services under full- 
time professional leadership, and the de- 


velopment of public health nursing, which- 


moved from the cities into the country 
early in the twentieth century. 

It remained for the Great Depression of 
the 1930’s to make clear the need for the 
expansion of social welfare service in rural 
communities. Much of the book is con- 
cerned with a discussion of the processes 
by which undifferentiated relief changed 
over to specialized programs of social wel- 
fare through a combination of Federal- 
state activities. The work of both volun- 
tary and government agencies is described 
in some detail. After the foregoing ap- 
praisal of current activities, the author de- 
votes the final chapter to a discussion of 
the future needs and “what it takes” to 
improve rural social welfare services. 

A valuable addition to the book is the 
selected list of voluntary and government 
agencies active in rural social welfare. It 
also contains seven pages of notes and a 
very complete bibliography. l 

Rural Welfare Services is excellent read- 
ing for the social worker who wants to 
learn something of the “rural aspects” of 
the profession. z Š 

GEoRGE W. HILL 

University of Wisconsin 

4 
Tissitts, CLARK (Ed.). 
the Older Years. Pp. 193. Ann Arbor: 


Living Through, 


THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


University of Michigan Press, 1949. 


$2.00. ` 

This book contains a collection of papers . 
which were given at The Charles A. Fisher 
Memorial Institute on Aging, a conference 
arranged by the Extension Service of the 
University of Michigan in the summer of 
1948. The topics covered by the contribu- 
tors were as follows: “The Growing Prob- 


. lems of Aging” by Ernest W. Burgess; 


“Biological Aspects of the Aging Process” 


_ by Carl V. Weller; “The Personal Chal- 


lenge of Aging: Biological Changes and 
Maintenance of Health” by Edward J. 
Stieglitz; “Changes in Psychological Proc- 
esses with Aging” by Wilma Donahue; 
“Mental Hygiene of-Old Age” by Moses 
Frohlich; “Religion and Religious Observ- 
ance in Old Age” by Leroy Waterman; 
“Aging Creatively” by George Lawton; 
“Living Arrangements for Older People” 
by Patricia M. Rabinovitz; “Aging and 
Employability” by Ewan Clague; “Eco- 
nomic Security for Older Persons” by 
Charlés V. Kidd; and “A Comprehensive 
Program for Personal’ and Social Adjust- 
ment in Old Age” by Harry A. Overstreet. 

The conference was addressed to two 
groups of persons: (1) practitioners such 
as adult education leaders, social workers, . 
ministers, personnel workers, counselors, 
and public health nurses; and (2) middle- 
aged and older people interested in the ag- 
ing process as one of their own major prob- 
lems of living. 

The informative purpose of the confer- 
ence was well served by all the papers pre- 
sented. It is to be welcomed that their 
publication in book form makes them gen- 
erally accessible. Together with The Sec- 
ond Forty Years by Stieglitz (reviewed in 
the November 1947 issue of this journal), 
Living Through the Older Years provides 
a ready stock of information on aging and 
its implications for personal and social 
well-being to the extent to which such 
funds of knowledge are now available. 
Particularly lay people should find its 
perusal very helpful.’ Some papers in the 
collection, however, contain items of knowl- 
edge which because of their recent origin 
may also be interesting to experts. The 
addresses given by Ernest W. Burgess and 
Ewan Clague will be found especially use- 
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ful in this regard. ‘Sociologists and labor 
economists respectively. will certainly want 
to consult these two papers. Persons espe- 
cially interested in proposals of remedial 
measures in the areas of housing and eco- 
nomic security for the aging and the aged 
will find the papers given by Patricia M. 
Rabinovitz and Charles V. Kidd highly 
stimulating. People who are not afraid of 
‘ open value pronouncements in scientific 
discussions will be rewarded by the breadth 
of vision and the strength of criticism ex- 
pressed in the papers of Leroy Waterman 
and Harry A. Overstreet. . 
OTTO POLLAK 
University of Pennsylvania 


Cavan, RUTH SHONLE, Ernest W. Bur- 
GESS, ROBERT J. HAvIcHuURsT, and’ HER- 
BERT GOLDHAMER. Personal Adjustment 
in Old Age. Pp. xiii, 204. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1949. $2.95. 
The Preface gives the purpose of the 

volume as “threefold: (1) to define and to 

analyse the nature, patterns, and problems 
of personal adjustment to ageing; (2) to 
present the available facts about old age 


derived from census data and from a spe- - 


cial survey of 2,988 older persons made by 
the authors; and (3) to describe two in- 
struments for measuring adjustment in 


later maturity, one an Inventory of Activi- ` 


ties and the other an Index.of Attitudes.” 

The first two of the thirteen brief chap- 
` ters give a broad functional definition of 
old age, and concepts bearing on personal 
adjustment in old age. A chapter on the 
culture patterns of age groups tries to 


categorize in various ways the successive - 


periods of the total life span. The diffi- 
cult problems of changing status and role 
in the older ages are pointed out, and 
types of transition from adult to old age. 
A chapter on “Characteristics of Later Ma- 
turity” includes 1949 census data for those 


60 and over as to number, sex, marital -` 


status, schooling, place of residence, and 
employment. Then follow analyses of re- 
turns from the authors’ Adult Activities 
Schedule and Attitude Inventory. - A chap- 
ter on “Adjustment to Old Age” empha- 
sizes problems of frustration, changing role 
and loss of status, breakup of habit sys- 
tems, and contractirg world of interaction. 
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The last three chapters discuss issues met 
in the development and use of the atti- 
tude and activity inventories, give findings 


. indicating their reliability and validity (in 


this last connection check lists of personal 
characteristics and of senility, and a word- 
portrait matching test were developed), 
and suggest uses of the inventories. .Ap- 
pendixes reproduce the various instruments, 
give sundry more detailed findings, and 


‘characterize the groups of old people from 


whom returns -were obtained. As would 
be expected from the substantial literacy. 
and the co-operativeness required, the sub- 
jects were primarily of professional back- 
ground (clergy and teachers). 

In total, the purposes mentioned in the 
first paragraph seem well served, and the 
inventories well deserving of their increas- 
ingly extensive use. 

S. L. Pressey: 

Ohio State University 


TEETERS, NecLey K. Deliberations of the 
International Penal and Penitentiary 
Congresses, Questions and Answers, 
1872-1935. Pp. 198. Philadelphia: 
Temple University Book „Store, 1949. 
$4.00. - 


Dr. Teeters has placed all those inter- 
ested in the development of penal and cor- 
rectional principles and policies under obli- 
gation by the publication of this small vol- 
ume, describing briefly the setting of each 
of the eleven congresses held to date, and 
giving a translation of the questioùs and 
answers to be found in the Actes des Con- 
grès Pénitentiaires Internationaux (some 
awkward translations from the French not- 
withstanding). 

Although the congress owes its inception 


.to Dr. E. C. Wines and the other leaders 


in penal reform who gathered at the fa- 
mous Cincinnati meeting in 1870, only one 
of the eleven congresses so far held has 
met in the United States. At the first 
meeting in London in 1872 an international 
Executive Committee was formed to for- 
mulate the subjects to be discussed at the 
London congress. This became the Inter- 
national Prison Commission, which since 
that time has had the management of the 
congresses. Due to the hesitancy of the 
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Congress of the United States to co-oper- 
ate with the other governments in the ap- 
pointment of a comimissioner to this Com- 
mission, this Government had no repre- 
sentative on it until 1895. This probably 
accounts for the fact that this country had 
no representative on the various sections 
which formulated the questions to be dis- 
cussed at the first four congresses. 

The resolutions down to the early years 
of this century emphasized the importance 
of the use of cellular individualization as 
the best method for certain types of crimi- 
nals and-for certain periods. Further, al- 
though parole (ticket-of-leave) was first 
devised by the British, this book reveals 
that it was slow in gaining acceptance by 
the other European countries. Probation, 
or patronage as it was called in Europe, 
. was even more slowly accepted. 

These deliberations reflect, however, the 
interest that was taken by the participants 
in the experiments of countries other than 
their own, and indicate the importance of 
the “cross fertilization” of ideas on penal 


and correctional principles and practices. — 


This organization anticipated by many 
years the International Conference of So- 
cial Work, to say nothing of the League 
of .Nations and the United Nations. The 


tardiness with which changes were made _ 


in recommendations in its resolutions illus- 
trates Bagehot’s sociological principle of 
“the cake of custom,” and, more important, 
strengthens the hope that progress will 
come with the interchange of ideas, how- 
ever glacial may be the speed of that 
progress. 

i _ Jj. L. Grim 
University of Wisconsin 


Hortis, Frorence. Women in Marital 
Conflict. Pp. 236. New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 1949. 
$3.50. 


This book by Florence Hollis is a wel- 
come supplement to the literature in the 
field of family case work and marriage 
counseling. Written by a broadly experi- 
enced student of social work and of the 
psychological and social sciences, it makes 
several unique contributions. The author 
attempts to apply the same criteria for 
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evaluation of factual ‘content and move- 
ment (progress or deterioration during case 
work contact) to one hundred cases se- 
lected equally from ten nearby member 
agencies Of the Family Welfare Associa-_ 
She concludes, on the basis of the 
case reviewers’ estimates, that certain ex- 
trinsic factors—economic pressures, inter- 
fering relatives, cultural differences, and 
sexual problems—were of secondary im- - 
portance in the marital conflict of the 
women whose records were studied. Of 
major causal importance were found to be 
personality attributes such as dependency 
problems, masochistic needs, unsolved par- 
ental ties, and the rejection of femininity. ` 

Miss Hollis then offers, with great un- 
derstanding and with critical appreciation 
of the complexity of the family situations 
involved, an analysis of treatment prac- 
tices. ‘These she describes as falling mainly 
into four methods—environmental modifi- ` 
cation, psychological support, clarification, 
and insight development—used in different 
degrees in the different cases. 

Following a classification of treatment 
practices, the author ventures candidly to 
discuss critically both methods and results 
of case work as represented in the one hun- 
dred cases. She is well aware of the diff- 
culties in estimating what has happened 
during the process of treatment. She does 
make a strong plea both for improvement 
of method and for further research in 
evaluating results and important dynamics 
in treatment. 

This study was an ambitious project, 
first undertaken as a dissertation for the 


‘requirement of doctor of philosophy at 


Bryn Mawr College, and somewhat changed 
later in content and detail for publication. 
The fact that the findings and their inter- 
pretation are limited to the judgments of 
one reviewer inevitably raises questions 
concerning the reliability of the results— 


` a limitation of which the author was well 


aware. The many readers whose curiosity 
is whetted and whose professional practice 
is stimulated by Miss Hollis’ provocative 
book will be grateful to her for her cour- 
age in carrying to completion a difficult 
and challenging task. 
| Emy H. Mupp 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 
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GAGLIARDO, Domenico, American Social 
Insurance. . Pp. xxiii, 671. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. $5.00. 

In contrast to the great number of books 
teaching how to sell private, commercial 


insurance, we have not had an up-to-date, . 
comprehensive book covering all kinds of 


social insurance—old-age, unemployment, 
occupational injuries, illness, and disability. 


The lack of such a volume has been the, 


more deplorable because our old-age and 
survivors’ insurance system, in which eighty 
million Americans have credit, is “the 
world’s largest insurance institution.” 

This book supplies that lack. For each 
of the four fields of social insurance there 
is a chapter on the problem involved and 
another on the historical background; and 
the principal chapters explain existing legis- 
lation and methods of operation. Theré is 
also material on old-age assistance, em- 
ployers’ liability laws, and private health 
insurance in all its variations. Not much 
is to be found, however, on foreign social 
insurance, in spite of its being the predeces- 
sor and in some ways the prototype of our 
institutions. 

I completely agree with Professor Witte’s 
remark, in his fire introduction, on “the 


outstanding impartiality” of the author. 


Indeed, “he presents facts and states po- 
sitions, but he dozs not speak with Olympic 
finality.” This is especially true with re- 
gard to the much discussed problem whether 
health insurance should be voluntary or 
compulsory. 

The most interesting part, in my opin- 
ion, is the concluding chapter containing a 
quite remarkable analysis of important 
factors. ‘The author accepts “a combina- 
tion of social insurance and relief as the 
best possible system at this time ... but 
some of the present trends do not: appear 
.to be the most desirable.” Our present 
system “will constantly be subject to pres- 
sures from many sources and will con- 
stantly change.” There will be, however, 
“an irresistible drive” to cover more mini- 
_ mum losses by social ‘insurance. 

A noteworthy coincidence is the recent 
acceptance of the bill greatly expanding the 
Nation’s old-age and survivors’ insurance, 
which swept through the House by a vote 
of 333 to 14. dt seems almost certain 
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that about eleven million more people will 
be covered and that the rather small bene- 
fits will be increased. In our country, as 
everywhere else, impending elections prompt 
legislators to vote for more social insur- 
ance—whether from selfish or altruistic 
motives, statistics do not indicate. 

In the future there should be increased 
discussion of social insurance in classes on 
insurance, and students should make use of 
this excellent “source of accurate informa- 
tion.” 

ALFRED MANES 
Bradley University 


Gropzins, Morton. Americans Betrayed: 
Politics and the Japanese Evacuation. 
Pp. xvii, 445. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1949. $5.00. ' 
This is a book that should be read ‘by 

every American who wants democracy and 
justice to continue in his country. On the 
basis of a careful documentary study in 
political sociology, Grodzins concludes that 
the decision to. evacuate the Japanese from 
the. West Coast was “fundamentally at 
odds with the spirit of democracy and un- 
necessary aS a war measure.” 

The adoption of evacuation as a na- 
tional policy was preceded by strong re- 
gional pressures. Racial prejudice, the de- 
sire for economic gain on the part of groups 
competing with the Japanése, and the 
courting of political favor played impor- 
tant roles in the development of this re- 


‘gional demand. It was the same skillfully 


manipulated agitation against the resident 
Japanese that led to the Oriental Exclusion 
Act of 1924. Jesse F. Steiner, long-time 
student of the Japanese, testified to the 
Tolan Committee, which was investigating 
defense migration, that the plan for evacu- 
ating Japanese-American citizens as well as 
aliens was a policy “differing little from the 
treatment of minorities by the totalitarian 
governments in Europe and Asia.” Oppo- 
sition voices, such as Dr. Steiner’s, were 
not heeded. . 

All the arguments advanced for mass 
evacuation from the Pacific Coast were 
“many times more pertinent for Hawaii, 
where no mass evacuation took place... . 
No known acts of sabotage or espionage 
by resident Japanese aliens or Americans of 
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Japanese ancestry took place... . Virtu- 
ally every charge against the Japanese might 
with equal justice have been made against 
the Italians,” but was not. This careful re- 
search shows ,that the military made no 
use of the many sociological studies that 
have been made of the Japanese on the 
West Coast, nor did any branch of the 
_ Government utilize available public opin- 
ion polling resources. Instead, General 
John L. DeWitt, Commanding Officer of 
the Western Defense Command, under 
whose direction the evacuation was car- 
ried out,. followed his “a Jap’s a Jap” 
policy and forced American citizens with 
as little as one-sixteenth Japanese ancestry 
out of their homes and herded them into 
barbed-wire pens. f 
The Department of Justice was con- 
. sistently unwilling to ask for evacuation of 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry, but 
the Attorney General finally gave way to 
an alleged “military necessity” that did not 
in fact exist. Congress relaxed its usually 
vigilant role as critic of the administra- 
tion. The Supreme Court by approving of 
evacuation, with two dissenting opinions, 
established “a dangerous precedent for re- 
pressive action against minority groups.” 
Unfortunately the necessity for carefully 
documenting every statement cuts down 
the readibility of a book which does a 
masterly job of critical analysis. The gist 
of the findings, spiced with some of the 
more dramatic and yet significant cases, 


would, in the reviewer’s opinion, make ex-. 


cellent material for a Public Affairs Com- 
mittee booklet. Such a booklet might give 
this scholarly work a wider audience. | 
Norman S. HAYNER 
University of Washington 


DALE, Epwarp Everett. The Indians of 
the Southwest. Pp. xvi, 283. Norman, 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1949. $4.00. 

This latest addition to the “Civilization 
of the American Indian Series” is pub- 
lished in co-operation with the Huntington 
Library where the author worked during 
three summers. It is based almost en- 
tirely on archive and published historical 
material. The title suggests (at least to 
the reviewer) a summary of.present knowl- 
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edge on the Indians of the American South- 
west—a work which is urgently needed. 
This volume, however, is limited to an ac- 
count of the relations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the past hundred years 
with the Indians in the lands acquired from 


` Mexico in 1848 and 1853. 


The treatment of the first. ten chapters 


- is organized along geographical and chrono- 


logical lines. The five final chapters are 
topical: “The Agent and His Wards”; 
“Education and Schools”; “Health and 
Medical Services”; “A New Regime and 
Some Current Problems”; “Southwestern 
Indians. and the Government in 1947.” 
On the historical side, the work seems to 
have’ been thorough and discriminating. 
Much new material is presented which will 
be valuable to all students of the South- 
west, and some of the older literature is 
set in `a critical and factually firmer con- 
text. oo ae 

The anthropological dimension is much 
less satisfactory. Dale seems to have a 
very limited familiarity with anthropologi- 


-cal publications, even with those that ap- 


peared fifty years or more ago. Actually, 
the classical studies of such men as Fewkes 
and Washington Matthews contain histori- 


` cal data directly germane to Dale’s central 


interest. For cultural information Dale 
tends to cite popular accounts (such as 
Leo Crane’s Indians of the Enchanted 
Desert) or secondary works of dubious 
quality (such as Corlett’s Medicine Man of 
the American Indian). Had Dale worked 
as scrupulously with the relevant anthro- 
pological sources as he has with the ‘his- 
torical, he could have avoided the naiveté 
of many of his statements on the anthro- 
pological side. 

The text is clearly, if unexcitingly, writ- 
ten. The maps are adequate. The phote- 
graphs .are uniformly good, and some— 
particularly those by Milton Snow of the 
United States Indian Service—are excel- 
lent. f 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 

Harvard University 


Murray, Frorence (Ed.). Zhe Negro 
Handbook, 1949. Fourth ed. ` Pp. ix, 
368. New York: Macmillan, 1949 
$5.00. 
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` This is a handy reference-volume which 
achieves its purpose, namely, “A manual 
of current facts, statistics and general in- 
formation concerning the Negro in the 
United States.” An array of subjects is 
covered: population, civil rights, educa- 
tion, sports, and others. Due to space 
limitation, subjects -generally are treated 
in a summary manner. 

The format has much to commend it; 
the double-column page arrangement makes 
for easy eye range and reading. The fine 
print does not cause undue-eye strain, for, 
as a reference tool, extended reading at 
one time is not likely to be necessary. 

The book contains statistical data gath- 
ered from sources of high-degree reliability: 
governmental agencies, and institutions and 


organizations of unquestioned efficiency and” 


integrity. Considerable yet judiciously 
. used space is devoted to concise delinea- 
tion of special phases of Negro life, for 
example, civil rights. These summaries 
are objective, yet breezily written. Even 
though devoid of social or economic inter- 
pretations, these portrayals of the present 
status of the Negro impregnate the factual 
data with an unusual strength and fascina- 
tion—for these materials not only serve as 
a useful reference digest, but may serve 
also as an orientation for persons relatively 
unfamiliar with Negro life. A useful ref- 
erence is the section which lists selected 
organizations of special service to Negroes. 
The materials in this volume indicate pains- 
taking and accurate work. 

The choice between coverage of many 
subjects or more intensive treatment of 
fewer subjects obviously is a matter of 
editorial judgment. In general, there can 
be no question that Miss Murray has used 
sound judgment in attempting to cover 
comprehensively yet succinctly large areas 
of Negro life and work in America. In 
this connection one is impressed with the 
fact that she is alert to .rapid changes in 
the status of Negroes in America. Com- 
parison of this volume with earlier editions 
accentuates this point. The book is of 
much value to persons interested in achieve- 
ments in specific phases of Negro life: 
sports, stage, and so forth. Likewise, those 
interested in either outstanding events and 
activities or selected information about 
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Negro life will find it valuable. On the 
contrary, it has useful but primarily ex-, 
ploratory value as a reference tool for the 
research worker making intensive studies 
of this minority group. But even this ex- 
ploratory value is not to be discounted. 
Eart R. Moses 
Morgan State College 


Ernst, Ropert. Immigrant Life in New 
York City, 1825-1863. Pp. xvi, 331. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. $4.50.. 


Robert Ernst’s book is a useful addition 
to the ever growing literature on American 
immigration history. The limited area and 
time covered allow the author to delve 
deeply into details. This produces a great 
amount of factual information, but some- 
times the abundance of details overshadows 
the basic outlines of the book. The two 
dates of beginning and end are chosen from 
their significance in local history: 1825 the 
opening of the Erie Canal which made New 
York the greatest immigrant port in the 
world, and 1863 the year of the draft riots 
by which the newcomers identified them- 
selves with the underpeileeed groups of 
society. 

Mr. Ernst depicts the general E ER 
of the city in the decades after 1825 and 
vividly describes the situation of the im- 
migrant, his economic chances, psychologi- ` 
cal condition, ‘social background, and em- 
ployment difficulties, the malpractices of 


“agents, the organization of immigrant aid 


societies, racial frictions, and. nativist re- 
actions. At great length the author dis- 
cusses the ‘labor problem and the distri- 
bution of skilled and unskilled labor in 
industries, trades, and professions. It is in- 
teresting to notice that certain trades were 
completely dominated by certain national 
groups. Tensions between immigrant and 
native workers gave a special and unique 
flavor to the American labor movement. 
Accusations that immigrants lowered gen- 
eral wage levels contributed to nativist 
feelings in the lower social strata. Subse- 
quently, labor organizations emerged within 
the various national groups, especially 
among the Germans, who were more disci- 
plined in European labor movements than 
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most others. The immigrant groups de- 
veloped their own institutions, such as 
mutual aid ‘societies, militia companies, 
Turnvereine, and singing societies. The 
churches exerted a decisive influence. The 
Roman Catholic church acted as a strong 
cohesive bond among the Irish; on the 
other hand, the predominance of the Irish 
in the church created grave discontent 
among other Catholic immigrants, ‘such as 
the Germans, the Italians, and the Poles. 
For Protestant immigrants, religion became 
more of a dividing than a, unifying force. 
Parochial schools were the only successful 
educational institutions of the immigrants 
(this is true only for the pre-Civil War pe- 
riod). Book trades, literary societies, and 
theater companies developed, but always 
operated on a small scale; the mass of the 
immigrants were poorly educated. Usu- 
ally their cultural needs were satisfied by 
the daily newspaper. The immigrant news- 
paper was perhaps the most influential 
force in the immigrant community. The 
immigrant’s attitude toward politics is 
shown—the contrast between the Irish who 
immediately and joyfully plunged into 
local politics, and the German who kept 
away from it; but the latter constantly 
and eloquently lamented his own aloofness 
in this respect. 

. The book, although based on material 
from a limited geographical area, will cer- 
tainly allow us to draw broader conclu- 
sions about immigration history en large. 
The basic conditions among the immigrants 
were probably similar in all big cities along 
the Atlantic Coast. Mr.. Ernst’s study is 
well fortified with footnotes, tables, sta- 
tistics, bibliography, and index. 

' DETER Cunz - 
University of Maryland 


BLANSHARD, PAuL. American Freedom 
and Catholic Power. Pp. 350. Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1949. $3.50. 


This is a powerful book deserving serious 
attention from both laymen and social 
scientists. The reviewer found the impact 
of the book far greater than that of the 
` Nation articles which led to the banning 
of that distinguished periodical in the New 
York schools. 


‘democratic forces. 
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A-prologue makes crystal clear to all fair- 
minded readers that Blanshard is writing . 
of centralized Church power operating in 
secular fields, and is not attacking Catholic 
people, or Catholicism ‘as. private faith and 
ritual. To this pledge he adheres with re- 
markable consistency. There follows, with 
careful documentation largely from Catho- 
lic sources, a calm but razor-keen analysis 
of the structure of the hierarchy, its rela- 
tion to the democratic state, its influence. 
on education, and its role in the bitter 
controversy concerning public support of 
Catholic schools. Chapters concerned with 
sexual and medical matters challenge the 
attempted control of non-Catholics and 
point up the price in human suffering im- 
posed by celibate leaders as payment for 
the salvation of souls alleged to reside in 
developing human ova. The chapter on 
“Marriage, Divorce and Annulment” is . 
worth-while reading for either a Protestant 
“bobby soxer” contemplating a blind date 
with a Catholic, or a sociologist preparing 
a realistic lecture on the American family. 
The theme of tyranny over the human 
mind is continued in the discussion of 
censorship, scholarship, superstition, fas- 
cism, communism, and labor. 

The Catholic plan for America, as de- 
duced from Catholic documents and in- 
ferred from the realities in Spain and 
Quebec, is presented vividly but without 
hysteria. A clever device consists of prob- 
able constitutional amendments, assuming 
an ultimate Catholic majority. Just as the 
critical reader is about to explode, “At last 
propaganda!” Blanshard reveals that he 
is quoting existing Catholic pronounce- 
ments. 

The concluding chapter considers ap- 
peasement policy and rejects it for a policy- 
of political counterpressure by organized 
He is frankly not cer- 
tain that a fanatical fringe of anti-Catho- 
lics can be avoided, but views bigotry as a 
calculated risk in the protection of politi- 
cal and intellectual freedom. 

There is much for the social scientist in 
the book. He could view the volume as 
an example of unostentatious objectivity. 
Assumptions are made clear, but no breast 
is beaten in the process. The very clarity 
of Blanshard’s style gives assurance that 
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he is not deceiving himself or trying to de- 
ceive anybody else. 

This reviewer watched for loaded words, 
but could find little beyond “humane,” 
“reactionary,” “medieval,” and the like. 
While on guard as to accurate statements 
concerning the Catholic position, the au- 
thor occasionally oversimplifies the anti- 
Catholic position. Population experts are 
not quite so unanimous as he implies, and 
the suggestion of a 2. per cent decline of 
intelligence per vear (p. 232) is not sup- 
ported by comparative test scores in World 
Wars I and II. 

The intercultural relations enthusiast 
. will find food for thought in the revelation 
of Catholic policy concerning the Spring- 
field plan and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Can there. be sig- 
nificant co-operation with groups controlled 
by a dogma of no ultimate compromise? 

_ Blanshard has thrown a bombshell that 
disturbs the scene and challenges existing 
evasions. Yet social scientists may be hap- 
_ pier in their classrooms because of the ulti- 
mate consequences of this superbly articu- 
late attack on a demonstrated threat to 


freedom of thought. The action of social- 


scientists is another matter. Some German 
colleagues had ample time to ponder aca- 
demic objectivity after the Gleichschaltung. 
. CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Indiana University Í 


SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M., Jr. The Vital 


Center. Pp. x, 274. Boston: Houghton. 


Mifflin Co., 1949. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this book is “the politics 
of freedom.” On thé surface, it is a tract 
for the times, written by an officer of the 
political society that calls itself Americans 
for Democratic Action, and somehow sug- 
gesting a sort of philosophic underpinning 
for the works and views of that society. 
This philosophy of liberalism seems to have 
a pragmatic ground and development, yet 
neither John Dewey nor William James 
figures among the many writers to whom 
it is referred. This is an interesting symp- 
tom. The author is a young man of thirty- 
two, a historian by vocation and a teacher 
by profession. As such things go in the 
academic world, his scholarly achievement 
already is as great as most professors’ life- 
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work—and possessed of distinguishing 
clarity of form and vividness of expression. 
These qualities also mark the present vol- 
ume. , 

I find it heartening, not only for them, 
but because, together with a number of 
other expressions by young men, it is to 
me evidence of a new spirit in the genera- 
tion that is soon to take over responsibility 
for destiny, which ‘brings to mind such 
turning points of thought and will as 
Thomas Paine’s Commonsense and Crisis. 
Indeed, although the essay makes no ref- 
erence to Paine, it might be described as a 
repristination of Paine’s religion of free- 
dom as that which it ever should and must 
be—a fighting faith. 

Between the two world wars freedom 
has been the otiose profession of a lost 
generation of tired liberals who too easily 
accepted the double talk of the totalitarian 
left as the revelation of a new savior of 
liberty from the aggressions of old con- 
servatism and new reaction. They became 
“democratic men with totalitarian prin- 
ciples”—“dough faced liberals,” Mr. Schles- 
inger calls them—so bemused by commu- 
nist professions as to lack all sense of the 
character and consequences of communist 
practices. Too many of them were “fatally 
slow to recognize the danger on what we 
carelessly thought was our left—forgetting 
in our enthusiasm that the totalitarian left 
and the totalitarian right meet at last on 
the murky grounds of tyranny and terror.” 
To defend freedom against both, Mr. 
Schlesinger urges that “the non-Communist 
left and the non-Fascist right must col- 
laborate to keep society truly free.” In 
such collaboration would be the vital cen- 
ter for which his tract argues, and Ameri- 


‘cans for Democratic Action would be the 


fissionable nucleus of the center, helping to 
dissolve the anxieties of the age, restoring 
to -the individual the sense of his indi- 
viduality, and to the comminuted’ factory 
the feeling of community. In establishing 
his thesis, Mr. Schlesinger reviews the com- 
munist record and the liberal failure cir- 
cumstantially and in detail. And he is 
well aware of what a realistic liberalism 


- implies: “If we believe in free society hard 


enough to keep on fighting for it, we are 
pledged to a permanent crisis which will 
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test the moral, political, and very possibly . 


the military strength. of each side.” 

Here is an invitation to faith without 
illusion which I trust Mr. Schlesinger’s 
generation will hasten to accept. If any 
faith at all can save, it is this faith, for its 
form is intelligence and its force freedom 
itself. 

Horace M. Karen 

New School for Social Research 


Reap, HERBERT. Education for Peace. Pp. 
166. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1949. $2.75. 


According to a note of Mr. Read’s, this 
book is made up of previously delivered 
lectures and a pamphlet. The character of 
the book gives the reader a feeling of dis- 
_ Jointedness. 

Nevertheless, the theme of the book re- 
mains fairly constant. It draws its inspira- 
tion from such classic sources as Tolstoy, 
Herbart, Plato, and others. It is that 
“peace must be a pragmatic project” un- 
dertaken by educators dedicated to a moral 
regeneration of mankind. Children must 


be released from the aggressive instincts - 


which beset mankind and induce wars. 
But this release cannot be a negative ac- 
tion. Negative impulses must be over- 
come by a positive program of releasing 
those moral impulses towards the true and 
good which reside in human nature. 

To release a disciplined (self-generated) 
moral energy, we must rely heavily on an 
aesthetic education; “. .. we must give 
priority in our education to all forms of 
aesthetic activity, for in the course of mak- 
ing beautiful things there will take place a 
crystallization of the emotions into pat- 
terns which are the molds of virtue” (p. 
106). 

In the course of this discussion, Mr. 
Read takes occasion to comment critically 
on commonly accepted concepts and cur- 
rent education practices. He points -out, 
for instance, that morality and religion, 
though commonly identified, are in two en- 
tirely. different categories. The obligation 
to educate for morality was relinquished 
by the church when it gave up its educa- 
tion burden. So far, the schools have not 
- assumed that obligation (Chap. IV). Mr. 
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Read states, however, that such an argu- 
ment does not lead to a call for a church- 
controlled education. On the contrary, 
there will be no religious revival until there 
has been a moral revival (p. 72). 

The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization is scored 
for its intellectuality, and education. sys- 


. tems for their partitive tendencies (Chap. 


III). These last are exemplified in intelli- 
gence tests, tests for promotion, the grade 
concept itself. 

Mr. Read’s thesis is large in its implica- 
tions, and his book is very small in num- 
ber of pages. .It would be unfitting to em- 
bark on a critique of Rousseau, Plato, et al. 
in a few hundred words. It would be 
equally bad manners to berate Mr. Read 
for what he has left unsaid. However, un- 
less the reader makes the wholly unwar- 
ranted assumption of a generalized transfer 
factor, he may find it a little difficult to 
travel intellectually with Mr. Read from 
aesthetic maturity to social maturity. Our 
knowledge of cultures that have enthroned 
aesthetic experience does not lead us to 
believe that those cultures automatically 
eliminate aggressiveness towards other cul- ` 
tures, or that human relationships are auto- 
matically more satisfying. In a future 
volume, therefore, Mr. Read might chal- 
lenge the devils of the practical school- 
teacher. 

How is aesthetic awareness translated 
into social effectiveness? How, in the first 
analysis, is aesthetic awareness released? 
How is the teacher to handle the dead-end 
kid from the slums who comes to him not 
“trailing clouds of glory” but slinging a 
knife? How is the teacher to proceed in 
a world in which no child is born into a 
culture-vacuum of pure native impulses, 
but into Mr. Read’s decadent culture which 
is already shaping the child from his first 
birth cries? Before Mr. Read answers 
these questions, he may want to look a 
little more closely at his own education 
system as well as at others around the 
world. Thèėre is some evidence that he 
has consulted only persons other than pro- 
fessional educators, and that his es 
information is a bit dated. 

GLADYS A. WiccIN 

University of Maryland 
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Burrow, Tricant. The Neurosis of Man. > 


Pp. xxvi, 428. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1949. $7.50. 


For over thirty years the name of Dr. 
Burrow has been associated in the medical 
literature with his formulation of phylo- 
biology, “the application of the scientific 
_ method to the field of human relations,” 
with particular reference to the group, or 
phylum. A former student of Sigmund 
Freud and prominent in the field of psy- 
choanalysis in its earlier developmental pe- 
riod, Dr. Burrow has steadily found his 
interest tending toward the correlation of 
the physiological with the “mental,” and 
with the study of interpersonal phenomena. 
The present volume he “presents as, the 
epitome of the studies which he and,his as- 
sociates of the Lifwynn Foundation have 
carried on. 

Dr. Baroy stresses early the importance 
of the affects in motivating our conduct 
and attitudes (although he restricts the 
term to meaning interpersonal reactions), 


and correctly says that the affects are a. 


persistent impediment to clear thinking (p. 
38). It is, he says, “one’s pattern of reac- 
tion that determines his thinking” (p. 81). 
Since such affective thinking is universal, 
he adds, “individual and group therapists 

. are no different from the healers of 


old” (p. 93). He raises the question of 


what constitutes normality—a question 
often raised by many, and seldom satis- 
factorily answered. “To classify the 
mechanism of a special group of reactions 
as mentally and socially pathological with- 
out regard to a norm of behaviour that 
is consistent and universal, is scientific 
heresy” (p. 187). K 

Dr. Burrow stresses the importance of 
the symbol and the affects attached thereto 
—a point on which all students of behavior 
agree. To him, the linkages “have estab- 
lished in man a falsely systematized per- 
sonality, a spurious centre of identity, and 
hence an artificial basis of human motiva- 
tion” (p. 179). So important, indeed, are 
-symbols and the neural mechanisms of 
their communication that he refers to the 


nervous elements governing the symbolic 


mechanism or the function of speech as 
“the third nervous system”—the autonomic 
and the cerebrospinal being the “first” and 
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“second” (p. 273). “It is in the interre- 
lational function of the third nervous sys- 
tem that there has occurred the distortion 
of function we have recognized as the so- 
cial neurosis—man’s dislocation in atten- 
tion, interest and- motivation” (p. 274). 

A brief review obviously cannot do jus- 
tice to the volume. The presentation is 
closely reasoned, and is philosophical rather 
than clinical in approach. Perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to a ready understanding 
of Dr. Burrow’s thesis is his resort to 
neologisms. Such words and phrases as 
I-persona, cotention, ditention, disbehavior, 
numen, protergy, and retroceptive.thinking, 


‘despite the provision of a glossary, make 


one regret that the concepts could not have 
been more readily set forth. That there is 
need for study and thought such as Dr. 
Burrow has devoted to the topic of human 
behavior i is unfortunately all too clear! 
WINFRED OvERHOLSER, M.D. 
St. Elizabeth Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


Cottincwoop, R. G. The Idea of History. 
Pp. xxvi, 339. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. $6.00. 


R. G. Collingwood was both a professor 
of philosophy at Oxford and a practicing ` 
historian. For many years before his death 
in 1943 he was engaged in what he intended 
as a major contribution to the philosophy 
of history. The present work has been put 
together from his uncompleted manuscript 
and edited with a critical preface by Pro- 
fessor T. M. Knox. Nearly two-thirds of 
the book consists of a survey and critique 
of historical writing and epistemology from 
Greek times to the present. No thinker on 
the subject wholly satisfied Collingwood, 
but he believed that, among others, Her- 
odotus, Vico, Herder, Hegel, and Croce 
had made the greatest contributions to the 
idea of history. 

The author’s own theory of the his- 
torian’s task is the central theme of the 
last and least finished part of the book. 
History, he insists, is not the course of 
past human events, nor even the historian’s 
written account and interpretation of those 
events. It is the intellectual process which 
takes place in the.mind of the historian 
himself. The definition to which he holds 
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most consistently throughout is “history 
is nothing but the re-enactment of past 
thought in the historian’s mind.” It is 
the historian’s task “to re-enact the past 
in his own mind.” 

Collingwood’s argument is not easy to 
follow, but it would seem that his theory 
both expects too much of the historian and 
demands too little from him. It is never 
explained just how achistorian, the product 
of his own environment and experience, 
can fully and accurately re-enact the 
thought of any individual in the past. The 
most informed attempt can result only in 
a meager approximation. But even granted 
full comprehension, what then? The au-. 
thor ignores the corollary part of the his- 
torian’s task—the organization and .com- 
munication of that recaptured past thought, 
in all its complexity and with all its con- 
tributory experience, in the vocabulary of 
his own day, in order that he may make it 
meaningful and useful to others. Is not 
history literary reinterpretation of past 
thought as well as mental re-enactment? 
If not, its social: utility is sharply limited. 
Collingwood’s formula would require every 
historian, as Charles Beard has, pointed 
out, to achieve omniscience; and, to a de- 
gree which that other historical thinker, 
Carl Becker, never intended in his famous 
phrase, it would quite literally force “Ev- 
eryman” to be “his own historian.” If 
the author is right, then all those who have 
busied themselves with the study and writ- 
ing of history, Collingwood himself in- 
cluded, have been engaged in an impos- 
sible and almost useless task. 

' Leonard W. LABAREE 

Yale University 


WERKMEISTER, W. H. A History of Philo- 
sophical Ideas in America. Pp. xvi,.599. 
New York: Ronald Press Co., 1949. 
$5.00. : 


The primary purpose of Professor Werk- 
meister’s extended work on American phi- 
losophy is to show that American philoso- 
phers have not been parasites living upon 
the flesh of European philosophical thought. 
Particularly in the recent period, they have 
critically absorbed and significantly molded 
the European influence into something 
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. which is indigenously American. We think 


this is true. ., 

_As is well known, American philosophy, 
in a technical sense, did not really begin 
until the War between the States, and it 
did not come to fruition until the begin- 
ning of our present century. Professor 
Werkmeister tempers his writing to this 
fact. He spends only 132 pages on the 
more than two hundred years from 1623 
to 1859, the year of the publication of 
Darwin’s epoch-making Origin of the Spe- 
cies; the remaining 452 pages are spent on 
the ninety years following. Extended and 
lucid accounts are given of the philoso- 
phies of Bowne, Howison, and Josiah 
Royce; the early pragmatists, Charles 
Saunders Peirce and William James; ideal- 
ists like Creighton, Hocking, Alexander, 
and A. N. Whitehead; realists, both criti- 
cal and direct; the later pragmatists, as 
Professor Werkmeister calls them, George 
Herbert Mead and John Dewey; and cur- 
rent tendencies: logical empiricism, natu- 
ralism, and humanism. These current 
tendencies which dominate American think- 
ing today are, he thinks, merging eddy by 
eddy into a comprehensive world picture, 
based entirely on the methods and conclu- 
sions of science. 

Professor Werkmeister has written, for 
the most part, a careful and erudite his- 
tory. As far as one can discover, he seems 
to have consulted primary sources and 
attempted conscientiously, if: critically, to 
state the points of view of the philosophers 
he discusses. He has also tried, although 
not so successfully, to integrate philo- 
sophical developments with the currents of 
social and scientific change. 

However, there are two criticisms which 
must be urged against an otherwise excel- 
lent history. The first is that it fails to | 
provide an adequate chronological frame- 
work in terms of which social and cultural 
influences on particular philosophies and 
philosophical movements can be evaluated. 
Many of Professor Werkmeister’s discus- 
sions are devoid of any time references. 
For example, one would never guess, unless 
one knew this in advance, that A. N. 
Whitehead, John Dewey, and the Realists 
wrote most of their important works dur- 
ing the same time span. The second criti- 
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cism is that the major objective of this 


history is never carried through—to show’ 


that American philosophers have not only 
absorbed but also transformed the dom- 
inant European influence to their own pur- 
poses. Nowhere does the author indicate 
. the areas of doctrine where this trans- 
formation is supposed to have occurred. 

RUBIN ĠOTESKY 

University of Georgia 


Frank, Parr. Modern Science and Its 
Philosophy. Second ed. Pp. 324. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1949, $4.50. ` 
In this book Professor Frank has col- 

lected a number of his essays, some new, 

some old—most previously published in 

European and American journals. 

title of this volume is deceptive in two re- 

spects: first, it deals with modern physics, 


not modern science; and second, it deals . 


with one of its philosophies, not its phi- 
losophy. The author makes few references 
to, and provides no extended discussion of, 
the application of logical positivism (his 
philosophy) to the political and social sci- 
ences. Like most positivists, Frank takes 
physics to be the paragon of science. He 
offers no appraisal or exposition of other 
philosophies of science; for example, only 
insignificant references are made to prag- 
matism (James’s at that). 

The essays present an informal picture 
of the development of logical positivism. 
They are mainly anti-metaphysical, that is, 
anti-“school philosophy.” Here Frank is 
effective, but constant repetition dulls the 
point. The patient reader, however, will 
find a good analysis of the role of com- 
mon sense and intuition in science and phi- 
losophy. There are excellent sections deal- 
ing with methodological problems of the 
“new” physics, in particular, quantum me- 
chanics and relativity theory. There is 
some significant discussion on the teaching 
of physical science in the latter part of the 
book. But no systematic statement of the 
position of logical positivism is provided, 
and no effort is made to extend the exist- 
ing positivistic doctrine into new areas. 


The book is- written in clear and not too_ 


technical language. The essays taken sepa- 
rately are much better than this appraisal 


The. 
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of them collectively would indicate. The 
introductory essay is a good place for the 
uninitiated to go for a sketch and “feel” 
of logical positivism. Even the- initiated 
will find some of the movement’s biography 
of interest. The political and social scien- 
tist, however, will find little that provides 
help or hope. 
RusseLt L. ACKoFF 
Wayne University 


OweEn, WILFRED. Automotive Transporta- 

tion Trends and Problems. Pp. viii, 154. 

` Washington: The Brookings Institution, 

1949. $2.00. ‘ 
- This small book deals with automotive 
transportation from the standpoint of how 
to maximize its advantages. The vehicle 
and the highway are viewed together as- 
elements of the one problem of motor 
transport, rather than as separate matters. 
According to the author, the failure of 
authorities so to view these factors has 
tended to prevent progress in highway 
transportation. Highway improvement has 
lagged behind the technological develop- 


- ment of the vehicle, principally because of 


outmoded public policies. 

Chapter I briefly describes the great and 
growing importance of automotive trans- 
portation in the national economy. Chap- 
ter II compares past with present car op- 
erating costs and traces the technological 
improvement of the car, tires, and gasoliné. 
The author points out that the downward 
trend in the real cost of vehicle ownership 
and operation has been reversed since 
World War II. Chapter III points to the 
economy of good roads and explains the 
evolution of the highway problem. A 
large mileage of roads is said to be obso- 
lete, especially in urban areas, and if prop- 
erly redesigned will cost huge sums of 
money. Chapter IV considers the possi- 
bilities of improving the vehicle. Signifi- 
cant advances are believed to be feasible 
through the use of light metals, stream- 
lining, and higher compression ratios, but 
the realization of lower operating costs will 
be checked unless paralleled by gains in 
the provision of highways. Chapter V 
takes up the improvement of highway 
management, outlining the desirability of 
more effective administrative units, controls 
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to increase highway capacity, better land 
acquisition policies, -uniformity of traffic 
rules, parking regulations, and encourage- 
ment of.mass transportation. Chapter VI 
directs attention to highway financing and 
indicates that paying less for highways may 
mean paying more for automotive trans- 
port. User charges are expected to pro- 
vide most of the revenue for highway im- 
provement, with the share supplied from 
Federal: funds increasing. In the opinion 
of the author, consideration needs to be 
given to the toll road and to the realloca- 
tion of costs among light and heavy ve- 
` hicles. l 
This is an interesting study. It has the 
advantage of being brief, but its brevity 
precludes a more convincing presentation 
of some of the author’s points. One vital 
factor which bears directly upon the prob- 
lem of highway transport, at least in its 
commercial phases, but which the author 
does not discuss, is the development of 
other means of transportation. 
23 Truman C. BIicHAM 
University of Florida 


LEIGHTON, ISABEL (Ed). The Aspirin 


Age 1919*1941. Pp. ix, 491. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1949. $3.95. 
This is a vivid and lively book on the 
“Jazz Age” and its sequel—the periód be- 
tween two futile world wars, both of which 
failed equally to end war or make the 
world safe for democracy.’ Since the book 
deals throughout with emotion-provoking 
personalities, episodes, and events, it is 
bound to evoke varied emotional reactions 
on the part of readers, reviewers included. 
The subjects covered vary from serious 
analyses of outstanding public events of 


the era to dramatic accounts of the more - 


sensational murders, crimes, “love nests,” 
and racketeering of the period. In the 
serious vein are such chapters as Samuel 
Hopkins Adams’ magisterial account, of the 
-Harding regime, Harry Hansen’s earnest 
reappraisal of the Versailles Peace Confer- 
ence, and Thurman -Arnold’s discerning 
analysis of the causes and the domestic 
and foreign consequences of the crash of 
1929. Samples of the sensational material 
are Carey McWilliams’ character study of 
Aimee Semple McPherson, Gene Tunney’s 
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fairly “sporting” report of his pugilistic 
career and his battles with Jack Dempsey, 
and reports on the Starr Faithful murder 
mystery, the burning of the Morro Castle, 
and the suicide who blocked traffic by 
standing on the ledge of the Hotel Gotham 
in July 1938. The Peaches Browning and 
Hall-Mills cases.are omitted. It will prob- 
ably have to be admitted that the “Juicy” _ 
bits are as characteristic a product of the 


` temper and interests of the era as the po- 


litical events. 

So far as there is any ideological unity 
in the symposium, it is a rather general 
devotion to Rooseveltian idealism and in- 
terventionism. Those writers who might 
have sounded a jarring note in this sym- 
phony, such as Mr. Adams, were assigned 
topics ‘dealing with an earlier period. 
There are devastatingly critical chapters 
on Mr. Roosevelt’s Republican predeces- 
sors and on his outstanding contemporary 
rivals and enemies, such as Huey Long and 
Father Coughlin, all of which is gratifying, 
fit, and proper, but one finds scarcely a. 
hint of any crack in the armor of the In- 
dispensable Man from Hyde Park or any 
remote suggestion that he. betrayed his 
commendable domestic program by his 
insatiable quest of continuance in high 
office. The only faint murmur of dissent 
comes at the close of Judge Arnold’s re- 
alistic account of the consequences of the 
Second World War,, where he points out 
that the war and its aftermath undermined 
the main goals of the New Deal. But this 
basic frame of reference spreads all the 
way from the left-wing criticism of Irving 
Stone and Howard Fast to Roscoe Drum- 
mond’s eulogistic portrayal of the career 
of Wendell Willkie, perhaps the outstand- 
ing important opportunist in American po- 
litical history, as “a study in courage.” 

The best chapters in the book, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, are Adams’ survey 
of the Harding administration and its de- 
bacle, Irving Stone’s telling critique of Cool- 
lidge’s vacuity and lethargy, Phil Stong’s 
moving account of the Sacco-Vanzetti trial 
and the execution of the innocent men, 
and Thurman Arnold’s characteristically 
penetrating analysis of the causes and 
consequences of the 1929 depression. 

It is also the opinion of the reviewer 
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that the low points in the book—and they 
would be low in almost any book—are the 
chapter by John Lardner on “The Lind- 
bergh Legends” and that on Pearl Har- 
bor by Jonathan Daniels. The Lardner 
chapter appears to the reviewer to be no 
more than a low and deliberate smear. A 
more complete misrepresentation of a man, 
his motive and achievements, could scarcely 
be imagined. Since Lardner had no com- 
petence to write on Lindbergh as an avia- 
tor, inventor, or publicist, it would seem 
that he must have been chosen by the 
editor and the publisher to turn in the kind 
of chapter he has written. 

Other subjects covered in the book are 
Herbert Asbury’s story of Izzy and Moe, 
the undercover prohibition agents, Robert 
Coughlan’s account of the Ku Klux Klan, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s sprightly pres- 


entation of the early days of the New. 


Deal, Keith Munro’s account of the arrival 
of the Dionne quintuplets, Margaret Case 
Harriman’s story of the romance of Ed- 
ward and “Wally,” Howard Fast’s ex- 
posure of the Republic Steel massacre on 
Memorial Day, 1937, and Charles Jackson’s 
relating of Orson Welles’ fantastic radio 
„yarn of the attack from Mars on October 
30, 1938. 

On the whole, the book is to be com- 
mended for its service in making recent 
history readable and likely to be read— 


like Frederick Lewis Allen’s two books, 


Only Yesterday and: Since Yesterday. If 
read with the proper safeguard of recog- 
nizing the obvious slanting in the choice of 
subjects and writers, it will do much good 
and relatively little harm. 
Harry ELMER BARNES 
University of Colorado 


STEPHENS, Joun L. Incidents of Travel 
in Central America, Chiapas, & Yucatan. 
Edited with an introduction & notes by 
Richard L. Predmore. Two vols. Vol. 
I, pp. xx, 346; Vol. II, pp. xiv, 401. 
New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1949. $10.00. 

-Many will agree with Mr. Predmore’s. 
statement in his introduction to this work, 
by John L. Stephens, that it “should find 
a place among the chosen books of Ameri- 


can Literature.” This is probably the best — 
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of Stephens’ four travel books. The other 


` three were published under the following 


titles: Incidents of Travel in Egypt, 
Arabia, Petraea and the Holy Land (1837), 
Incidents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, 
Russia, and Poland (1838), and Incidents 
of Travel in Yucatan (1843). The present 
work first appeared in 1841 with text by 
Stephens and illustrations by Catherwood. 


_ It was so ‘well received that between 1841 


and 1871 twelve editions of the book were 
printed. The twelfth “edition” was re- 
issued at least eleven times. 

This ‘work grew out of a combined diplo- 
matic and archaeological mission under- 
taken by Stephens in 1839. On the diplo- 
matic side, he was entrusted with a special 


‘confidential ‘mission from President Van 


Buren to the Government of Central 
America. This was at a time when the 
Confederation of Central American States 
was involved in civil war and on the verge 
of disintegration. Mr. Stephens had great 
difficulty finding a government to which he 
could report. His experiences in a land 
torn by revolution make fascinating read- 
ing. His diplomatic skill was tested rigor- 
ously, since he frequently fell into the 
hands of opposing factions. 

On the archaeological side, Mr. Stephens 
discovered a number of previously un- 
known archaeological sites and gave more 
complete descriptions of the known ones 
than had previously existed. He had the 
good fortune to be accompanied by Fred- 
erick Catherwood, an English artist with 
extensive archaeological experience, who 
drew detailed sketches of the old Mayan 
sites to accompany the descriptions by 
Stephens. So important were the con- 
tributions in this field that Stephens has 
often been referred to as the father of 
Mayan archaeology. 

Students of “Middle American culture 
will be especially interested in the inti- 
mate discussions by Stephens of the ordi- 
nary.daily events of life in Central America 
at that time. He traveled more than two 
thousand miles by muleback, much of this 
in isolated areas, living with and off the 
people. He was thus able to present first- 
hand accounts of the Central Americans in 
their daily walks of life. Contemporary 
students will be impressed with the direct 
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applicability of many of his observations 
even at the present time. 

The work contains a useful introduction 
and helpful footnotes by .Mr. Predmore, 
and seventy excellent illustrations by Cath- 
erwood. Although the Table of Contents 
is arranged with considerable detail, a good 
vindex would have made the volumes even 
more usable. 

Readers will be grateful to Mr. Pred- 
more and to Rutgers University Press for 
making this important work again avail- 
. able. 

NATHAN L. WHETTEN 
_ University of Connecticut } 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor, THE ANNALS: 
To shorten my recent review of The 


American Soldier in the September 1949 © 


issue of Tue ANNALS, the following two 
important paragraphs were deleted with- 
out my agreement: 

“How did this managerial frame of ref- 
erence influence the work of the group? 
That is of course difficult to say. The 
writers of the volumes make clear, how- 
ever, that their assignment was to solve 
problems for the Army authorities within 
limited time. To illustrate, the group had 
to ‘try to locate the areas of misinforma- 
tion about Wars and to see how prejudice 


was related to the background and Army _ 


experience of different types of men’ 
“(italics mine). All problems were not so 
narrowly defined as this one, but they 
were characteristically formulated in terms 
of coping with threats to morale, control, 
or efficiency. . 

“A major illustration of this managerial- 
technician viewpoint in operation is pro- 
vided by the chapter on ‘Orientation To- 
ward the War.’ Here it was necessary to 
find out whether or not pro-war propa- 
ganda had really taken hold and lad ‘over- 
ridden the anti-militarism and isolationism 
of the mid-1930’s. It is pointed out, ‘In 
the course of the re-evaluation which fol- 
lowed. the First World War, many Ameri- 
cans were exposed to a debunking process 
which challenged the worth-whileness of 
the most recent major cause to which they 
had given their allegiance. The moral 
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drawn from this was that people became 
converted to supporting causes by a kind 
of trickery— “propaganda’ "and that it 
was, therefore, wise to be on one’s guard 
against being taken in by propaganda. As 
a result, the very discussion of abstract 
ideas, especially: where they concerned 
themselves with values, was suspect. If a 
label has to be put to it, it might be said 
that the dominant philosophical tone of the 
period was a variety of positivistic mate- 
rialism which belittled if it did not deny 
the validity of any concern with values.’ 
To the technician concerned willy-nilly 
with morale, control, and efficiency, the 
anti-authoritarian tradition of faith in the 
reasonability and dignity of the person be- 
comes an obstacle that must be exorcized 
with such labels as. ‘positivistic material- 
ism.’ The objective of a liberal education 
to develop citizens who will face issues in 
terms of evidence and enlightened self-in- 
terest rather than catchwords must bow 
before the orthodoxy of the state.” 
Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED McCune LEE 
Brooklyn College of the 
City of New Yọrk 


To the Editor of THE ANNALS: 


In his review of my book How Foreign 
Policy is Made, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE ANNALS, Professor 
Samuel Flagg Bemis has ignored essential 
facts and misrepresented others. Much as 
I dislike to argue with so distinguished a 
scholar, I am nevertheless anxious to cor- 
rect faulty impressions about the book’s 
purpose and contents which the readers of 
the review must, of necessity, have per- 
ceived. In addition, I feel inclined to re- 
proach a reviewer for not having taken the 
trouble to familiarize himself sufficiently 
with my book once he had consented to 
review it. 

1. Professor Bemis has completely ig- 
nored the fact that the book is, first and 
foremost, a comparative study and is by 
no means limited to American policy mak- 
ing. Referring solely to American aspects, 
he has given the readers of his review a 
wrong conception of the book’s intent and 
purpose, of its organization and contents. 
This, I believe, is a serious sin of omis- 
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sion for it is the comparative angle which 
makes the book what it is~in fact, which 
makes the book. . 

2. Professor Bemis čorüplains that the 
book “fails to draw a distinction between 
foreign policy and diplomacy.” However, 
on p. 15, the second paragraph reads: “At 
this point it is necessary to emphasize that 
a clear distinction must be drawn between 
foreign policy and diplomacy. ...” The 
paragraph then goes on to explain this 
distinction, but, in addition, it can be said 
that the entire organization of the book, 
as any student of political science can see 
by just glancing at the table of contents, 
differentiates between formulation and 
execution of foreign policy, in other words, 
between policy and diplomacy. 
` 3. Professor Bemis reproaches me for 
not treating the “guiding principles and the 
varying circumstances” under which for- 
eign policy is evolved and applied. In self- 
defense, I can only ask whether Professor 
Bemis has taken the trouble to read Part 
One of the book which deals with the 
. “Meaning of Foreign Policy,” the “Factors 
Contributing to Foreign Policy Making” 
and the “Sources of Information.” In al- 

“most a hundred pages, I have dealt with 

nothing but “guiding principles’ and 
“varying circumstances” of foreign policy 
creation. Continued reference to such 
principles and circumstances is made in 
the following parts on formulation and 
execution of foreign policy. 

4, In the Foreword I stated that the 
book’s “sole purpose is to investigate the 


machinery by which foreign policies are: 


evolved, formulated, and applied” (p. vii). 
Thus, the book was written to be a practi- 
cal guide to present-day techniques and 
methods in-international relations. 
limited references to historic antecedents to 
the unavoidable—not only in the chapters 
of the text but also in the bibliography. 
_From a historian’s point of view this may 
be regrettable, but it was nécessary from 
a practical political scientist’s point of 


view. Moreover, a book should be re-. 
viewed for what it pretends to be and is— - 


and not for what the reviewer wants it to 
be. 2 

If there were such a thing as a Supreme 
Court of Political Science, I would submit 


This 
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my case on the merits of these points. 
Since there isn’t, I am taking advantage of 
the generosity of THE ANNALS to go on 
record with my grievance. If I ever have 
to review a book of Professor Bemis, how- 
ever, I can assure him in advance that I 
shall endeavor to do more justice to his 
volume than he has given to mine. And 
to read it with more attention. 

3 Very truly yours, 

K. L. LONDON 


, A REPLY 
Dear Sir: é 
Mr. K. L. London’s temperate and 


. wholly unexceptionable replique to my re- 


view of his book deserves attention and 
sympathy. I hope you can give this state- 
ment as conspicuous a place as you did 
the review. He has a case. I am sorry 
particularly that I did not remember, when 
writing the review, his parenthesis distin- 
guishing clearly between “foreign policy” 
and “diplomacy.” Still I would persist in 
my principal criticism of his excellent 
treatise: that it did not consider adequately 
the historical factors which contribute to 
the making of foreign policy. He ex- 
plains why- he omitted these and doubtless 
I am too intent on the historical back- . 
ground. I am afraid I would lose my case 
in a Supreme Court of Political Science. 
If so, I would appeal to a Supreme Court 


of History if I could find one. 


Please’ convey to Mr. London the assur- 
ances of my good will and my perfect 
confidence in him as a reviewer of any 
book of my own. 

Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL F. Bemis 


Dear Sir: 


Relative to Professor Pieter Geyl's let- 
ter of protest over some sentences in my- 
review (ANNALS, November 1949, pp. 246- 
247), I would observe: 

1. I did not even’ remotely imply that 
Professor Geyl’s ‘hostility to the Nazis 
originated with his internment experiences. - 
If he had not been opposed to the Nazis 
prior to this time he presumably would not 
have been interned. - 

2. Nor was there in my review anything 


which charged Professor Geyl with having 
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a bitter and jaundiced mind. He is obvi- 
ously a man of great breadth of mind and 
his views on the Nazis occupy only a small 
sector of it. 

3. I can hardly be fairly charged with 
carelessness in reading Professor Geyl’s 
Preface. I quote from the review of Pro- 


fessor Geyl’s book in the Yale Review (Au- | 


tumn, 1949, pp. 160-161) by Professor 
Crane Brinton, not a man likely gratui- 
tously to read into the context anything 
favorable to the Nazis: “This is another 
book to come out of a concentration camp. 
There is an interesting essay to be written 
on literary production from such camps in 
the last war.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Harry ELMER BARNES 
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